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Ir, without any reference to the 
merits of the writer, we merely 
regard the object of this pathetic 
tale, and the aim to which its au- 
thor has endeavoured to render it 
subservient, it certainly belongs to 
a higher class than the general run 
of novels, with which the prolific 
‘Muses of the Minerva Press have of 
late years so copiously supplied us. 
It seems to have been composed 
with a view to illustrate the con- 
nexion between public principle, 
and private morals; and its allu- 
‘sions to notorious characters, in the 
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political or fashionable world, are 
throughout too obvious to need 
explanation, even to the most list- 
less observers of the busy scene 
that moves before them. On the 
fidelity of the resemblances, we 
offer no judgment; but subjoin a 
view of the work. 

At the opening of the novel, we 
find ourselves in the presence’ of 
Sir Lionel Southampton,a gentleman 
highly endowed in mind and per- 
son; accompanied by his son, a 
youth of thirteen years, and pro- 
ceeding in his own carriage towards 
London, Sir Lionel, at the age of 
nineteen, had been influenced by 
his Father to accept the hand of his 
cousin Cecilia, two years older than 
himself; and the marriage, although 
it did not originate with the parties 
most concerned, was followed by 
their mutual happiness. Previously 
to their union, both the ne 
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were equally conspicuous by the 
favor of Nature and of Fortune; 
and the parents on cither side, soon 
after the accomplishment of their 
wishes, sunk calmly into the grave, 
leaving their children in the quiet 
possession of youth, health, and 
fortune, reciprocally blessed in the 
affections of each other. The fa- 
ther of Sir Lionel had long repre- 
sented his county in Parliament; 
but his son, whose temper led him 
to the election of humbler duties, 
declined the proffered honor, which 
was ready to devolve on him by the 
death of the late member. Thus, 
for several years, he passed his life 
im a total inexperience, not only of 
the walks of ambition, but of that 
giddy whirl of town amusements 
and courtly ceremonies, which is 
indulged with the countenance of 
Fashiou, and esteemed, xar’ eZox4y, 
as the Science of “* Life.” But the 
retirement of Sir Lionel was not 
that of indolence or guilt. He 
** had not shut his eyes or ears to 
the important political events which 
had occupied the last twelve years.” 
He had studied and reflected ; and 
the issue of his researches confirmed 
him as ‘a strong Anti-Ministeria- 
list.” Sir Lionel was in time per- 
suaded to undertake the responsibi- 
lity of public Life; and was re- 
turned as the representative of the 
county in the British Legislature. 
After his election, he set forwards 
to London; reluctantly parting 
with his wife and two daughters, of 
whom the yaunger was afilicted 
with a lingering illness. His son 
Charles, a boy of manly virtues, 
and intellect beyond his years, was 
the companion of his father, who 
laced him at the seminary of Eton 
in his way to the Metropolis. , 

Sir Lionel is represented as a 
man, in whom considerable powers 
ef intellect were joined with a par- 
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tial weakness of understanding. 
In fervid eloquence, in persuasive 
argument, he had few equals; but 
his pliancy of character, and quick 
susceptibility of heart, rendered 
him no formidable conquest to 
those that could flatter his vanity, 
or engage his love. On his arrival 
in town, he is welcomed by Lord 
John Camden, a tried and steady 
friend, whose prudence for some 
time protects the frailties of Sir 
Lionel from the arts of his inte- 
rested assailants, After the natural 
diffidence of the Baronet is over- 
come, he alarms the Ministry, by 
his brilliant and ardent eloquence 
on the party of the opposition. 
During the recess of Parliament, on 
a visit to Lord Melmoth, a noble- 
man in the interest of the court, 
Sir Lionel becomes acquainted with 
the beautiful Marchioness of Lais- 
ville, whose consort is a highly fa- 
vored partisan of the court. The 
Baronet’s introduction to this Lady 
was the result of an insidious design 
in the ministerial party. ‘The Mar- 
chioness, although past the season 
of youth, was “ beyond comparison 
beautiful,” even if her form bore 
a stronger resemblanee to the ample 
majesty of Juno than to the fault- 
less and fascinating symmetry of the 
Paphian Goddess. Her accem- 
plishments were in every respect cal- 
culated to embellish the deformities 
of vice, and palliate its mischiefs : 
“to make the worse appear the 
better reason ;” and to relax the 
firmness of virtue. She possessed 
a husband after her own heart ; less 
anxious fer his honor than his pro- 

t; and little scrupulous concern- 
ing the conduct of his wife, pro- 
vided that she maintained, by 
whatever means, her influence at 
Court, and continued to attract the 
homage of her admirers, as the 
leading star of Fashion. “ Her 
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son, Lord Stanmore, who possessed 
all his father’s stupidity without 
any portion of his mother’s beauty, 
was promised a post about court, 
as soon as his age qualified him 
for accepting it; and thus the 
tottering fortunes of the House of 
Laisville recovered their former 
splendor, in a way that seemed to 
promise security against future at- 
tacks.” During the recess of Par- 
liament, the Marchioness took up 
her residence at “‘ The Retreat,” 
au elegant cottage near the country 
seat of Sir Lionel; and an inter- 
change of visits between his family 
and herself leads to an intimacy 
which enables her to commence 
her plan of operations on the heart 
of Sir Lionel. The barouet’s affec- 
tion for his wife, whose good sense 
had been often beneficially employ- 
ed to guide the indecision of her 
husband’s character, excited the 
envy of the Marchioness, who felt 
a penchant for the handsome _baro- 
net, which she was resolved to 
gratify. Sir Lionel, with his family, 
coming up to town, is gradually 
fascinated by the attractions of the 
Marchioness, and by the novel re- 
creations of the Metropolis. 


It is very strange, but very certain, 
that no man, however wise, is proof 
against a certain sort of delicate flat- 
tery, which artful women know so 
well how to administer. Many who 
could steadily oppose and withstand 
the united force of a thousand good 
reasons from the wisest men, are van- 
quished by a smile of affected tender- 
ness, or weak praise, from a female, 
without three ideas beyond her own 
person or his—-observing always that 
this female is not his wife. So 
it was with Sir Lionel. Accurate in 
his judgment, clear iu his ideas, per- 
*picacious in hisarguments, he seemed 
ormed without a fault in his mental 
powers, whilst addressing or address- 

y men; but transported to the 


g@y and trifling region of the drawing- 


room or the theatre, hearing and ut- 
tering nonsense and flattery, he be- 
came as weak, as vain, and as easily 
imposed on, as the merest girl just 
accustomed to adulation. The world 
is full of Sir Lionels, and there are 
never wanting artful women to in- 
flame their folly. pp. 121,2. 


He goes on a visit, accompanied 
by his wife and family, to Harcourt, 
a seat belonging to the Marchioness, 
at which a party was assembled: 
In this situation, preparatory to her 
final object, the Marchioness easily 
brings her victim to a compact of 
Platonic love. 

The party at Harcourt was 
joined by the Marquis of Laisville, 
and Lord Stanmore. ‘The Marchio- 
ness, affecting to request the influ- 
ence of Sir Lionel for the purpose 
of reclaiming Lord Stanmore 
from his propensity to gaming, 
draws her admirer himself into a 
revived fondness for that vacant 
and contemptible vice, to which he 
had been addicted in his early 
youth. On this occasion, the me- 
taphysical engagement of Sir Lionel 
makes a rapid declension towards 
the love of ordinary life. 

He is at length persuaded by his 
wife to quit this dangerous spot, 
but not before the Marchioness had 
effectually moulded his heart to her 
own purpose, with the exception 
of his political bias, which as yet 
remained unchanged. 

On the return of the Marchio- 
ness to town, the Baronet renews his 
former intimacy ; and “ virtue was 
forgotten in the arms of vice.” 
Cecilia and her family are carried 
by her husband into tlie country, 
from which Sir Liovel is again 
summoned to attend the Marchio- 
ness. He is accompanied to towa 
by his son, who had overheard a 
conversation at Harcourt, which 
acquainted him with his father’s 
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infatuation. Sir Lionel continues 
his intrigue, but does not elude the 
observation of Charles, whose noble 
and ingenuous spirit Janguishes un- 
der the conviction of his father’s 
guilt. Sir Lionel is betrayed into 
the indulgence of his attachment to 
gaming, and into other excesses, by 
which his fortune and his character 
are equally impaired. His intimacy 
with the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Laisville gives rise to a suspicion 
of intended apostasy from his poli- 
tical principles: and he is urged 
by the ‘embarrassed state of his 
affairs, aided by the solicitations of 
his seeming friends, to adopt a 
more profitable line of public con- 
duct. The Marchioness, having 
dexterously worked on the jealousy 
of the Baronet, with respect to an 
unfounded surmise of his wife's illi- 
eit connexion with Lord John 
Camden, Sir Lionel’s occasional 
moments of satiety and remorse 
pass off unimproved, in consequence 
of his estrangement from that once 
zealous friend. ‘The event somuch 
hoped and feared by the two par- 
ties, at last takes place. Goaded to 
desperation by the approaching 
ruin of his fortunes, the distrust of 
his former friends, the reserve of 
Lord John Camden, and his own 
consciousness of having himself pro- 
voked his misfortunes, the Baronet 
resolves on the forfeit of his public 
honor. The illness and affliction 
of his family call for his return to 
the country; but torn, as he fre- 
quently is, by the struggles of na- 
tural affection, the ascendancy of 
the Marchioness detains him until 
his youngest and favorite daughter 
is no more, and the surviving mem- 
bers of his family, ifcluding his 
son, who had returned to his af- 
flicted mother, appear likely to 
follow their departed relative. 

Sir Lionel deserts his principles, 


and is requited with a lucrative 
office at court, and a peerage, con- 
ferring the title of Lord Hantun. 
He returns to the Hermitage, leav- 
ing the Marchioness at the neigh- 
bouring seat of one of her noble 
acquaintance ; and finds his own fa- 
mily ina state of mental affliction 
and declining health, which subject 
him to the bitterest agonies of re- 
morse. An interview with his old 
steward, Jarold, quickly dissipates 
the vapor of jealousy that had so 
long oppressed him; and his morti- 
fications are increased, by the 
marked dislike and distrust of his 
constituents, whom he had been 
persuaded to canvass, in favor of a 
gentleman, recommended by his 
present courtly friends as his suc- 
cessor in the county. A severe in- 
vective, in a public advertisement, 
contrasting his outset in public life 
with his past follies and his now 
degraded character, incites him to 
the resolve of quitting his native 
country. Domestic affliction falls 
on him with aggravated weight, 
and hastens the fulfilment of his 
purpose. His son, the victim of 
a susceptible and broken heart, 
draws his last breath; Lady Han- 
tun loses her reason; and the 
wretched husband afterwards traces 
the more immediate cause of his 
son’s death to the malice of the 
specious fiend who had lured him- 
self into guilt and disgrace. 

Lord Hantun, after ascertaining 
the residue of his property, nomi- 
nates Lord John Camden as guardian 
to Miss Southampton, and trustee 
for the interests of herself and her 
mother. Having formed the inten- 
tion of joining the British army in 
Spain, he takes a last agonizing 
adieu of his heedless and martyred 
consert; returns to London, and 
resigns his appointment. His last 
interview with the wretch who had 
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destroyed the fabric of his domestic 
happiness, is too characteristic of 
the times to be omitted, and the 
wounded mind of Lord Hantun is 
here probed to the quick. 

The freedom of manners inciden- 
tal to a military life was not calcu- 
lated to make Lord Hantun an ob- 
noxious companion to his new mili- 
tary associates. His frailties found 
indulgence; his conduct attracted 
sympathy ; and his courage secured 
esteem. His former friend, Lord 
John Camden, proceeded to the 
allied army under Lord Wellington, 
a short time before Lord Hantun ; 
who behaved on all occasions, with 
a bravery closely touching on de- 
speration, and evincing au impa- 
tience of life. He obtains the pub- 
lic acknowlegements of his com- 
mander; and becomes the object 
of warm eulogium in his native 
country, where he had been so 
lately reviled as an apostate. But 
neither honors the most flattering, 
nor success the most brilliant, could 
alleviate his internal anguish, or 
quell the rising murmurs of self- 
reproach. Fighting with distem- 
pered valor, he fell in the battle of 
Salamanca, and Lord John Camden 
flew to snatch a last interview with 
his penitent friend. 

- At the express wish of Lord 
Hantun, he was interred where he 
fell, with those officers who had in 
the same conflict resigned their 
lives to their country. The memo- 
ry of his erring but not unamiable 
friend was sincerely deplored, and 
ever fondly cherished by Lord John 
Camden: the novel closes without 
any relief of his widow’s melancho- 
ly derangement ; and the moral of 
the tale is earnestly impressed by 
its author. 
Se oe 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
NATURE AND EXTENT OF 
POETIC LICENCE. 
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The object of this ‘* Inquiry,” 
as the author informs us im the 
Introduction, is to extend the pro- 
vince of Criticism over those ano- 
malous departments in the composi- 
tion of Poetry, which-are generally 
conceived to deviate from the strict- 
er rules of the art, and to be 
tolerated only bs that Licence 
which is admitted as an inherent 
principle in its constitution. With 
this object in view, he professes 
his intention to investigate the na- 
ture of Poetic Licence, and the 
extent to which its privileges may 
allowably be exercised: in the 
course of which investigation, he 
expresses his hopes of being able 
to establish the conformity of the 
licences of poetry with the funda- 
mental principles of the art. 

The subject which he thus pro- 
poses for examination necessarily 
appears varied in its nature and 
extended in its matter. In order 
to reduce it to a comprehensive 
form, he thinks it expedient ta 
establish a general standard b 
which he ny be guided in his 
researches ; a standard, in fact, by 
conforming to which, the natural 
state of poetry may be determined, 
and, by departing from which, its 
licentiousness may be definitely as< 
certained. He offers Science as a 
standard sufficiently adequate to 
this purpose: and he makes some 
preliniinary observations on this 
point, which we shall extract for 
the information of our readers, as 
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‘they lead directly to the knowledge 
of the principle which he designs 
to investigate, and afford a general 
view of the extent to which he pro- 
secutes his subject. 


The study of human nature, in 
which every poet should be read, is 
merely a contexture of different 
sciences. Every thing which regards 
man’s state and situation, either 
has been made, or is capable of 
becoming, the subject of such learned 
or philusophical investigation. To 
History is committed the perpetuation 
of his achievements in the more active 
and splendid scenes of life. The 
circumstances, not only of his nature 
and existence, but of those inferior 
beings, and of that inanimate world, 
which becomes considerable from 
being connected with him, supply 
Natural History with its various spe- 
culations. From the varieties in his 
manners, his conduct and his opi- 
nions, Ethics derive their matter of 
discussion. The peculiarities of his 
language give to Grammar and Rhe- 
toric their scope and origin; and to 
Criticism is consigned the regulation 
of those finer productions of the art 
which furnish his taste with the 
means of elegant gratification. 

That each of these sciences enters 
into the composition of poetry, is a 
truth so evident, as to need no proof 
in order to be admitted. And he 
who would succeed in this art must 
not only have his observation consi- 
derably exercised in the different sub- 
jects of their investigation, but must 
have reduced his speculations in them 
under such general heads as will give 
his thoughts the consistence and 
utility which arise from system. He 
cannot hope, without being some- 
what of a good historian, to suc- 
ceed in those higher walks of his art 
which take their subject from the 
oral or written annals of a nation. 
Without much of the skill and obser- 
vation of a naturalist, his description 
of rural scenery, and his delineation 
of animated nature, must be unfaith- 
ful and uninteresting. That know- 


ledge of the human heart and charae-~ 
ter, of the calm~-tenor of sentiment 
and the warm ebullitions of passion, 
which he is so frequently called upon 
to display, he must derive from the 
same source whence the moral philo- 
sopher constructs his system of 
ethics. Over language, in all the 
varieties of sense, structure, embel- 
lishment, and harmony, he must ex- 
ercise the skiil of a grammarian, and 
a rhetorician; and he must complete 
his education in this circle of sciences, 
by acquiring a perfect insight into 
those critical rules, on the touchstone 
of which the purity and excellence of 
his performances are to be assayed. 
But though the poet is thus brought 
within the fence of science, he is not 
confined to the narrow limits of its 
circumference. By a certain felicity 
of bo!duess, which has ever been the 
undisputed right of his art, he may 
break down that pale which would set 
bounds to his prerogative. To the 
language of history he is not always 
obliged to pay a rigid attention; he 
may often give to past events a turn 
more suitable to the elevation of his 
ideas; and may represent things, not 
as they happened, but as he conceives 
they might have happened. In his 
delineation of natural scenery anid 
pictures of human life and action, 
descriptions and characters may rise 
from his creation, different from what 
nature any where unfolds to contem- 
plation. The language in which he 
speaks is particularly distinguished 
from that which occurs in reality ; but 
setting aside the circumstaaces of its 
consisting of verse and figurative 
expression, those marked peculiarities 
which characterize the diction of a 
poet, he may fashion his language 
with a frequent disregard to the mi- 
nuter rules of a grammar. Criticism 
alone assumes the prerogative of re- 
straining the licentiousness of poetical 
ardor; but even from its dogmas he 
possesses a right of appeal to the 
Judgment, and the feelings. pp. 6—8. 


Science, therefore, the author 
cona@ides, appears to constitute a 
standard from which the poet may 
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be generally said to depart in taking 
those liberties which are justified by 
licence. And he accordingly pro- 
poses it as a criterion by which he 
estimates the Licence of the art, 
and by which he is‘directed in es- 
tablishing a definition of the term. 
He erects it also as a landmark to 
determine the limits of his Inquiry ; 
pursuing his subject through those 
various departments of Science 
which he has enumerated as enter- 
ing into the composition of Poetry. 
His plan consequently embraces, in 
rotation, a view of the licences 
which the poet exercises over the 
Several sciences of History in its 
most extended signification of Cri- 
ticism, of Ethics, aad of Language. 
* In order to give a general view of 
the mode of reasoning which the 
author adopts throughout his inqui- 
ty, we shall select for quotation the 
following paragraphs with which he 
concludes his Introduction. In 
these, it is previously to be obser- 
ved, he enters into a general defence 
of the licentiousness of poetry, by 
endeavouring to establish the con- 
formity of that principle with the 
elementary and generally admitted 
me ag of Poetic Imitation. 

aving delayed some time in as- 
certaining the exact nature of the 
latter principle, and having deter- 
mined poetry to be an imitative art 
in as much as it is imitative of the 
conceptions of the poet, he thus 
sums up the conclusions, which may 
be deduced from his preceding 


“arguments. 


To return to the point from which 
we originally set out, we may now 
bring these observations on the doc- 
trine of Imitation to bear tipon the 
objections te which the general nature 
of Poetic Licence seemed at first 
exposed. To those who will assert 
that the poet, in availing hi ann 

t his 
delineations beyond the trans nit- 


ture and reality, transyresses the limits 
of imitative propriety, it may serve 
as a general answer, that nature and 
reality are not the archetype to which 
he immediately accommodates his 
initations, From what has been just 
established, it follows, that the poet 
must pay more regard to the con- 
ceptions of mankind, than to that 
reality from whence they were origi- 
nally derived: and that consequently 
the grounds of poetical truth, and of 
imitative propriety, are not so much 
reality, as credibility; not so much 
what has, or might have, happened 
or existed, as what is, or might be, 
conceived to happen or exist. Ad- 
mitting, therefure, that he does ex- 
ceed the bounds of accuracy in his 
descriptions; adimicting that he forms 
a new creation, and cunfers, even on 
nature, a novel and embellished 
appearance, it may be confidently 
asserted, that provided he pays a due 
deference to the conceptions of man- 
kind, he bestows on his compositions 
all the reality with which he 1s bound 
to invest them. 

But proceeding from this negative 
view of the question, we may carry 
on the consideration of poetic imi- 
tation still farther in support of the 
cause of poetical licer:tiousness. 

For let us, in the first place, con- 
sider the art with a reference to the 
medium through which it addresses 
itself to the imagination. From the 
circumstance of language possessing 
no sensible resemblance to those ob- 


jects of which it becomes the sign, 


it is @ consequence, that when na- 
ture is presented tw us in the garb of 
verbal description, we are either un- 
conscious of any violence which may 
be offered to her truth, or not dis- 
posed to detect it. Thus itis that those 
liberties which may be taken in re- 
presenting her, though they may be 
such as would immediately shock us, 
if stripped of this dress, and brought 
to the test of our organs of sense, 
are yet found to pass without censure, 
and even without observation. 

On the other hand, let us regard 
the art in its ideal state, and consi- 
der the object from which it draws, 
and to which it addresses, its repre- 
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sentations. This object has been as- 
certained to be the conceptions of 
mankind. But on investigating the 
nature of human conceptions, we 
must consider by how slight a con- 
nexion they are frequently attached 
to real existence: we must take into 
account all the misconception to 
which they are exposed from a super- 
stitious and heated credulity, all the 
exaggeration to which they are liable 
from a glowing and creative fancy: 
we must even make allowances for 
the very tenaciousness and partiality 
with which they usually incline to 
whatever is marvellous and preterna- 
tural. And hence we may determine 
that the licentious nature of the art 
will find a ready support in the gene- 
ral complexion and natural bias of 
the conceptions to which it is ad- 
dressed. But pursuing still farther 
the same considerations, we must 
take into this estimate the indeter- 
mined nature of human conceptions, 
as well as their illimitable powers. 
Thus should we consider the vague 
and unsettled views with which the 
imagination embraces almost every 
subject; and how seldom it is so far 
accurate in its own operations, or 
clear in its own impressions as to be 
qualified tor detecting the inaccuracy 
of any description submitted to its 
judgment. Who can assert that his 
own conceptions of an angel, for in- 
stance, are so,exactly defined, and 
delineated with so much truth of na- 
ture, as to enable him to form a de- 
cision on the conformity of the poet’s 
description of such an object to 
reality? But more than this, we 
should take into the same account the 


expansive and illimitable faculties of 


human conception, which, as must 
be admitted by all who notice the 
operations of their own minds, can 
scarcely be reached, much less cir- 
cumscribed, by language; which, 
however forcible and sudden may be 
the poet’s attempt to grasp and em- 
body its images, will still elude his 
seizure, and outstrip his expression. 
However bold, therefore, and luxu- 
riant may bey the coloring of the 
poet, however arbitrary may be his 
mode of delineation, he will find that 


the still bolder and more arbitrary 
fancies of the imagination will stretch 
beyond him; and by surpassing his 
comparatively limited representations, 


will extenuate, if not justify, their - 


licentiousness. 

But it is not solely from the concep- 
tions of the mind that the poet derives 
his materials; it is not to them alone 
that he submits his productions ; he 
equally addresses himself to the pas- 
sions and affections of the bosom, 
And here again his claims to licence 
find additional defence and justifi- 
cation. By stimulating the emotions 
of the breast, he renders us, if not 
insensible of impropriety, at least in- 
different to the detection of it. The 
moment of emotion is not the mo- 
ment at which we are the most exact 
judges of accuracy. When the mind 
wholly surrenders itself to a powerful 
impulse, it finds little time for stooping 
to the petty task of scrutinizing the 
reality or exactness of the images by 
which it is hurried along. This con- 
sideration will be rendered more fully 
apparent in the course of the follow- 
ing inquiry, when the different modes 
by which poetry aims at swaying the 
passions in the different departments 
of its composition, come to be sepa- 
rately handled. It will be sufficient 
for the illustration of the general 
peint now insisted on, to make a 
reference. to a single instance in the 
case of tragic exhibition; where the 
powerful address made to our sym- 
pathies avowedly renders us durin 
the representation unconscious 0 
numberless impropricties; and gene- 
rally indeed of every consideration, 
but that of the objects which immedi- 
ately engross our feelings. 

Were I to prosecute this reasoning 
still farther, and assert that it is con- 
genial to the nature, and conducive 
to the gratification, of the human 
imagination, to admit and dwell upon 
those conceptions which not only 
surpass, but recede from nature and 
reality, I should not want support 
from high and unexceptionable autho- 
rity. The opinion with which I now 
strengghen my reasoning is, that of 
a personage of no less authority than 
Longinus, . 
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Here the author adduces some 
quotations from this critic’s essay 
“ On the Sublime,” which confirm 
and illustrate his reasoning, and 
thus concludes his observations ; 


IIence it follows from that qualifi- 
cation of being delighted with great 
and striking conceptions, with which, 
as our critic particularly insists, na- 
ture has endowed the imagination, 
that we are led to overlook the lesser 
considerations of accuracy in deli- 
neation, und resemblance of nature, 
when we are engrossed by these 
higher excellencies which may be 
imparted to poetical composition by 
a judicious use of licence. For of this 
extensive signification, it may be 
confidently affirmed, is the expression 
of Longinus capable, when he speaks 


‘of “ something surpassing nature,” 


Thus, let it be summarily observed, 


‘it happens, from a consideration of 


those peculiar qualities in the nature 
of poetical composition which have 
come under our observation; from a 
consideration of the immediate ob- 
ject of its imitations not being reality, 
but the poet’s conceptions of reality, 
and of the language which it employs 
possessing no general resemblance to 
the object of which it is made signi- 
ficant; from the consideration also of 
its addressing its representations to 
the conceptions and passions, and of 
accommodating itself to the natural 
disposition of mankind; that we ar- 
rive at conclusions completely subver- 
sive of those objections which may 
appear generally chargeable against the 
subject which I have undertaken to 
illustrate. For admitting the conclu- 
siveness of the reasoning which has 
been advanced, it must be allowed, 
that poetic licence is not merely a 
gracetul excrescence, but a necessary 
ingredient, of the art; that it is a 
muin branch, the removal of which 
would not only destroy the beauty, 
but affect the vitality, of the trunk 
from which it is severed. pp. 26--S2. 


To these extracts we shall sub- 
join a general view of the contents. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Nature of Poetic Licence—Definition 
of Poetic Licence—Division of this 
Inguiry—The Principle of Imitation 
considered—Conformity of Poetic Li- 
cence with this Principle. 

Sect. I. Of Historical Incidents, con- 
sidered in relation to the Historic Epos, 
the Romantic Epos, the Poetic Epos, 
aud the Drama —II. Of Marvellous In- 
cidents, considered in_ relation to 
the Romantic Epos, the Poetic Epos, 
the Historic Epos, and the Drama— 
Ill. Of Poetic Economy, considered 
in relation to the Poetic Epos, the His- 
toric Epos, the Drama, and the Roman- 
tic Epos—1V. Of Manners aud Charac- 
ters—V. Of Language, considered with 
reference to Grammatical Licences, and 
Rhetorical Licences. 








An ESSAY on the TRINITY : 
Containing a Brief loquiry into the 
Principles on which Mysterious 
and Contradictory Propositions 
may be believed. 

By T. MORTON, 
LONDON: 

Crosby, 1813, Svo. pp. 46. 
Pr. 1s, Od. 

Morton, Printer, Great Grimsby. 





In the Introduction, the author 
declares one of his principal rea- 
sons for receiving the doctrine of 
the Trinity: its rationality he con- 
siders only equal with that of trau- 
substantiation, but adopts it, be- 
cause the majority of learned and 
pious men believe that it is sup- 
ported by scriptural authority, 
while the other is not. 

This defence, however, is not 
undertaken to prove the doctrine 
to be scriptural, but to show that 
the characters of anomaly and 
contradiction do not decide its fal- 
sity: since truth often bears these 
appear:nces in the eyes of the 
illiterate, and may do so in those 
of the most learned and enlighten- 
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ed. Inthe following extract, the 
author combats the grand objec- 
tion : 


But how can three be one, and 
one be three? The very supposition 
is irrational; and God could never 
teach such an absurdiiy. « Yet, He 
whom we believe to be truth it-elf, 
says; “I and my Father are one :”— 
an expression which is as contradictory 
as Trinity in Unity, however express- 
ed; and it appears it was thus cunsi- 
dered by those to whom it was address- 
ed; siuce they imputed blasphemy to 
its author, and justified the imputa- 
tion by ascribing to Him a wish to 
make Himself equal with God. Yet 
the authenticity of this passage has, 
I believe, never been the subject of a 
doubt. But how—I speak to Unita- 
rians—how will you justify, either as 
prudent or becoming, a jositive de- 
nial that, under any possible mode of 
existence, and whatever may be the 
relative as well as actual properties of 
that which exists, numerical quanti- 
ties can have any other relations than 
those you are acquainted with. Had 
you been told, when entering your 
course of common arithmetic, that 
there are numerical quantities which, 
when multiplied by other numerical 

uantities, become less: and that 
their quotient, when divided, is 

eater than the dividend; had you 

een told this in a certain stage of 
your progress in arithmetic, you would 

rubably have been as unwilling to 

elieve it, as you are now to believe 
the Trinity in Unity: and if you think 
the disparity betwixt your knowledge, 
and His, who ¢omprehends immen- 
sity and eternity, is not greater than 
that betwixt your own knowledge at 
the period befor: meniioned, and 
what it is at present; there is a degree 
of-tenacity in your intellectual con- 
stitution, which no arguments of 
mine are likely to dissipate. 

The foundation of the argument 
seems to rest here.—Are we, or are 
we not, justified in extending, by 
analogy, the axioms, maxims, or 
principles, physical and metaphysical, 
which we collect in that part of the 
universe which falls within our ob- 


servation, not merely to the utmost 
bounds of the creation, but to the 
Creztor himself? Do those axioms, 
&c. form an unerring, immutable 
standard of truth, to which the attri- 
butes of every possible mode of exist- 
e.ce must conform? And does rea- 
son declare, that the power by which 
millions of worlds were spoken into 
existence, can have no attributes 
which are incompatible with them? 
On these questions I contend for the 
negative. pp. 4, 5. 


We cannot enter into all the 
arguments which Mr. Morton ad- 
duces in support of this negative ; 
but we collect the bases on which 
he founds them. 

1. “ Because of the weakness of 
human reason.” 

2. “ Because of the confined 
sphere of human observation.” 

3. “ Because of the dissimilar 
natures of matter and spirit.” 

There are also some objections 
answered, which had been made at 
different times by Unitarian minis- 
ters in conversations with the 
author. 


—— 





SERMONS, 
Designed chiefly for the use of Vil- 
lages and Families. 
By THORNHILL KIDD. 


, * O send out thy light and thy truth.” 


Davin. 

 T will endeavour that you may be ablé 

to have these things always in remem- 
brance.”"—PErTer. 

PONTEPRACT: 
Borthroyd, 1813. 8vo. pp. 441. 
Pr. 8s. 

Borthroyd, Printer. 





Mr. Kipp, “ Minister of the 
Church and Congregation of Pro- 
testant Dissenters at Cleck-Heaton,” 
informs us in an Advertisement, 
that, 
these Sermons were prepared for the 
press during many months of illness, 
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and of suspension from the public 
duties of the ministry. In this exer- 
cise, the author at once secured a 
pleasing employment for himself, and 
complied with the requests of highly 
esteemed friends. He is far from 
having answered his wishes, but he 
has done what he could. To aid in 
the instruction of villages and fami- 
lies, has been particularly his object, 
and with this in view, he has been 
guided in the selection of subjects, 
the length of the discourses, and the 
style in which they are written. May 
God sanction the attempt with his 
blessing, and make it subservient to 
his glory ! 

The foregoing Advertisement is 
followed by an address to the con- 
gregation over which Mr. Kidd has 
for “ten yeats” presided : it is too 
long for insertion entire, aud can- 
not well be abridged. 

This Volume contains xxvi Ser- 
mons; of which the Titles are con- 
tained in the following list.— 


I. The way to Life.—II. The excom- 
municated Man.—IlI. Faults remem- 
bered.—IV. Christ a Servant.—V. The 
Call of God obeyed—VI. The three 
Hebrew Youths.—VII. Love to Christ. 
—VIIL. Naaman the Leper.—IX. The 
God of Salvation.—X. The favored Peo- 

le. —XI. The Disciples’ request.—X II. 

ristian Thanksgiving.— XIII. The 
Sorrow and Resignation of Christ.— 
XIV. The good Shepherd.—XV. Pro- 
ousvre Religion.—X V1.—Calumny re- 

uted.—X VII. The Gospel Message.— 
XVII. Encouragement in Difficalties. 
—XIX. The Understanding opened.— 
XX. The Witness of the Spirit —XXI. 
Anger reproved.--X XII. Knowledge and 
Obedience.—X XU. The Divine Com- 
mission.— XXIV. The Evil of Incon- 
sideration.—X X VI. Christ Immutable. 
—XXVI. The Christian Minister's Joy. 

Having thus given a catalogue of 
the Sermons contained in the vo- 
lume before us, it only remains to 
present the reader with some speci- 
mens of them. We select the fol- 
lowing ;—it is the first sentence of 


the discourse entitled “‘'‘The way to 
Life.” 


Tsaran, lv. 5. “ Hear, and your soul 
shall live.” The soul brethren.—No- 
thing is so near to us as the soul. 
Nothing is of such immense value; 
for what shall a “man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” The psalmist 
prays thus, “ leave not my soul desti- 
tute.” He prays again, “ let my soul 
live.” The prophet in the text in- 
structs us how this life is attained; 
and this attainment must be unspeak+ 
ably desirable. 

Life in every respect is sweet. Man 
will encounter the greatest difliculties, 
he will suffer the severest privations, 
he will make the most painful sacri- 
fices, with a view to prolong only 
his temporal existence: “ Skin for 
skin, all that a man hath will he give 
for his life.” (Job. ii. 4.) The life of 
the soul, therefore, the happy exist- 
ence of the immortal Spirit, must be 
a concern of infinite moment.—p. 1. 

We extract, also, the concluding 
paragraph of Mr. K’s Sermon on 
“The Divine Commission.” After 
having considered the text, (Ezech. 
ii. 7.) in its different significations, 
and applied it to the various orders 
of persons, who either frequent his 
Chapel, or may peruse his volume, 
the author thus proceeds : 

Much of this discourse has been 
addressed to characters different from 
yourselves; but you are not unin- 
terested when this is the case. It 
gives you pleasure when your fellow- 
men are warned of their danger, and 
urged to flee from the wrath to come. 
Lift up your heart in prayer, and let 
your petition be, that the sinners in 
Zion may be afraid; that transgres- 
sors may repent of their evil ways; 
that many who to this hour have re- 
fused the gospel, may hear, and fear, 
and trust in the Lord.—p. 390. 





at 
HEBREW ETYMOLOGY: 
Consisting of Select Passages of 
; SCRIPTURE: 

In which the original meanings of 
many Names of Persons and Places 
are interpreted by Scripture. 

To which is prefixed, a Critical Ex- 
amination of Exon. iii. 14. 
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© TJ ant huth sent me.” 
LONDON: n 
Lunn, 1813. 12me. pp. 37. Pr. 2s. 
Calvert, Printer. 

Tue learned and excellent author 
of this little work, the Bishop of 
St. Davids, has lately done much 
to simplify and facilitate the study 
of the Hebrew Language. His 
publications on that subject are 
the following, of which the sixth 
in order is now before us. 





1. Copper-plate Copies of Hebrew 
Letters aud Words, Price 1s. 

2. The Llebrew Reader, Svo. Part I. 
Price 2s. 

3. Ditto, Part If. Price 8s. 

N.B.—tThe tirst Part of the ifebrew 
Reader is published separately in Larce 
Tracts, 12mo, Price 1s. each. 

4. Motives to the Study of Hebrew, 
Part I. Price 1s, 

5. Ditto, Part I. Price 1s. 6d. 

6. Hebiew Etyinology ; to whichis 
pee a Critical Examination of 
2xod. iii, 14.—“ I am hath sent me,” 
Price 2s. 

7. The Arabic Alphabet. Price 1s. 

8. The Samaritan and Syriac Al- 
phabets, with a Praxis to each. Price 
1s. 


Of the present book, the design is 
thus explained ; 


The intention of these pages is to 
supply the Hebrew learner with some 
easy materials of reading, and at the 
same time with a proof that in many 
passages of Seripture no version is 
capable of explaining the sense of the 
original. ln the words of Hosea i. 9. 
“ Then said God, Cali his name Lo- 
ammi: for ve are not my people :” the 
reason of the appellation, to which 
the Scripture reiers, is unintelligible 
but in the words of the original. The 
same may be said of all the other pas- 
ihe insufficiency uf versions 
in such passages is obvious; and the 
end of this publication will be answer- 
ed, it it lead to a persuasion that other 
dithculues in Scripture may arise fivia 


Sarcs, 
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ignorance of the original; and if it 
excite a wish in any one, who is as 
yet unacquainted with Hebrew, to 
study the language, that he may bet- 
ter understand his Bible. 

‘The unlearned reader will perceive 
from this small collection of Etymo- 
logies, that Mebrew proper names, 
like ail other proper names, are signi- 
ficant terms; and that names which 
are become appropriate by use, are 
general terms in their original mean- 
ing. He will perceive too, that the 
names of things are sometimes derived 
from éxternal adjuncts, sometimes 
from attendant circumstances; and 
that, in many, perhaps most cases, 
names become appropriate by arbitrary 
imposition and use, more than by pee 
culiar or specific qualities. 

I have confined this selection to 
such names as are explained in the 
words of Scripture; and it has been 
made rather for the purposes before 
meniioned, of exemplifying the in- 
sufliciency of versions, and of afford- 
ing sume exercise to the Hebrew 
learner than of discussing the princi- 
les of Hebrew Etymology, or of aua- 
ede the examples here brought.— 


pp. i-ni. 


Of the manner in which the efy- 
mology is introduced, we present 
our readers with two specimens, 


Babel. 


Therefore is the name of it called 
Bate! ; because the Lonp did there 
confound ihe language of all the earth: 
and trom thence did the Lorp scatter 
them abroad upon the face of all the 
earth. Gen. xi, 9. 

Beth-el. 

And he was afraid, and said, How 
dreadtul [is] this place! this [is] none 
other but the house of God, and this 
[is] the gate of heaven. 

And he called the name of that 
place Beth-el/: but the name of that 
city [was called| Luz at the first. 

p. 9. [ Gen. xxviii. 17, 19. 


The conclusion of his examina- 
tion of Exodus iii, 14. is this: 


——— 
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This compound term, WN TIN 
Fyn, being the name which God 
gives himself in his first answer to 
Moses, should either not be trans!ated, 
but be retained in its original form, 
for the same reason which requires 
Ehjch as a proper name, instead of I 
am, and Jehovah, instead of He is, or 
He will be: (the Bible abounds in com- 
pound proper names, such as Ishmael, 
God hath heard, Jehovih-jireh, God 
will see, &c.) or should be translated 
in its full signification, I am He, that 
aus, and is, and will be.—pj. xiii, Xiv. 





A TREATISE 
ON FEBRILE DISEASES 
INCLUDING THE 
Various Species of Fever, and al] Dis- 
eases attended with Fever. 
BY A.P. WILSON PHILIP, M. D. 
F. R. S. Ed. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, Physici- 
an to the Worcester Infirmary, Xc. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
THIRD EDITION. 
LONDON: 
Underwood, 1813. 8vo. pp. 1144. 
Lymbs, Printer, Worcester. 





Dr. Puttip states, in his Pre- 
face, that his only object in revis- 
ing the present treatise has been 
to render it more useful to the 
practitioner: and that he has en- 
deavoured to reduce it into as small 
a compass as the nature of the 
work admits: for it was offered to 
the public not as an outline, but 
as nearly the sum of our know- 
ledge on the subject. 

After vindicating himself from 
the charge of disrespect towards 
Dr. Cullen, and disavowing the 
practical tevets of Dr. Brown, Dr. 
P. presents us with his own opinion 
on the nature of fever: 


It appears from some experiments 
with the microscope, related in the 
introduction to the second part of this 
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treatise, that inflammation arises from 
debility of the capillary vessels, and 
their consequent distension by the 
vis atergo; and that we can at will 
produce inflammation by debilitating 
the capillaries, and relieve it by in- 
creasing their action. Wherever 
therefore, the symptoms of infamma- 
tion, increased temperature, redness 
and swelling appear, the capillary 
vessels are debilitated and preterna- 
turally distended. Now in the hot 
stage of fever, the whole surface is 
affected with increased tempcrature, 
redness and sweiling. That the ca- 
pillary vessels of the surface are here 
in a state of debility farther appears 
from the preceding symptoms, those 
of the cold stage, in which, the debi- 
litated vessels not yet being distended 
by the vis a tergo, the surface is pale 
and shrunk, We can have no doubt 
that the same state of the vessels, 
which we observe in the external sur- 
face, obtains in the various internal 
surfaces, which is indicated by the 
same diminution or loss of the secret- 
ing power in them, and as far as we 
can see, the same shrinking in the 
cold, and fullness and redness in the 
hot stage: and as the debility of the 
capillaries of a part, as appears from 
direct observation, always produces 
increased action of the larger arteries 
of the part, this general debility of the 
capillaries produces increased action 
of the whole arterial system. In 
inflammation, the debilitated vessels 
being comparatively few, the vis a 
tergo agg and. to a great degree 
distends them. In fever, the debi- 
litated vessels being very numerous 
it produces its effect more slowly and 
to a less degree, in proportion as the 
resistance is greater. Fever and in- 
‘tlammation, therefore, seem only to 
differ inthe one being a general, 
the other a local, affection; to which 
all the diflerences in the phenomena 
of these diseases may, I believe, be 
easily traced. pp. vil - viii. 


The Diseases which form the 
subject of the present work are 
divided into two great natural 
classes: in one, the fever is idio- 
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pathic; in the other, the conse- 
quence of a local disease. The 
Introduction to the first volume, 
consisting of forty-four pages, con- 
tains nosolugical observations on 
these classes, and on the various 
species arranged under them. It 
professes, in the first place, to give 
an accurate character of each dis- 
ease ; by which Dr. P. means not 
an account of all the symptoms, 
not a description of the disease as 
it really appears, but merely an 
enumeration of a certain set of its 
symptoms, which, either at the 
same time, or in succession, con- 
stantly attend it, and distinguish it 
from others. In the second place, 
to arrange the characters of diseases 
methodically, that is, in such a way, 
as best assists the memory. In each 
of these points, the Doctor thinks, 
there are difficulties which appear 
to be insurmountable, and conse- 
quently a perfect system of Noso- 
logy is not to be expected, although 
there is a possibility of greatly im- 
proving our present systems. 

Dr. P. considers Dr. Cullen’s sys- 
tem, both in its arrangement and 
definitions, as far superior to those 
which preceded it ; but yet he dis- 
sents from him in several particu- 
lars. These he explains at length, 
and adduces arguments in support 
of his own opinions. He con- 
cludes the Introduction with his 
own mode of arranging febrile dis- 
eases, and the local affections which 
characterise certain species of 
them. 

The Introduction to the se- 
cond volume, occupying forty-eight 
pages, is on the subject of Inflam- 
mation.—The numerous species of 
febrile diseases treated of in these 
volumes, will be learned from the 
Table of Contents. 

, CONTENTS. 

Iutreduction—Part I, Of Idiopa- 


thic Tevers— Book 1. Of Intermitting 
and Remitting Fevers—Chap. 1. Of the 
Species and Varieties of Intermitting 
aud Renfitting Fevers—Chap. 2. Of the 
Symptoms of Intermitting and Remit- 
ting Fevers—Chap. 3. Of the Morbid 
Appearances discovered by Dissection 
in those who Die of Intermittents—Chap. 
4. Of the causes of Intermittents— 
Chap. 5. Of the Treatment of Intermit- 
tents— Chap. 6. Of the Modus Ope- 
randi of the Remedies employed in in- 
termittents — Book 11. Of Continued 
Fever—Chap.1. Of the Symptoms of 
Continued Fever—Chap. 2. Of the Re- 
mote Causes of Continued Fever—Chap. 
3. Of the Treatment of Continued Fever 
—Chap. 4. Of the Varieties of Conti- 
nued Fever—Book m1. Of the Exan- 
themata—Chap. 1. Of the Small-pox— 
Chap. 2. Of the Chicken-pox—Chap. 3. 
Of the Measles—Chap. 4. Of the Scar- 
let Fever—Chap. 5. Of the Plague— 
Chap. 6. Ot the Urticaria. 


Parr II. OfSymptomatic Fevers.— 
Introduction—Book 1. Of the Phiegma- 
sie—Chap. 1. Of the Symptoms of the 
Pilegmasie—Chap. 2. Of the Causes of 
the Palegmasix—Chap. 3. Of the Treat- 
ment of the Phlegmasie—Chap. 4. Of 
the Phlegmon—Chap. 5. Of Erysipelag 
—Chap. 6. Of Phrenitis—Chap. 7. Of 
Ophthalmia—Chap. 8. Of Otitis and 
Odontalgia.—Chap. 9. Of Cynanche— 
Chap. 10. Of Pneumonia—Chap. 11. Of 
Peripneumonia Notha—Chap. 12. Of 
Carditis and Pericarditis— Chap. 13. 
Of Gastritis—Chap. 14. Of Enteritis— 
Chap. 15. Of Hepatitis—Chap. 16. Of 
Splenitis, Nephritis, Cystitis, and Histe- 
ritis—Chap. 17. Of the Rheamatism— 
Chap. 18. Of the Gout—Book 11. Of the 
Hemorrhagie Febriles—Chap. 1. Of the 
Symptoms of the Hemorrhagie Febriles 
—Chap. 2. Of the Causes of the Hamor- 
rhagie Febriles—Chap. 3. Of the Treat- 
ment of the Hemorrhagie Febriles— 
Chap. 4. Of Phthisis Palmonalis—Book 
ut. Of the Proflavia Febrilia—Chap. 1. 
Of Catarrh— Chap. 2. Of Dysentery. 


From this catalogue we shall se- 
lect one article, on the treatment 
of Acute Rheumatism. 


This disease, we have seen, differs 
from most of the other phlegmasia, 
it not being apt to terminate in sup- 
puration or gangrene, on which, and 





~ 
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the seat of the inflammation, what 
is peculiar in its treatment depends. 

The general treatment in acute 
rheumatism resembles that of no dis- 
ease which has been considered, so 
much as the syvocha. 

In most of the phlegmasiz, parti- 
cularly those last treated of, the dan- 
ger of suppuration and gangrene is 
such, that to prevent these termina- 
tions we are often obliged to risk a 
greater degree of debility than there 
is any good reason for risking in the 
case before us. It is not so much our 
object here by general evacuations to 
remove the local symptoms as to allay 
the general excitement. The pre- 
sence of the inflammatory affection, 
however, both by keeping up the 
excitement and assuring us that the 
disease will not terminate in typhus, 
properly so called, indicates a freer use 
of antiphlogistic measures than is pro- 
per in simpie synochae. The general 
excitement for the first days is often 
such as warrants even repeated blood- 
letting. 

But if the generai excitement does 
not warrant it, we are not to employ 
it for the purpose of relieving the 
pain. Sydenham in his early practice 
seems to have employed blood-letting 
with this view, but he confesses that 
experience taught him that he had 
used it too freely in this disease. And 
although Dr. Cullen recommends 
more copious blood-letting in acute 
rheumatism than seems fully war- 
ranted by the experience of others, 
he observes, “that attempting a cure 
by large and repeated blood-letting 
is attended with many inconveni- 
ences.” Upon the whole, general 
blood-letting is seldom proper after 
the fifth or sixth day, and at no time 
when the fever is abating, although 
the pains should become worse. Be- 
sides the usual bad effects of much 
blood-letting it seems often to render 
the disease inore obstinate, and some- 
times to change itinto the chronic furm. 
Sydenham thought it of consequence 
in rheumatism to let blood from the 
side most affected, which ought surely 
to be preferred. 


Catharsis is much recommended in 
acute rheumatism, and, as in almost 
all febrile diseases, is to a certuin ex- 
tent highly beneficial. As it tends 
less to debilitate than blood-letting, it 
may be used more treely. Great 
excitement, however, is to be reduced 
rather by blood-letting, than cathar- 
tics. ‘They are less powerful in diimi- 
nishing excitement, and when many 
joints are affected, the frequent action 
ot the bowels is attended with great 
pain and inconvenience. The mild 
saline or mercuria! cathartics are the 
best. 

Emetics are seldom employed ia 
rheumatism; some writers think that 
they are used with advantage after 
the excitement is moderated by blood- 
letting, but nauseating doses appear 
to be preferable. 

The great advantage obtained from 
sweating ini chronic rheumatism, has 
induced practitioners to rely upon it 
in the acute form of the disease. 
But here we must avoid heating me- 
dicines and external warmth, means 
employed with great advantage in the 
furmer case. There are few diapho- 
retics more powerful than nauseating 
doses of emetics; and as these at the 
same time tend otherwise to allay the 
febrile symptoms, they are well 
adapted to the case before us. They 
likewise frequently answer the pur- 
pose of cathartics. 

Many other medicines have been 
recommended with a view to promote 
perspiration, and all are said to have 
proved beneficial. Among the chief 
of these is nitre, which by some prac- 
titioners has been Ae in very large 
doses. Dr. Brocklesby' seems to 
have trusted chiefly to this medicine; 
he gave it in very large quantity. 
Dr. Brocklesby’s observations deserve 
the attention of those who practice in 
Similar circumstances. In smaller 
doses it is useful in all cases, when 
the excitement is considerable. 

Camphor has been very generally 
employed as a diaphoretic in acute 
rheumatism. Sir John Pringle gave 
it in combination with the carbonate 
of ammonia. He sometimes gave the 


? His Account of the Diseases of the Army. 
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latter without the camphor. Guaia- 
cum and opium have also been re- 
commended with the same view, 
The excellent effects of guaiacum in 
the chronic rheumatism seems to 
have led to its use here. Camphor 
is a feeble medicine, although it 
seems, by its anodyne quality, some- 
times to add to the good effects of 
others. Ammonia and guaiacum are 
too heating while there is much 
fever. 

Respecting the use of opium in this 
disease there is much difference of 
opinion. It was observed, that 
opium appears to be more beneficial 
in the phlegmasiz, the less proportion 
the general, bear to the local, symp- 
toms. As in rheumatism, the inilam- 
mation is more external, the general, 
bear a less proportion to the loca!, 
symptoms, than in the visceral phleg- 
masia; and in many cases, we find 
the pains very severe when the gene- 
ral affection of the system is by no 
means so. As far as 1 can judge trom 
my own experience, it is in these 
cases that opium is most beneficial. 
The tendency to perspiration in rheu- 
matisin, seems also often to obviate 
the bad effects it is apt to produce in 
the phlegmasia. On this account, it 
is generally found adviseable to use 
it in combination with those medi- 
cines which direct its operation to the 
skin, particularly antimony and ipe- 
cacuanha, These, especially the com- 
bination of opium and ipecacuanha, 
appear to be of all the means we pos- 
“sess, the most powerful in allaying 
the pain, when the febrile symptoms 
are moderate. 

In many cases of chronic rheuna- 
tism it almost uniformly succeeds, if 
it be given in such doses as to ren- 
der the perspiration general and pro- 
fuse for several days; great care be- 
‘ing taken that the sweating shall 
abate gradually, and that the patient 
shall not soon after it be exposed to 
cold. I have found the compound 


tincture of guaiacum an excellent 
means of supporting the insensible 
perspiration, and defending the pa- 
tient against the effects of cold after 
such sweats. : 

It is not to be overlooked, that 
when sweating does not.soon relieve 
the symptoms, it often fails altoge- 
ther, and persevering, under these 
circumstances, in exciting it, often, 
like other profuse evacuations, occa- 
sions the acute, to degenerate into 
the chronic, form of the disease. 

Opium given alone and at an early 
period of the acute rheumatism, es- 
pecially when the fever is considera- 
ble, often dues harm. Sydenham ob- 
serves, that more blood-letting was 
necessary in those cases where opium 
was used; and Stork remarks, that 
when we attempt to procure sleep by 
paregorics, the patient becomes rest- 
less and giddy, troubled with distress- 
ing dreams and starting during sleep, 
which, instead of refreshing, seems 
to fatigue, him; the pulse becoming 
frequent, unequal, and contracted. 
Van Swieten, Dr. M‘Bride, Dr. Brock- 
leshy, and others, make similar ob- 
servations. 

By some practitioners, opium has 
been given after evacuations, with a 
view to restore the impaired strength, 
Sydenham gave it after the operation 
of catharucs, ‘Che Peruvian bark has 
been found eminently serviceable to- 
wards the decline of the disease, 
especially when the fever returns at 
intervals, assuming more or less of 
the form of an intermittent. Some 
have recommended the Peruvian 
bark, Dr. Cullen observes, at an ear- 
lier period, but it is proper in those 
cases only, in which the phlogistic 
diathesis is much abated, and where 
at the same time, the exacerbations 
of the disease are manifestly periodi- 
cal.” 

Mercury has been recommended in 
acute rheumatism, but, except as a 
cathartic, it seems of little use in this 


2 Van Swieten’s Comment. Dr. Millar's Diseases of Great Britain, &c. 

2 Ithas been lately recommended at the very commencement of the disease, and 
-even in cases where the pulse is strong and hard. From the trials I have made, I am 
inclined to subscribe to Dr. Cullen’s opinion, that its exhibition ought not te be 


attempted under these circumstances, 




















form of the disease. In the chronic 
rheumatism it is sometimes of service, 
but 1 believe much less frequently 
than has heen supposed, the pains in 
many cases supposed rheumatic, being 
bilious or venereal. 

The die. in acute rheumatism 
should be the same as in other 
inflammatory diseases, mild and di- 
luting 

The temperature of the patient’s 
room should be as uniform as possi- 
ble, and rather cool. Some think 
that he should be laid in blankets in 
order to promote perspiration and pre- 
vent taking cold. This is often very 
necessary in chronic rheumatism, 
where profuse sweating is more fre- 
quently employed, and the patient is 
more susceptible of cold. 

Among the local remedies, blood- 
letting holds the chief place. While 
the pains are general, we cannot 
employ local blood jetting. It is im- 
possible by bleeding from one joint 
to relieve the rest. It is after the 
fever remits, when the pains still 
continue severe, and fix themselves 
chiefly in a few of the joints, attended 
with some degree of redness and 
swelling, that it is of most service. 

Although blisters are less proper 
while the inflammation is considera- 
ble, after it has been, to a certain de- 

ree, reduced, their effects will often 

found more permanent. 

The same chanpeation applies to 
them as to local blood-letting. It is 
when the pains are chiefly confined 
to a few joints that they are to be em- 
ployed; at an early period indeed, 
when the pains are general and the 
= hard, they do more harm than 


Rubefacients often relieve the 
pains, but when thus driven from 
one joint, they are apt to attack ano- 
ther, Fomentations are also of ser- 
vice after the fever has abated. The 
actual cautery has been employed, 
and is still in certain cases of chronic 
rheumatism recommended by some 
practitioners on the Continent. It 
1s said to be a very effectual remedy, 
when the disease is obstinately fixed 
in — joints. 

hat has been said- on former 
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occasions respecting the encourage- 
ment of the symptoms found critical 
in the phlegmasia, is applicable here. 
If a tendency to sweating shows 
itself, it should be encouraged by 
every means that does not tend to 
increase the febrile symptoms. We 
are also to favor any tendency to he- 
morrhagy. If an eruption brings 
considerable relief, we may, for 4 day 
or two, discontinue the evacuating 
plan; but if the eruption appears 
without bringing relief, it should 
occasion no change in the mode of 
treatment. When rheumatism ter- 
minates in any kind of ulceration, we 
must not attempt to heal it tuo sud- 
denly. pp 342-348. 


THE DEATH OF 
PRINCE BRAGATION ; 
OR THE FRENCH DEFEATED 
IN RUSSIA AND POLAND, 
In 1812 and 1813. 
A POEM, 
BY THE REV. R. PATRICK, A. M, 
Chaplain to the Dowager Marchioness 
of Townshend, and Vicar of Scul-coates ; 
Author, of a Charity Sermon on the 
Vices and the Charities of a Sea-port; 
and of a Numeral Chart in Two Hundred 
Languages ; inserted in Nos. VII. and 
VIII, of the CLAssicaL JuuRNaL. 
LONDON: 
Longman, 1813, 8vo. 
Topping, Printer, Hull. 





THE subject of this poem is 
not confined to the circumstances 
attending the death of Prince Bra- 
gation, but comprises a rapid cele- 
bration of the prominent events of 
the whole Russian campaign.—The 
Poem opens wit! the spectacle of the 
wounded prince lying on the field of 
Borodino, and declaring his resolu- 
tion to remaiu there till his dying eyes 
should behold the victory of his 
countrymen.—His heroic voice sti- 
mulates them to pursue their ad- 
vantage; and when the contest 
ends in the defeat of the enemy, 
his transports break forth in pro- 
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phetic vision of the progress of the 
Russian arms, their final success, 
and the total destruction of the 
invaders.— The curtain of fate 
seems withdrawn before the earth- 
unclouded sight of the expiring 
hero, and while surrounded by 

“ 





Warriors, friends, companions all,” 
he utters their high destiny, and 
that of his country, in a series of 
approaching victories, which, like 
the sun of immortality rising upon 
his soul, are “‘ seen of him alone.” 

He first breaks into ecstasy at the 
sound of the careering squadrons, 
pursuing the discomfited foe over 
the conquered field ; then adverts 
to the devastation of Smolensko, 
and other deeds of outrage by the 
Invader, and presages the terrible 
retribution that awaits him in his 
total defeat and flight from the 
empire, 


Where pale Emaciation oft was seen 

To bathe her steps in blood! 

Some with dire shrieks in woful strain, 

OF strongest pangs in frightful climes 
complain; —_[in curses deep but Jow ; 

Some howl with anguish loud, and some 

In horrible composure some are fixed ; 

In settled mute distress, 

Upwards awhile their eye they cast, 

But soon they heave no groan, they 
breathe no sigh, 

To them the love of life, to them 

‘The bitterness of death, is past ; 

They shudd'ring sink, and die in sleep 

Beneath the driving suowy blast! 


The fugitives who survive the 
influence of the winter Bivouacs 
have only a deferred destruction, 
for 
The whizzing tartar arrowy shower 
All night, all day, 

Weary that wandering host, 
And stop their destined way. 

The poet touches on the horrors 
of Berezina, that “ bridge of 
death,” and bursts forth in an ani- 
‘mated apostrophe to the flying 
Leader of the French ; 
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Turn, Tyrant, tarn thy savage eye, 

Aud see thy biood-hounds fell, 

So lately fierce as furies, terrible as hell! 

In their own blood they lie! 

Yes, atheist host of France ! 

Thy daring blasphemies had reached 

The Sovereign Ruler of the sky : 

Strack by Jehovah's arm, ye sicken and 
ye die! 

And he, the fiereest tyrant of the West, 

Who swims to empire through a purple 
flood, 

(For such is Heaven’s behest) 

Welt’ring in blood 

A second prond Senacherib shall die ; 

Such the well-measured doom and well- 
earn’d fate wait; 

This second Tamerlane, this Attila shall 

Nay, France herself shall rise, and at a 
blow [woe! 

Crush the dire author of all Europe's 


The poem continues to recount 
the progress of the brave Russians, 
who 
——lion-warriors rousing from their den, 
(Where rise their Father's graves, the 

first of men !) amain ; 
Chase o’er their hunting-ground their foes 
And terminates with the death of 
the gallant Prince, who, breathing 
out his soul in prayers for his coun- 
try, 

————__——s inks to rest 
On mourning Valor’s steely breast, 
While laurell’d Russia stoops to shed 


Her tears’ sad tribute on her Champion's 
head! 
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OUTLINES OF 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
Intended principally for the use of 
STU DENTS. 

BY ANDREW FYFE, 
EDINBURGH: 

Black. 1813. Svo. pp. 352. Pr. 8s. 
Piilans, Printer. 


Mr. Fyfe informs us in his Ad- 
vertisement that much of the in- 
formation contained in these out- 
lines is derived from modern Zoo- 
tomists, particularly Blumenbach 
and Cuvier, whose works, he ob- 
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serves, ought to be carefully peru- 
sed by every one who proposes to 
make Comparative Anatomy an ob- 


ject of pursuit. 


The book before us appears to 
be the fourth volume of a set, of 
which the three-first volumes were 
previously published. ‘The subjects 
of which it treats are the follow- 
ing : 

Mammalia—Birds—Reptiles—Fish- 
es— Mollusca—Crustacea — Insects— 
Worms—Zoophytes. 

Mr. Fyfe’s manner of treating 
these subjects will be seen by the 
following extract, on the brain of 
Mamiualia. 

Of the Brain. 

The Brain in Mammalia complete- 
ly fills the Cranium, and has nearly 
the same parts as in the Human Bo- 
dy ; but there are certain peculiarities 
which distinguish the Brain of all 
other Animals from that of Man. 
These consist chiefly in its being 
much smaller in proportion to the 
Body, and also to the Cerebellum and 
Spinal Marrow, but more particularly 
to the Nerves arising from it. To 
this last circumstance there are no 
exceptions, though there are several 
to the others. Some of the Ape and 
Mouse kind equal Man in the pro- 
portion of the size of the Brain, and 
certain Birds surpass him ; but accor- 
ding to Sopmmerrine and Ese, the 
size of the Brain, to the Nerves ari- 
sing from it, bears an exact ratio to 
the faculties of the Animal’s Mind ; 
and though, in some small Animals, 
the Brain is proportionally larger to 
the size of the Body than in Man, 
yet all, even the Monkey tribe, are 
far inferior to him in respect to the 
proportion between the Brain and 
Nerves. 

The proportion the Brain hears to 
the rest of the Body it is difficult to 
ascertain, on account of the different 
States of fatness and leanness of the 
Body ; but, taking things in a ver 
general way, it is found that small 
Animals have the Brain largest in 
proportion. 

The largest Brain SormmeRrnine 


found in the Horse weighed 1b. 402. 
while the smailést in Man was gib, 
540z.; yet the Nerves in the former 
were ten times larger than those in 
the latter. 

Dr. Monro found the Brain in the 
Ox only one-fourth the weight of that 
ofthe Human Body, while the weight 
of the Body of the former was six 
times greater than that of the latter; 
or, the Human Brain is twenty-four 
times greater in proportion to the 
weight of the Body thau that of the Ow, 

lau Man, at different times of life, 
its weight varies from a 22d in a 
young person, to a 35th of the Body 
in a Subject advanced in hile. 

In the Ourang-outang, it is a 48th; 
in other Apes, it varies from a 22d 
to upwards of a 100th; in the Mouse, 
it is a 41st; in the Kat, a 76th; in 
the Hare, a 228th; in the Mole, a 
36th; in the Dog, from a 47th toa 
305th; im the Cat, a 94th; in the 
Bear, a 265th ; in the Horse, a 400th ; 
in the Or, an 860th; in the Hog, 
from a 412th toa 512th; in the Dol- 
phin, from a @5th to a 102d; in the 
Porpoise, a 91st. 

he proportion the Cerebrum bears 
to that of the Cerebellum is as follows: 
In Man, as 6 to 1; in Apes, ftom as 
6 to 1 to as 14 ta 1; in the Mouse, as 
2 to 1; in the Rat, as 3ith to 1; in 
the Hare, as 6 to 1; inthe Mole, as 
4; to 1; in the Dog, as & to 1; in 
the Cat, as 6 to 1; in the Horse, as 7 
to 1; in the Ox, as 9 to 1; in the 
Sheep, as 5 to 1. 

The proportional breadth of the 
Brain to that of the Medulla Oblong- 
ata, is greater in Man than in other 
Mammalia, with few exceptions. In 
Man, it is as 7 to 1; in Apes, from as 
4 to 1 to as 5 to1; in the Dog, as 11 
to 6; in the Cat, as 11 to 4; in the 
Horse, as 21 to 8; in the Ox, as 13 
to 5; in the Deer, as 5 to 2; im the 
Dolphin, as 13 to 1. 

The Falx of the Dura Mater, in 
Mammalia, is sinaller in proportion 
than in Man; the Hemispheres being 
less in danger of injuring each other. 
I. is of different breadths in different 
Animals. In some few individuals 
of the class, as the Ornithorrynchus 
and Porpoise, it is partly Osseous. 
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The Tentorium in Quadrupeds is pro- 
portionally broader than in Man; 
and in many, particularly the Carni- 
vora, it contains in its substance a 
late of Bone. In the Cat and Bear 
ind, this plate is in one piece; in the 
Horse, Dog, and Seal, in three. The 
Osseous Tenturium is commonly con- 
sidered as obviating the effects of 
concussion, though it is tound in some 
Animals of slow, as well as in those 
of quick motion. The Falx Minor is 
wanting in Quadrupeds. The other 
two Membranes of the Brain are simi- 
lar to those in the Human Species. 

The form of the Brain varies in 
different Animals. In the Ape tribe, 
it is oval, as in Man; in Carnivora, 
and some others, as the Hare and 
Rabbit, it is narrower anteriorly; 
others have the Cerebrum almost 
round. In the Dolphin, it is remark- 
able, in being twice as broad from 
one side to the other, as from before 
backwards. 

The Lobes of the Brain, particu- 
larly the Lateral, are not so promi- 
nent in other Animals as in Man, 
though there is considerable variety 
here among different individuals. In 
the Ape, there are Posterior Lobes, 
and these lie over the Cerebellum, as 
in the Human Body; but in other 
true Quadrupeds, the Posterior Lobes, 
strictly so called, are wanting; the 
Cerebellum lying exposed behind the 
Cerebrum. In the Dolphin, the Ce- 
rebellum is covered by the Cerebrum. 

The circumvolutions of the Brain 
are not so deep in other Mammalia 
as in Man, and they are generally 
less numerous. In the Ape, they are 
much fewer. In the Rodentia, as the 
Mouse, &c. there are, in general, 
no distinctly marked convolutions : 
though they are numerous in Carni- 
vora, Solipeds, and Ruminants. 

In all Mammalia, the Cerebellum is 
marked nearly as in Man, with 
‘Transverse Fissures, which, in Carni- 
vora, Solipeds, and Ruminants, divide 
it into Lobules, forminy Convolutions 
somewhat as in the Cerebrum; but 
these vary much in different Animals. 
The middle Lobes of it are pro- 
portionally larger than in the corre- 
sponding parts of the Human Body. 

The Cortical and Medullary parts 


of the Brain are similar to those in 


Man. The Corpus Callosum, Corpo- . 


ra Striata, and Fornix, vary only a 
little in their breadth, the last fre- 
quently covering a considerable por- 
tion of the Optic Thalami. 

The Lateral Veniricles have no Di- 
gital Cavities, in consequence of the 
absence of the Posterior Lobes. . The 
Cornua Ammonis are, in general, 
larger in proportion, but they are not 
so promine:t on the surface. . 

In the Horse, Or, Sheep, &c. the 
third Ventricle forms a sort of circu- 
lar passage, which surrounds the 
Commissura Mollis of the Optic Tha- 
lami. The fourth Ventricle has no- 
thing remarkable about it ; the Arbor 
Vite, in the substance of the Cerebel- 
Jum, has a considerable resemblance 
to that in the Human Brain. 

The Tubercula Quadrigemina are 
larger, hence better named Nates and 
Testes in the Quadruped, especially in 
Herbivora, thar in Man, though they 
are more nearly of the same size in the 
Ape. ‘The Nates are Cortical, and 
the Testes Medullary externally, as 
in Man. In Carnivorous Animals, 
the Testes are generally larger than 
the Nates. In the Dolphin, they are 
triple the size. In Herbivora, the 
Nates, on the contrary, are much 
larger than the Testes, and are of a 
round form. The Pineal Gland, in 
Quadrupeds, is similar to that in 
Man, but is generally more conical 
and pointed. The Acervulus Cere- 
bri, so frequently occurring in, or 
near, the Pineal Gland in the Human 
Brain, is seldom met with here. It 
has been seen in some of the Pecora, 
as the Fallow Deer and Goat. 

The inequalities at the Base of the 
Brain are much less considerable than 
in Man. The Tuber Annulare is 
less prominent. In Carnivora, there 
are two Corpora Albicantia; in Her- 
bivora, there is only one. The Cor- 

ora a are considerably 
onger than in the Human Species. 

In his description of the teeth 
of Mammalia, Mr. F. gives a table 
exhibiting the number of teeth on 
each side of each jaw, in a few of 
the different Genera: this we pre- 
sent to our readers, 


cd 
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Number of the Teeth on each side of each Jaw, in a Sew of 
the different Genera of Mammalia. 


Genera. “4 


Some Apes, . 


Other Apes . , 
ee, 
Rat, . . . 
’ Hare, ° . - 
Mole, ° ° ‘ 
Bear, F ° . 
Dog, Wolf, Fox, . ° 
Cat,. . e . 
Soliped e . . 
Solipeds ‘ ° . 
Camel, , ° e ° 


Musk and some Deer, 


Other Deer, and Ruminants 


_with hollow horns, 
ig, we 
| ae 
The first twenty-three pages of 
the book are occupied by an “ Ar- 


rangement of animals according 
to their anatomical structure.” 
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that more immediately concern the 
public, are here subjoined : 


The merit and value of Anthony a 
Wood's biographical labors are so well 
known, and so justly appreciated, 
that no introduction to these volumes 
would appear necessary, were it not 
right to declare the authorities on 
which the additional information 
rests, and to point out those peculi- 
arities, which distinguish the present 
from the two preceding editions. 

The first edition, which appeared in 
the years 1691 and 1692, although 
not printed under the immediate su- 
perintendance of the author, may be 
considered as entirely proceeding 
from him. It is true, that some few 
passages were rejected by the licen- 
ser, and a few others, as he himself 
somewhat pettishly informs us, were 
altered by his own friends; but, as 
there can be no doubt that this was 
the genuine work of the author, so 
must he be regarded as answerable 


. for every statement and character it 


contains. 

It has been thought the more ne- 
cessary to insist on this point, since 
Wood has incurred great reproach. 
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because, at the time the proceedings 
against him by Lord Clarendon were 
pending, he denied himself to be the 
author of the Second Volume of Atue- 
nx QOxoniensrs, altogether. This 
charge has been frequently repeated, 
aud, in some instances, has been 
made to throw a doubt on the vera- 
city of all his statements as an au- 
thor. But Wo: d’s answer to the ae- 
cusation against him, in the vice- 
chancellor’s court, should be consi- 
dered rather as the answer of his 
proctor, than of himself; and the ex- 
ceptions, and the denial should be re- 
garded as those framed for him by 
his legal advisers. These pérsons, 
well aware of the strong party spirit 
at that time raging in the Univer- 


sity, conceived that the only means of 


defeating the prosecution, would be 
to compel their opponents to prove 
Wood the author of the obnoxious 
passages, which could only be accom- 
plished by entirely disowning the 
publication. If this be the case, all ac- 


-cusations against Wood's veracity, or 


against his courage and consistency, 
are refuted; for the denial in the de- 


‘fence will then be attributed to the 
‘right person, namely, the defendant’s 


proctor, who, in the discharge of his 
duty, took every /egal means of repel- 
ling the accusations against his client, 
although without success. 

To the two volumes already men- 


‘tioned, it was Wood’s intention to 


have added a third, containing the 
Lives of writers before accidentally 


“omitted; and of such others as had 


died after the appearance of his work. 
This volume, had he not been pre- 
vented by death, it was his intention 
to have printed in Holland, in order 
to escape the jurisdiction of the li- 
censer, or the interference of his ac- 
quaintance.* 
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In his last hours, Wood was ad- 
vised by Dr. Charlet, to entrust the 
care of his papers relative to the 
Atuens, to Mr. Thomas Tanner, of 
AVSoul's college, afterwards bishop 
of St. Asaph. To this he consented, 
and his numerous MS. collections 
were, immediately after his death, 
delivered to Mr. Tanner for the pur- 
pose of publication, 

There can be Kttle doubt but that 
Wood intended all his papers should 
see the light without any reserve, 
aud, indeed, he appears to have been 
particularly solicitous on this point, 
in his last interview with Dr. Charlet. 
Hearne informs us,* that when Tan- 
ner was recommended to him, he 
cried out with much vehemence, 
Hath he courage? Will he be honest ? 
And he repeated these words several 
times with great energy, nor, until 
he was. thoroughly satisfied on this 
head, would he commit his collections 
to the guardianship ef Mr. Tanner. 

For what reason Tanner neglected 
to execute his trust, and publish the 
contents of Wood's papers, it would 
now be useless to inquire; but it may 
safely be conjectured that he found 
too many unfavorable characters of 
persons then living, or but recently 
dead, to render such a measure 
either gratifying or prudent: add to 
which, he soon after meditated a lite- 
rary undertaking, in the execution of 
which Wood’s labors proved of essen- 
tial service: this was his Bibliotheca 
Britannico Hibernica, a volume, of 
which every page owes infinite obli- 
gations to the Atuen#; and in which 
several lives are acknowledged to be 
derived from The third volume, then 
in MS. 

As things were thus situated, it is 
probable that Wood's additional pa- 
pers would never have appeared be- 


1 Ant. a Wood, as Mr. Hudson told me, consulted with him, (knewing that he 
had great correspondence with the chief men in Holland,) how to get his third vol. 


of ATHEN& Oxon. printed there. 


When he was asked the reason why he would 


not have it printed in England, he auswered, that his other books had suffered se 
much by the liberty that some men took of expunging what they pleased, that he 


would not suffer any book ot his to be committed to an English press again. 
’ moreover added, (to use his own words,) “ when this volume comes out, I'll make 


He 


you laugh again.” Hearne, MS. Collections, vol. 5. 140. 


% MS, Collections, vol. xcii. 19%. 
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fore the public, had not Tonson, the 
bookseller, meditated a new edition 
of the whole work. For this purpose, 
he purchased the copy-rignt of Mr. 
Wood's executrix, and then applied, 
through Laurence Echard, to Dr. 
Tanner for the materials comprising 
the third volume. After some debate 
relative to the price, Tanner consent- 
ed to give up the papers, and the 
new lives were either incorporated 
with, or appended to, the original 
work, and the whole appeared in the 
year 1721. Asa proof of the genuine- 
ness of these additional lives, it is 
much to be wished, that Dr. Tanner 
had deposited the originals in the 
Bodleian library; but, as this was 
never done, it is now impossible to 
judge with what fidelity he executed 
his trust. It is certain, however, that 
several passages were omitted, and 
others softened, and Hearne, whose 
veracity, notwithstanding his preju- 
dices, may always be relied upon, 
speaks with great asperity of the par- 
tiality shown by Dr. Tanner, or his 
Advisers, throughout the publication. 
“ He hath,” says he," “ altered things 
so, and made him talk in such a man- 
mer, as if Mr. Wood had been a down- 
right villain, and had not known 
what even the most ignorant scholar 
knows. How comes it: otherwise to 
pass, that, more than once, gentle- 
men, when they are matriculated, are 
represented to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy? Mr. Wood 
could not write so, since nobody 
knew better that the oath of supre- 
macy only, and not the oath of alle- 
giance, is then taken. Nor does the 
statute require an oath of allegiance 
at that time. But this was added to 
bring a slur upon the university, and 
out of a trimming design, as it was 
also out of design to please the trim- 
mers, that the Dr. hath left out the 
just characters of Dr. Wallis and Dr. 
Bathurst, which he ought to have 
kept in certainly, as well as that of 
Dr. South. But there is a vast mul- 
titude of other objections. I do not 
doubt but Tanner was guided by his 
crony, Dr. Arthur Charlet-—-a great 


* MS. Collections, vol. xii. 192. 
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admirer of Wallis and Bathurst, and 
a hater of South.” Again,* “ Mr. 
Wallis of Magdalen coll. told me, 
that Anth. a Wood, if living, would 
be glad if the university would burn 
the new edition of Arnen# Oxon. 
though he was.much displeased that 
they burnt the first. Indeed this new 
edition is so very paltry and silly a 
book, that nothing can be worse. 
Things are ascribed to Anthony, that 
he neither would, nor could, write. I 
remember one thing particularly; 
viz. that it is said in this new edition 
that Mr. Richard Lloyd left several 
children, one of which was Will 
Lloyd, first bishop of St. Asaph, then 
of Litchfield and Coventry, and at 
length of Worcester. Now Anthony 
died A°, 1695, and Lloyd was not 
made bishop of Worcester till 1699, 
four years after Anthony’s death.” 

Many other passages might be 
brought forward, in which the second 
edition is spoken of in terms equally 
harsh and contemptuous, but we have 
already sufficiently seen the estima- 
tion in which it was held by one, at 
least, of those persons most competent 
to judge of its merits or defects. How 
far Dr. Tanner deserved the accusa- 
tions of partiality to his party, and 
infidelity to his friend, we have not 
now the means of ascertaining, but it 
seems pretty evident that more alte- 
rations and omissions were allowed 
than can be well justified; and, al- 
though Tanner disclaimed any part 
of the management of the second 
edition, yet it is clear, from his own 
testimony, that he corrected the 
papers previous to their being depo- 
sited in Tonson’s hands. In 4 leiter to 
Mr. Baker, of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, he says, “ There were, I must 
own to you, several hard words and 

assages more in the origival, which 
thought good manners and Chris- 
tian Charity, and a regard to the old 
gentleman’s memory, obliged me to 
strike out.” 

I have deemed it right to say thus 
much of the former editions of the 
Atuena, and of the peculiar circum- 
stances attending the second, in order 


* Ibid. page 86. 








that I might show the necessity of a 
carelul collation of the two, and 
prove, that had either been followed 
exclusively, the present would have 
been incomplete. It now therefore 
remains to point out the plan that 
has been pursued in this publication. 

The text is printed from the edition 
of 1721, but such om’ssions or altera- 
tions as were made from the first edi- 
tion, are inserted in the margin, so 
that both readings may be referred to 
atthe same time. The additions to 
the secend edition, are distinguished 
by inverted commas, and those pas- 
sages, which are entirely new, both 
in ihe text and notes, as well as some 
few additional lives, are enclosed be- 
tween brackets. 

The folios, as numbered in the edi- 
tion of 1721, are given on the margin, 
to render the present copy applicable 
for reference in the perusal of former 
writers, whose works have been pub- 
lished subsequent to that, aud pre- 
vious to this edition. 

Evident errors have been frequently 
corrected without the parade of note, 
since that minuteness must be consi- 
dered as useless, which retains the 
mistakes of an author, merely for the 
sake of bibliographical accuracy. 

In most instances where a poet's 
life has been recorded, a specimen 
from some one of his productions is 
added ; an insertion, which, whilst it 
occupies but a small space in the 
work, will, it is hoped, be acceptable 
to the admirers of our early literature. 

The same remark applies to the 
list of engraved portraits, at the end 
of each article. In this it has been 
my intention to notice a few of the 
best specimens of the art, rather than 
to select the scarcest or most expen- 
sive. 

The insertion of the reference in 
the Bodleian catalogues by which 
most of the works noticed may be 
discovered, whilst it will be fan 
useful to readers resident in Oxford, 
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will also inform literary men in gene- 
ral, whether any book of particular 
interest or rarity is to be found among 
the treasures in our university library. 

It will be remarked, that, at the 
end of every addition, for which I am 
indebted to MS. notes or friendly 
communications, I have inserted the 
name of the writer on whose autho- 
rity it is offered. pp. 9-13. 


The Contents of the volume are 
thus stated : 


Preface to the present Edition—the 
Life of Anthony a Wood, written by 
himself—Hearne’s Account of Wood— 
The last Will and Testament of Wood— 
Hearne’s Memoranda relating to Wood 
—Huddesford’s Character of Wood— 
Pedigree of Wood—Proceedings against 
Wood—Recantation of Wood—Aubrey’s 
Account of Judge Jenkins—The Book- 
seHer'’s Preface to the Second Edition— 
Wood's Address to the Reader—Haring- 
ton’s Preface—-Vindication of the His- 
toriographer— Harington’s Introduction 
—Athenz Oxonienses—Index. 


Wood’s account of his own life 
is too voluminous and circumstan- 
tial in its descriptions, to admit of 
extract; but, from the rest of his 
portion of the work, we select the 
following lives: 


THOMAS MORE, one of the 
greatest prodigies of wit and learning 
that this nation ever before his time 

roduced, son of Sir Joh. More, 

night, one of the justices of the 
King’s Bench, was born in Milk- 
street, within the city of London, an. 
1480, trained up in grammar-learni 
in St. Anthony’s school there,' an 
afterwards received into the family of 
card. Joh. Moreton archb. of Canter- 
bury, merely for the towardliness of 
his person, and the great hopes that 
the pregnancy of his parts then pru- 
mised. About the year 1497, ’tis said 
by some late authors,* that that wor- 
thy cardinal did send him to Canter- 


* [Tho. Morus natus est Londini, in qua civitate, multe omnium celeberri 
natum et educatum esse apud Anglos nononulla nobilitatis pars habetur. 


Epist. ad Jo. Fabrum.] 


2 Tho. More gr. grandson to Sir Thomas, in The Life of Sir Tho. More, printed 
bout the year 1627, cap. 1, p. 20, and J. H. in The Life (also) of the said Sir Tho: 


arinted at Lond. in 8vo. an. 1662, p. 4. 
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bury college in Oxon, to obtain aca- 
demical learning; but, upon what 

unds they report so, it appears not. 

iles Windsore (whom I Chall men- 
tion among these writers under the 
year 1624) who came to the univer- 
sity of Cxon in the time of Queen 
Mary, doth’ tell us more than once 
that he had his chamber,” and stu- 
died in the hall of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin; and constant tradition doth say 
the like, and ’twas never reported to 
the contrary, before those two authors 
here cited (Tho. More and J. H.) pub- 
lished their respectiye books. What 
continyance sir Tho. made in Oxon, 
or whether he took a degree, it ap- 
pears not, neither can we find means 
to resolve us, because the university 
registers of that age are deficient. 
However, this is certain, that at what 
time our author studied in this uni- 
versity, Grocynus read publicly the 
Greek tongue there;? whom he con- 
stantly hearing, became a great pro- 
ficient in that language, and other 
sorts of learning, by the help of Ly- 
nacre, his tutor;* then, if I mistake 
not, fellow of All Souls coll. From 
Oxon he removed to an inn of chan- 
cery at London, called New-Inn, 
where continuing for a time, accord- 
ing to the manner and custom of 
those that intended to make a profi- 
ciency in the ‘municipal laws, trans- 
lated himself to Lincolu’s-Inn, where, 
easi'y conquering those studies, was 


at length called to the bar. Afiere 
wards growing into great favor with 


‘K. Hen. 8, who highly valued him 


for his learning, wisdom, experience, 
and extraordinary gifts of nature that 
he was endowed with, conferr'd these 
honors and employments successively 
upon hii, viz. the mastership of the 
Requests, the intrusting him im seve- 
ral embassies, the honor of knight- 
hood, the treasurership of the ex- 
chequer, chancellorship of the dutchy 
of* Lancaster, the poms ¢ ro to the 
empcror and French king, and, at 
length, upon the removal of cardinal 
Wolsey, had the great seal delivered 
to him 25 Oct. 21 Hen. 8, and then 
also declared high chancellor of Eng- 
land; in which last office no person 
ever before did carry himself mare 
uprightly, or with greater liking to 
the generality of people, than he. On 
the 16 May, 24 Hen. 8, he delivered 
up the great seal to the king, at his 
manour house, called York-place, near 
Westminster, in the presence of 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk, upon the 
foresight of some evil matters that 


‘were like to come to pass; and, on 


the 20th of the same month, the said 
seal was delivered by the king, in his 
manour of Pleasaunce, otherwise called 
East Greenwich, to sir Tho. Audley, 
knight. After this, sir Thomas re- 
tired to his house’ at Chelsea, near 
London, where continuing for a time in 
the énjoyment of his muse, not with- 


* In Collectaneis quibusdam ad rem Historic. et Antiq. pertinent. MS. penes me. 
A. W. Vide etiam 6. Twynum in Apol. Antig. Acad. Oxon. lib. 3, sect. 311. 

2 [[E do not doubt but Mr. More had very good authority for what he alleged. It 

is probable he had seen some papers of his great grandfather to attest the same. Or 
if not so, I suppose he had his father’s word for it. It does not follow that he was a 
member of St. Mary hall, because he had a chamber and studied there, any more 
than that several of Christ Church as well as Oriel college, of late years were mem- 
bers of the same hall, becaus2 they had chambers, and followed their studies there. 
HEARNE. } Notes to Wood, pretixed to Roper’s Life of More, p. xxix. Oxford, 
1716, 8vo. . 
_ 3 [Erasmus, in his Epistles, tells us that More lectared upon St. Austin de Ciré- 
tate Dei, whilst a very young man, to a great auditory, composed of some of the 
most eminent divines and able scholars in the university. He adds, that this conrse 
of study not pleasing his father, who conceived it would prevent his application to 
legal pursuits, he deprived him of nearly all his allowance, hoping by these means to 
remove him earlier to the inns of court. 

+ pe was tutor to him in Greek and Latin: but he had another tutor in 
Canterbury college, as he was a member of that house. HEarne.]} 

5 The same house where Sir Joh. Danvers lately lived, where two pyramids are 
at the gate. 
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eut severe devotion, was at length, 
for not acknowledging the king’s su- 
premacy over the church of England, 
committed prisoner to the Tower of 
London, where remaining several 
months very close, to the endanger- 
ing of his health, his daughter Mar- 
garet, wife of William Roper of Ten- 
ham and Eltham in Kent, wrote a 
letter to Thomas Cromwell, chief 
secretary of State, (the contents of 
which I have! seen) intreating him 
* to be good to her father in prison, 
kept so close that his health is urterly 
decayed.’ Another also I hae seen 
from dame Alice More, his wife, to 
the aforesaid Cromwell, beseeching 
him ‘ to be good to her poor old hus- 
band, whose close keeping destroys 
his body.’ Also to be good to her 
and hers, considering their necessity. 
* For, my good master, (saith she) as 
I would be saved before our Lord, I 
am driven to that point, that I am 
fain to make sale of certain imple- 
ments and old stuff to find Mr. More, 
and me, and my poor houshold with,’ 
&c. with other hke matters written 
by that whining woman, which I 
shall now for brevity omit, and only 
at present tell the reader that no man 
was more patient, pious, and severe 
in the course of his life than he. He 
was also very meek, humble, charit- 
able, and a despiser of the things of 
this world, and nothing was wanting 
in him to make @ complete Christian. 
His parts were great and profound, 
his skill in divinity, municipal laws, 
the Latin and Greek languages, in 
poesy, mathematics, and what not, 
was excellent, and without compare. 
All which endowments made him not 
only beloved of kings and nobles, but 
of the lights of learning of his time, 
as Erasmus, Colet, Tonstal B. of Dur- 
ham, Fisher, B. of Rochester, Grocyn, 
Lynacre, Lilye, Paice, Elyot, Lupset, 
Leland, &c. most of which, especially 
foreign writers, have celebrated his 
memory in their respective works; 
and all ingenious scholars at this 
time bear a great respect to his name 


? In the Paper Office at Whitehall. 
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and lucubrations. ‘“ Sir Tho. More’s 
character is drawn by Dr. Burnet in 
his History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, Lib. 3, p. 355, in 
this manner: 

“ Sir Tho. More ended his days in 
the 53d year of his age: He was a 
man of rare virtues, and excellent 
parts. In his youth he had freer 
thoughts of things, as appears by his 
Utopia, and his letters to Erasmus; 
but afterwards he became supersti- 
tiously devoted to the interests and 
passions of the Popish clergy; and, as 
he serv’d them when he was in au- 
thority, even to assist them. in all 
their cruelties, so he employ’d his 
pen in the same cause, both in writing 
against all the new opinions In gene- 
ral, and in particular against Tyndale, 
Fryth, and Barnes, as also an un- 
known author, who seemed of neither 
party, but reprov’d the corruptions of 
the clergy, and condemn’d their cruel 
procecdings. More was no divine at 
all; and it is plain to any that reads 
his writings, that he knew nothing 
ofantiquity, beyond the quotations he 
found in the canen law, and in the 
master of the sentences; (only he 
had read some of St. Austin’s treat- 
ises) for, upon all points of contro- 
versy, he quotes only what he found 
in these collections: Nor was he at 
ail conversant in the critical learning 
upon the Scriptures; but his peculiar 
excellency in writing was, that be 
had a natural easy expression, and 
presented all the opinions of popery 
with their fair side to the reader, dis- 
guising or concealing the black side 
of them with great ‘art; and was no 
less dexterous in exposing all the ill 
consequences’ that could follow on 
the doctrine of the reformers; and 
had, upor: all occasions, great store of 
pleasant tales, which he apply’d wit- 
tily to his purpose. And in this con- 
sists the great strength ot his writ- 
ings, which were design’d rather for 
the rabble, than for learned men. 
But for justice, contempt of money, 
humility, anda true generosity of 


* [These ill consequences posterity can witness. Core.) 
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mind, he was an example to the age 
in which he lived.”* He hath writiea 
‘in English, 

A merry Jest how a Sergeant would 
learn to play a Fryer. Written in 
verse. [First printed by Julyan No- 
tary without date.] 

Verses, on the hanging of a painted 
“cloth in his jather’s house. Cuntain- 
ing nine pafeants, and verses in each. 
[Printed betore Dibdin’s edit. of Rob- 
mson’s Utopiu.] 

Lamentation on the death of Eliza- 
beth, wife of K. Hen.7, an. 1503. 

Verses on the Book of Fortune. 

These four betvre going, being 
written in his youth, are not number- 
ed among his works.* 

History of K. Rich. 3.3 This, which 
Was never quite finished, is the same, 
I pres'mme, that is entitled The tragical 
History of K. Rich. 3. Printed under 
sir Tho. More’s name at London, 
1651, in 8vo. His great grandson + 
saith, that he did not only write ele- 
gantly the life of Rich. 3, in English, 
(which is abroad in print, tho’ cor- 
rupted and vitiated) but in Latin 
also, not yet printed. ‘* Upon occa- 
sion of this book, the reader may 
know, that sir Tho. More was born 
in 1480, which is three years before 
king Richard $ began to reign, and in 
this history makes him a tyrant, 
usurper, ugly in body and in mind, 
ugly in gesture, louks, tecth and 


shape &c. Him other historians 
follow.’ At length comes sir George 
Buck,° who, contrary to all historians 
before his time, doth make kin 

Richard 3 an admirable man, an 

not at all that man that other bisto- 
ries make him to be. He condemns 
the history of- sir Tho. More, who 
follows his quondam master, Dr. 
John Moreton, archbishop of Canter- 
bury,a faverer of king Henry the 7th, 
and tells the world that he was par- 
tial, as being a great Lancastrian, and 
malevolent to the house of York, 
page 73. Yet others since say, that 
George Buck was partial, because one 
of his ancestors was favored by king 
Rich. 3, and that he was a great 
Yorkist, and that he Jost his hand at 
Leicester for taking part with king 
Rich. 3. See page 64. And he there 
takes occasion to iell the world, the 
antiquity and nobleness of his tamily. 
But Cambden in the English Britan- 
nia stiles George Buck a man both 
well descended and well learned, 
p- 212. This George Buck, knight, 
was ove of the gentlemen of the 
king’s privy chamber, and master of 
his majesty’s office of revels, then 
(1612) living upon St. Peter’s hill in 
London, and hath written, Of the 
third University of England, or a 
Treatise of the Foundations of’ all the 
Colleges, ancient Schoo/s of Privilege, 
and of Houses of Learning and liberal 


* [He was of a meane stature, well proportioned, his complexion tending to 
phicgmaticke, his colour white and pale, his hayre neither biack nor yellow, but 
betweene both; his eies gray, his countenance amiable and chearefall, bis voyce nei- 
ther big nor shrill, but speaking piainely and distinctly; it was not very tunable, 
though he delighted much in mausike, his bodie reasonably healthfull, only that 
towards his latter ende by using much writing, he complained much of the ache of 
his breaste. In his youth he drunke much water; wine he only tasted of, when he 
pledged others ; he loved salte meates, especially powdered beefe, milke, cheese, 
eggs and fruite ; and usnally he eate of corse browne bread, which it may be, he 
rather used to punish his taste, than for anie love he had thereto. For he was sin- 
gularly wise to deceave the world with mortifications, only contenting hinvelfe with 
the knowledge which God had of his actions: et pater ejus, qui erat in abscondito, 
reddidit ei. More’s Life of More, ch. xi. p. 364.] 

2 [They are printed in Rastell’s collection, folio, Lond. 1557. Bodl. J. 7. 19. Th.] 

3 [The Life or Hist. of Ric. 3 is printed in sir Tho. More’s own Latin ; yet net so 
correct and elegant as his other works, being an unfinished piece, Fraucoturti ad 
Men. 1689; first printed Lovanii, 1566. Baker.) 

+ Tho. More in The Life of Sir Tho. More ; at the latter end. 

5 [Mr. Horace Walpole does not. Cone. 

6 [In The History of the Life and Reigne of Richard the third, Lond. 1646, folio. 


. Bodi. B. 1. 20. Art. Seld.] 











Arts, within and without the most 
Samous City of London, &c. Lond. 
1631, in six sheets, or more, folio. 
Printed by way of appendix to Ed- 
ward How’s continuation of Stow’s 
Annals. [Bod!. K. 5. 14. \rt.} Sir Geo. 
Buck dedicated it to sir Edw. Coke, 
lord chief justice of the Common- 
Pleas. George Buck, in his verses 
on James York’s' Union of Honour, 
calls James York countryman, 1640; 
as being bern in Lincolnshire.* Sir 
Tho. More hath also written 

* Memorare’ Novissima,’ &c. [A treat- 
yce (unfynyshed) upon these wordes of 
holye at. ey 

Dialogue concerning Heresies and 
mutters of Religion. [Written in 1528, 
printed 4to. 1529, 1530, separately. ] 

Supplication of Souls, made against 
the Supplication of Beggars. This is 
sometimes called The Supplication of 


Purgatory, written against that of: 


Begyars, made by Sim. Fish of Greys- 
Inn, gent. [See cul. 59, 60.] 

The Confutation of Tyndale’s Answer 
to Sir Tho. More’s Dialogues. [Writ- 
ten and printed 1532, Bodl. N. 1. 8. 
Th. Seld.} 

The second part of the Confutation. 
Written 1533. 

Answer to Joh. Fryth’s Book made 
against the Blessed Sacrament. Writ- 
ten the same year. 

An Apology. This was written 
against a book entit. A Treatise of the 
division between the spirituality and 
temporality. Against which apology, 
was published a book called Sulem 
and Bizance, written dialogue-wise. 
Lond. 1533, oct. 

The debellacyon of Salem and Bi- 
zance. Lond. 15383, oct. 

Answer to the first Part of the poi- 
soned Book, which a Nameless Here- 
tick [John Frith] hath named, * The 
Supper of our Lord.’ 

reatise upon the Passion of Christ. 
[Written 1534:] 
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Godly Meditation. 1534.] 
Devout Prayer. [Written in the 
A Tower after his condemnation. J 
Letter to his Lady his Wife. [From 
Woodstock, in 1529, on occa- 
sion of a loss by fire.] 

Certain Letters written by him, 
after he had given over the office of 
Jord-chancellor. 

Certain Letters written by him 
while he was prisoner in the Tower. 
All which treatises were collected 
and printed in one vol. at London, 
an. 1557, fol. [Bodl. I. 7. 19. Th.] 
Among them are, ; 

A godly instruction. Written in 

t 


(Gait Instruction ' [Written 


His Epitaph. In Lat. See the 
copy of it in Joh. Weaver’s book en- 
titled, Ancient funeral Monuments, 
p- 522, 523, and in the beginning of 
Maur. Channy, or Chawney, his His- 
toria aliquot nostri seculi martyrum, 
printed 1550, in qu. He hath also 
translated into Enylish (1) The life of 
Joh. Picus, Earlof Mirandula. [Print- 
ed by de Worde, in 4to. Herbert Typ. 
Ant. i. 221.] (2) An exposition of a 
part of the passion of Christ. 

His Latin works, besides those two 
little things beforementioned, are 
these, 

De optimo reipub. statu, deque nova 
insula Utopia, libellus aureus, &c. 
Basil. 1518, there again 1563, both in 
qu. and at Oxon, 1663, in oct. Trans- 
lated into English, with notes added 
to it in the margin, by Ralph Robin- 
son of C,C. C. Lond. [1551, 1556,] 
1557, oct. [1597, 4to.] Published also 
at the same place 1639, in oct. by one 
Bernard Alsop “ a printer,” who dedi- 
cates it to Cressacre More of More- 
place in Northmimes in Hartford- 
shire, esq ; one of the posterity, and 
next in blood to our author, sir Tho, 
More. The said Utopia also was 
published in Italian at Venice, 1548. 


1 [A blacksmith of Lincoln, who published a book of heraldry with that title. 


Waa ttey.] 


2 [Tho. Heywood the play-maker borne in Lincolnsh. hath a copie of verses on 
James York’s Union ef Honour, which James, being a Lincolnshire man borne, he 
calls him his countryman. Woop, MS. note to Ath. Oxon. in the Ashmole museum.] 

3 [The earl of Rivers translated a work with this title from the French, of which 
see Bibl. Hurleian. iii. no. 6916. and Dibdin’s Printing, ii. 329.] 


4 [Before which translation there came out another without notes in English by 
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Epigrammata. Bas. 1518, 1563, 
oct. Lond. 1638, &c. 

Progymnasmata. Bas. 1563. [Bodl. 
8vo. M. 5. Art.] 

Responsio ad convitia Martini Lu- 
theri, written in the year 1523. This 
I take to be the same with Vindicatio 
Henrici 8, Regis Anglie et Gallia a 
calumniis Lutheri. Lond. 1523, qu. 

ublished under the name of Gul. 

sseus. 

Quod pro fide mors fugienda non est. 
Written in the Tower of London, 
1534. 

Precationes ex Psalmis. Collected 
there the same year. 

Imploratio divini auxilit contra ten- 
tationem, cum insultatione contra De- 
mones, ev spe et fiducia in Deum. 
Luzd. 1572. He also translated from 
Greek into Lat. Dialogi Luciani, with 
other matters of that author Bas. 
1563. All which (except Precutiones 
ex Psalmis beforemention’d) together 
with his History of K. Rich. 8, aud his 
Expositio passionis Domini, were 
printed at Lovain, 1566.' 

Epistole. Bas. 1563. Lond. 1642. 

Epistola ad Acad. Ovon, an. 1519. 
Ox. 1633, qu. [Bodl. 4c0. H. 11. Th.] 
See in Rich. James under the year 
1638. 

History of the pitiful life and unfor- 
tunate death of Edward 5,” and the 
then Duke of York his brother. Lond. 
1651, oct.“ A large letter of sir Tho. 
More to Cromwell, concerning the 
nun of Kent, (Eliz. Barton) published 
by Dr. Burnet in his History of the 
Reform. collect..of records, vol. Ll. 
p- 2, lib. 21.” This last? being in 
Enstish and published the last of all 

is works, I do therefore put it here. 


A.B. being printed at Lond. 1551, oct. 
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At length this our worthy author 
being brought to his tryal in West- 
minster-hall, was there for treason, 
(for denying the king’s supremacy, 
“and the succession of the crown, 
from the loyns of Ann Bulleyn”) con- 
demned to be hang’d, drawn, and 
quarter’'d. But that sentence being 
mitigated by the K. he only lost his 
head on Tower-bill, 6 July, in fifteen 
hundred thirty and five. Soon after his 
body was buried in the chappel be- 
longing to the Tower, called St. 
Peter ad Vincula, by the care of his 
daughter Margaret; to which place, 
15 ’tis said, she afterwards removed 
the body of Johu Fisher, B. of Ro- 
chester, who, being beheaded for the 
same matter, On 22 June guing be- 
fure, was buried in the church-yard 
of Allhallows Barkin. But More's 
body continuing not long in that 
chappel, was by the said Margaret 
removed to Chelsea church near Lon- 
do: , and there deposited on the south 
side of the choir or chancel. Over it 
is a large epitaph made by himself, 
after he had viven up his chaacellor- 
ship, which its printed in several 
books, and by several authors. As 
for his head, it was set upon a pole on 
London-bridge, where abiding about 
14 days, was then privily bought by 
the said Margaret, and hy her for a 
time carefully preserv’d in a leaden 
box, but afterwards with great devo- 
tion "twas put into a vault (the bury- 
ing place of the Ropers) under a 
chapel joyning to St. Dunstan's church 
in Canterbury, where it doth yet re- 
main, standing in the said box on the 
coffin of Margaret his daughter bu- 
tied there. Much more, as ’tis prob- 


This first translation is very scarce;and 


undertaken, as weil as printed, at the request of George Tadlowe, an honest citizen 
of London, and a man of sage and discreet wit. Hearne.) 


? [There is likewise an edition of many of his Latin works, (with his picture pre- 
fixt) printed in Germany an. 1689, fol. amongst which is the Life of Rich. III. 


HEARNE. ] 


2 [Tho. Stowe and others had long before this edition taken it into their Chroni- 
eles ; yet not without some alterations, as ’tis to be feared, and it is therefore to be 
wished that the original itself were now forthcoming ; this edition in oct. being like- 
wise suspected, and that for good reasons. HEARNE.] 


3 [That is, the History of Edw. V.) 


4 (Dr. (then Mr.) Rawlinson informed Hearne, that when the vault was opened 
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able, I could say of his death and 
burial, could I see a book entit. Expo- 
sitio fidelis de morte Thome Mori, 
printed in 8ve. [at Antwerp] in the 
year 1536; but the hook is very 
searce, aud I could never see any 
more of it thin the bare title. One 
More of Llartfurdshire (descended 
from him) had one of his chaps, and 
was by him anong other rarities care- 
fully pre-erv'd till the “ presbyterian” 
rebellion broke out in 1642. Jasper 
and Ellis Heywood, Jesuits, sons of 
Jo. Heywood the noted poet in the 
time of Ilen. 8, had one of the teeth 
of the said sir Tho. More, but they 
being loth to part with their right to 
each other, the tooth’ fell asunder 
and divided of itself. The said sir 
Thomas had issue by his first wife 
Jane, the daughter of John Cowlt of 
Cowlts hall in Essex, three daughters, 
and one son named John, who being 
little better chan an idiot, (as’tis said) 
took to wife, in his father’s life time, 
Anne, daughter and sole heir of Ed- 
ward Cressacre of Baronburgh in 
Yorkshire, by whom he had issue (1) 
Thomas, (right heir of his father and 
grand-father) who had 13 children, of 
which five were sons. The four el- 
dest lived in voluntary contempt, 
and loathed the world, before the 
world fawned on thein. The first 
was Thomas,* born anew, and bap- 
tized on that day of the year (6 July) 
on which sir Thomas suffered death. 
Ths Thomas having the estate come 
to him, married,’ and had several 
chidren, but, being a most zealous 
Catholic, and constantly afiected to 
the French nation and crown, did, 
at his own cost and charge, with un- 
wearied industry, assemble all the 
Englist persons of note that were 
then in and about Rome, to suppli- 
cate his holiness for a dispatch of a 


contract between the K. of England 
and Henrietta Maria of* France, ane 
1624-5, which being done, the said 
Thomas, who was the mouth or 
speaker for the said English persons, 
died 11 April (according to the ace 
compt followed at Rome) an. 1625, 
aged 59, and was buried in the middle 
almost of the church of St. Lewis in 
Rome, leaving then behind him the 
life of his gr. grandfather, sir Tho, 
More, incomparably well written, 
published (at London, I think) in 4to, 
about 1627, and dedicated to Henrie 
etta Maria beforementioned. Over 
the said Tho. More’s grave was soon 
after laid a monumental stone at the 
charge of the English clergy at 
Rome, and an epitaph engraven 
thereon, a copy of which was sent to 
me by I know not whom, (as several 
things of that nature are, from other 
places) running thus: ‘ D.O. M.S. 
Thome Moro dioc. Ebor. Anglo, 
magni illius Thome Mori Anglie 
Cancellarii et Martyris pronepoti atq,; 
heredi, viro probitate et pietate in- 
signi; qui, raro admodum, apud Bri- 
tannos exemplo, in iratrem natu mi- 
norem, amplum transcripsit patrimo- 
nium, et presbyter Rome factus, 
inde fuisse* sedis Apostolice in pa- 
triam profectus, plusculos annos, stre- 
nuam fidei propagande navavit ope- 
ram: postea cleri Anglicani negotia 
septem annos Rome, et 5° in His- 
pania P. P, Paulo Sto, et Gregorio 15 
summa cum integritate et industria 
suisque swmpiibus procugavit. Tan- 
dem de subrogando Anglis Episcopo 
ad Urbanum 8 missus, negotio feli- 
citer confecto, laborum mercedem re- 
cepturus, ex hac vita migravit, 11 
Apr. Ann. 1625, et. sue 59. Clerus 
Anglicanus mestus P.’ The second 
son of the said Joh. More (son of sir 
Thomas) was Augustine, who died 


in 1715, to inter one of the Roper’s family, the box was seen enclosed in an iron 


grate.] 


1 Tb. in sir Tho. More’s Life before-mentioned. 

2 [Wood is wrong, he was the fifth son, as appears from the preface to his Life of 
sir Thomus More, page 5. ‘ I was the yongest of thirteene children of my father, the 
last and meanest of fine sonnes, foure of which lined to men’s estate.’] 


3 So he saith in the said Life. 


5 [Dele 5. 


+ [Jussu. Corr.) 


Vide Joh. Glastoniensis Historia. Coe.] 








' 
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unmarried. The third was Thomas 
the second, or Thomas junior, born at 
Chelsea 8 Aug. 23 Hen. 8, who, 
when he came to man’s estate,’ de- 
generated from the Catholic religion, 
and lived and died a professed mi- 
nister, leaving issue several children, 
of whom the eldest Cressacre More 
(who was born at Baronburgh in 
Yorkshire 3 July, 1572,) lived after- 
wards? in no commeudable fashion. 
The fourth was Edward,3 born after 
sir Thomas his death, and having not 
his blessing as Thomas (the first) and 
Augustine had, degenerated from the 
Catholic religion. The fifth was 
Bartholomew, who diced young of the 
plague in London. The pictures of 
most of these Mores, mention’d here 
by me, viz. of sir Joh. More, the 
father, and his lady, sir Thomas the 
son, and his lady, John the grandson, 
Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cicely, the 
grand daughters, &c. were most ad- 
mirably well depicted by the curious 
hand of Hans Holbin, well known to, 
and acquainted with, sir Thomas 
More. Which piece, being an origi- 
nal, remaineth to this day (1689) in 
the house of the Lenthals at Besills- 
Lee near to Abington in Berks.+ 
Round which is an inscription, shew- 
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ing the names and matches of those 
that are there depicted, but now 
scarce legible. To conclude, if any 
curious person is desirous to know 
more of this noted author, sir Tho 
More, who hath been, and yet -is, 
wonderfully celebrated throughout 
the learned world, let him consult (1) 
His life* written by Wili. Roper be- 
fore-mention’d.© (2) Dr. ‘Tho. Sta- 
leton his book? entit. De tribus 
Lhomis, mostly as to this sir Tuo, 
More, taken from that written by 
Roper.® (3) His life written by Thom, 
More before-mention’d, much of 
which is taken from thé former two. 
(4) His life? written by J. H. (Hod- 
desdon, I think) collected from Sta- 
pleton and More, especially the last, 
which was, and is scarce to be had. 
(5) A book written by Maur. Chan- 
ney, or Chawney, sometimes a Car- 
thusian near London, entit. Historia 
aliquot nostri seculi, &c. which book, 
and its author, I shall mention else 
where. (6) His life entit. Zke Mir- 
ror of Virtue in worldly greatness. 
Paris, 1616, in oct.'° (7) A MS. of 
his life (whether a copy of that MS. 
written by Roper I know not) in the 
library of the free-school at Colches- 
ter-'! The reader is now to know that 


* Tho. More in the Lifeef sir Tho. More, p. 361. 


? Tb. p. 361. 


3 Ib. p. 360, 361. 


4 Mf that be the original, there is a fair copy of it in the house of Mr. More of 
Barnborough in Yorkshire, where I saw it, with the old clock that was depicted in 
it, and several relics of sir Tho. More ; his collar of SS. his crucefix, his purse, his 
night cap, a seal’d ring. The said Mr. More having part of the old seat, and part 
only of the estate that came by Cresacre to More by marriage. HumMPHreys.] 

S MS. in archiv. bib. Bod. '[B. 44, page 193.] 





6 [This Life of More is very valuable for the authenticity of its materials. It was 
first published by Hearne, with a large appendix, 8vo, Oxford 1716, afterwards by 
Mr. J. Lewis of Margate, Lond. 1729, 1731, and Dublin, 1765. For a list of other 
biographical accounts of this good and great man, see Dibdin’s edition of Robinson's 
Utopia, 4to. and 8vo. 1808.] 

7 Edit. Duac. 1583, & Col. Agrip. 1599. 

8 [Wood is wrong (here), as there are many original passages in it, and in those 
common to both lives, the narrative of Stapleton is more interesting and spirited. 
Dibdin’s preliminary matter to Robinson's translation of Utopia, p. xl. Yet Staple- 
ton is certainly indebted to Roper for the chief part of his materials.] 

% Printed at Lond. [1652, Bodl. Crynes. 563.] 1662, oct. 

1° (Lewis, in his preface to Roper’s Life, says it was printed in 1626, and is a 
transcript of a faulty MS. of Mr. Roper’s, or else is altered by the editor, T, P. who, 
says Hearne, interpolated as he saw occasion. | 

‘* [There is printed an English Life of his, not here referr'd to- it is a 4to. ina 
large print, dedicated to Qu. Mary, tho’ it plainly appears to have been written in 
Qu. Elizabeth's time. The author, M. T. M. the publisher, M.( .M. E. without 








Will. Roper before-mentioned, who 
married Margaret More, was born in 
Kent, and educated for a time in one 
of the universities.! Afterwards he 
succeeded his father John Roper in 
the office of prothonotary of the 
King’s Bench; which, after he had 
kept and faithfully performed 54 
— he resign’d it to his son Thom. 

per.> The said William was very 
bountiful both at home and abroad, 
mercilu!, meek, and a staff to such that 
were poor, oppressed, and imprison’d. 
At length, after he had lived a widow- 
er 33 years, and 8@ in this vain world, 
he submitted to fate 4 January, 1577. 
Whereupon his body was buried next 
to that of Margaret his wife, in a 
vault under a chappel joining to the 
chancel belonging to the church of 
St. Dunstan in Canterbury. The life 
of Sir Tho. More before mentioned, 
written by this Will. Roper, I have 
several times perused, the beginning 
of which is, ‘ Forasmuch as sir Tho, 
More, knight,’ &c. 

[Wood has omitted the following: 

1. A Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribalation. Written in 1534, while 
prisoner in the Tower. 

2. A Treatyce to receyve the blessed 
toly of our Lorde. Written in the 
same year. 

3. Lewys, the lost lover. 

4. Davy, the dycer. The two last 
are ballads only. All the above are 
found in Tottell’s valuable edition of 
sir Thomas More’s works compiled by 
his nephew Rastell, printed in 1557. 
Specimens from most of the pieces in 
that volume are given by Dibdin in 
his edition of Utopia. To these must 


be added, 5. Refutatio Brixii libelli, 
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quem Antimorum appellat (id est, 
Thome Mori Epistola ad German 
Brizxit. Printed by Pynson, 4to. Her- 
bert’s Typ. Antig. i. 267.) Of this 
Hearne, in his notes to Wood’s ac- 
count, says, ‘ SirThomas grew famous 
when he was not above eighteen. or 
nineteen years of age, for his witty 
epigramms and other specimens of 
polite learning, several of which were 
procured and taken into the hands of 
many learned men, who took occa 
sion to make some of them publick, 
and to speak highly in praise of the 
author: amongst which was Beatus 
Rhenanus and the eminent poet 
Leodgarius a Quercus. This made 
divers invidious persons (as excellent 
qualities are always attended with 
envy) to draw their pens against 
him; and, amongst the rest, one 
Brixius, a German, wrote a book 
against Sir Thomas’s epigramms, 
which he intitled Antimorus, But it 
is done with so much spight and 
malice, and there is such a vein of 
ill nature running through the whole 
book, that Brixius’s friends were 
asham’d of it, and they thought it 
sufficiently refuted itself. As soon 
as Erasmus saw it, he earnestly be- 
sought sir Thomas, that he would not 
overwhelm his friend Brixius with 
such an answer as his rashness de- 
serv'd; adding this of this foolish 
book Antimorns. I heare what learned 
men speake of Briaius now after he has 
written his Antemore, which, as I hear 
it not willingly of him, so would less 
willingly hear than so speak of you, 
Wherefore seeing I perceive how 
hard a matter it 1s to temper an an- 
swer to so spitefull a book, but that 


date. Humemreys. This is the life written by Thomas More, great grandson of 
sir Thomas, and has been referred to. The Bodleian copy, 4to. M. 67. Art. has 
this note in manuscript, ‘ Printed beyond sea, as appears by the letter and spelling, 
about the year 16¢7.’ Baker notices an edition, 4to. 1642. It was reprinted, with 


some additions, Lond. 1726 ] 


1 [See a farther account of W. Roper in a MS. Life of sir Tho. More, wrote by 
N. H. L. D. and dedicated to Mr. Wm. Roper, MS. Coll. Eman. Nam, 74. He 
left two sons, aud a learned daughter, who translated the Ecclesiastical Historians 


into Greek. BakeR.]} 


? Who held the same at least 24 years, and dying in the 65th year of his age, on 
the 2ist of Jan. 1597, was buried in St Dunstan’s Church, in the suburbs of Canter. 


bury. Hearne.) 
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you must give some scope unto your 
passions, I deem it best for you not 
to regard, but wholly to contemn tlie 
matter. Yet this I would not counsel 
you, my best friend, to do, if there 
were any thing in that malicious 
Antimore, which did truly blemish 
your fame, so that it were necessary 
for you to wipe it away, &c. which 
friendly counsel and advice Sir 
Thomas followed in some measure. 
For, although he had fully answered 
Brixius in-a little treatise, that he 
had already published, before Eras- 
mus’s letter came to his hands; yet, 
upon the receipt thereof, he used the 
utmost endeavours to get all the co- 
pies again into his hands, and by that 
way to suppress the book, Hence it 
is, that the book is now become so 
exceeding rare, that it is very seldom 
or never seen; tho’ Sir Thomas's 
great grandson saith that some had 
seen it a little before he writ his grand- 
father’s life. After this, Sir Thomas 
sent a letter to Erasmus to this effect, 
that although Brixius by his mali- 
cious book had endeavoured so much 
to disgrace him, that he wanted no 
will, but skill and power to overthrow 
his fame utterly, yet this should pre- 
vail more with him, that Brixius was 
friend to Erasmus, than that he was 
his own enemy. Which answer ex- 
poy and clearly showed how easy 

e was to forgive injuries and afironts, 
especially since this was such a one 
as touched him so near in his reputa- 
tion.’—Hearne’s prekaace to Roper, 33. 

Pits says that he wrote An Histori- 
call Exposition of the passion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing tothe four Evangelists, but adds 
Weever, (Funeral Monuments, edit. 
folio, Lond. 1031, p. 507) this ‘I can 
hardly beleeve, for I finde, that, when 
he was in prison, his bookes and all 
his papers were taken away from him. 
Whereupon he shut up his chamber 
windowes, saying, when the wares 
are gone, and the tooles taken away, 
we must shut vp shop.’ 

Bishop Kennet in his MS. notes 
ives the following curious extract 
rom Cuthbert Tonstall’s Register, 
* Licentia concessa d’no Tho. More 
mil. cancellar, Angl. ad legend. et 

VOL. I. N. Rev. 
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retinend. libros Lutheran. heresin 
continentes. dat. 7. Mart. 1527.’ 

The Mery gest, howe a Sergeaunt 
woulde learne to be a Friar, was print- 
ed by Julyan Notary, 4to. without 
date, and again with A ryght pleas- 
aunt and merye Historie of the Mylner 
of Abyngton, &c. by Rycharde Jhones, 
in 4to, without date. The latter edi- 
tion is in the Bodleian, (4to. C. 39. 
Art. Seld.) and commences, 

* Wise men alway, affirme and saye, 

The best is for eche man 
Diligently for to apply 

Such busines as he can; 

And in no wise to enterprise 

Another facuite’-— 


The story is briefly this: A sergeaunt 
is employed to recover a sum of 
money from a spendthrift, who has 
taken sanctuary in a friend's house, 
where he confined himself so closely, 
that the bailiff found it impossible to 
arrest his prisoner, and the creditor 
to obtam his money. At lengih it 
occurs to the sergeafnt to disguise 
himself as a friar, and by these means 
to gain access to the object of his 
search. He does so, and is success- 
full. Having dismissed the maid, 
who ushered him to the room, where 
his intended prisoner remained; 


* When there was none, but they alone, 
The frier with euell grace 

Said, I rest thee, come on with me, 
And out he took his mace: 

Thou shalt obey, come on thy way, 
I haue thee in my clouche, 

Thou goest not bence, for all the pence 
The mayre hath in his pouche.’ * 


The debtor thinks this mode of 
proceeding very ungenteel, and, cal- 
ling the sergeaunt a‘ horeson thefe, 
at last falls on him with his fist, and 
belabours him soundly. The man of 
Jaw retaliates : 

* They rent and tere eche other heer, 

And claue togider fast ; 

Till with lugginge, baling and tugginge 

They fell downe bothe at last : 

Then on the grounde to gether rounde, 

With many a heuy stroke, 

They roule and romble, they tarne and 
tumble, 

Lyke pygges do in a poke. 


Victory, however, would have been 


O. X. 2P 
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doubtful, had not the mistress of the 
house and her maid reinforced the 
debtor, Against these odds, the ser- 
geaunt had tittle chance, particularly 
as, having blinded him with his own 
hood ; 


——*‘ The wenche behinde 
Lent him on the fore, 
Many a iole, about the nole, 
With a great battil dore.’ 


At length they fairly threw him 
down stairs, and he departed with 
the fullowing curse. 

*Tll mot he thee, that cansed mee 

To make myself a frier.’ 

These extracts are neither very 
poetical nor very entertaining, but, as 
they show the nature of the amuse- 
ments of that period, we have judged 
it right to retain them. Besides, it 
proves in some measure, that it was 
the fashion to recite or sing composi- 
tions of this nature even at the tables 
of the great, since sir ‘Fhomas prob- 
ably wrote this ‘mery gest’ during 
his residence with archbishop More- 
ton, who delighted much, says Roper, 
in his wit and towardness. That it 
was intended for recitation, the con- 
clusion proves : 


* Nowe, maisters all, an ende I shall 
Make there as I began, 

In any wise, I wolde auyse 
And councell every man, 

His owne crafte vse, all newe refuse 
And vtterlye let them gone. 

Playe not the trier, now make good 

cheere, 

And welcome eurychone.’ 


Laneham in his list of captain Cox’s 
story books, mentions this among 
other very popular pieces, as one of 
those at this old gentleman’s finger’s 
ends. Entertainment at Killingworth 
Castle. 8vo, 1575, page 34. (Bodl. 8vo. 
M. ¢. Art. BS. 

Perhaps the following description 
of a lover may be ranked among 
More’s best poetry. 

* Diuersly passion'd is a louer’s hart, 
Now pleasaunt hope, now dread and 
grieuous fere, 


Now perfit blisse, now bitter sorowe 


smart, 
And whither his lone be with him or 
else where [tere 


Oft from his eyes there falleth many a 
For very joy, when they together bee, 
When thei be sundred, for aduersitee.’ 
Workes, edit. 1557, p. 31. Bodl. Th. 
J.7, 19. 


The best engraved portraits of 
More are, 1. by Bartolozzi, trom Hol- 
bein’s drawing, 1793; 2. in Holland’s 
Herovlogia ; 3. by Jo. Valder, 12mo. 
1621; 4. by Vertue. More’s family, 
from Ifolbein’s painting, was en- 
graved in outline, by Cochin, copied 
by Vertue, C. de Mechel, and again 
by Hoole.] col. 79-92. 


In the fullowing article, a small 
poem, that has been several times 
inserted among the minor compo- 
sitions of Shakspeare, is assigned to 
Richard Barnfield : 


[RICHARD BARNFIELD or 
BerneFrreLveE was descended from 
enteel parents in the county of Staf- 
ford, and born in 1574. At the age 
of fifteen he entered at Brasennose 
college,‘ where he took the degree of 
batchellor of arts, Feb. 5, 1591-2,? 
and in the following Lent > performed 
the exercise for his master’s gown, to 
which, however, I cannot find that he 
was ever admitted. Certain it is, that 
he did not take this degree previous 
to the year 1600, as his name does 
not occur in the register of congrega- 
tion, which is very perfect and regular 
about that period. 

I am not able to offer any other 
particulars of the life of Barnfield, and 
can now only mention him as a writer, 
in which capacity he seems to have 
been much esteemed by his contem- 
poraries, for Meres notices him+ as 
one of the best for pastoral in his 
time. Phillips’ ranks him with 
Lodge, Greene, and Breton. 

Barnfield wrote, 

1. The Affectionate Shepheard. Con- 
taining the complaint of Daphnis for 


¥ [1589, Noieh 27° Richard Bavefield Stafford. gen. fil. wtat. 15. Libr. Matric. P.] 
* tal Gough, in bibl. Bodl, Oxon. 1.] 
4 


Palladis Tamia, 1598.) 


3 [Regist. Congreg. notat. L. 10.] 


5 [Theatrum Poetarum, edit. Brydges, 1800, p. 322.] 
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the Love of Ganymede. Lond. 1594,' 
1595,*? 1596,* 12mo. 

2. Cynthia, with certaine Sonnets, 
and the Legend of Cassandra, Lona. 
1595, 12mo. and appended to the 
third edition of The Affectionate Shep- 
herd, 1596. 

3. The Encomion of lady Pecunia; 
or the praise of Money; The Complaint 
of Poetrie for the death of Liberalitie : 
t.e. The combat betweene Conscience 
and Covetuousness in the minde of mun: 
with Poems in divers humors, Lond. 
1598, 4to. 

titson supposes him to have been 
the publisher of Green's Funerals in 
XIV Sonnets, 1594, 1604, 4to. under 
the signature R. B. which initials are 
likewise prefixed to An Epitaph upon 
the death of Benedict Spinola, merchant 
of Genou and free denizen of Englaad, 
a broadside. Lond. 15380. 

And The Plowman’s complaint of 
sundry wicked liuers, and especially 
of the bad bringing-op of children. 


Lond. 1580, 8vo. 


Belve gives an extract from The 
Affectionate Shepheard, and remarks 
that much cannot be said in favour of 
Barnfield’s poetry; but Warton was of 
avery different opinion, who characte- 
rises * the performance as a collection 
of sonnets, not inelegant, and exceed- 
ingly popular, in which the poet be- 
wails his unsuccessful love for a beau- 
tiful youth, in a strain of the most 
tender passion, yet with professions 
of the chastest affection. 

The following lines have been at- 
tributed to Shakspeare, but they un- 
doubtedly belong to our author, as 
they are found among his Poems, 
1598.° 


AN ODE. 
As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade, 
Which a grove of myrtles made ; 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring ; 
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Every thing did’ banish moan, 
Save the nightingale aloue. 
She poor bird as all forlorn, 
Leau’d her breast up-till a thorn ; 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. 
Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry, 
Teru, teru, by and by; 
That to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her griefs so lively shown, 
Made me think upon mine own, 
Ah! (thought I) thou mournst in vain ; 
None takes pity on thy pain; 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 
Rutiless bears, they wiil not cheer thee, 
King Pandion he is dead ; 
Ail thy friends are lapp’d in lead; 
All thy fellow birds do sing, 
Careless of thy sorrowing ! 
Whilst as fickle fortune smil’d, 
Thou and I were both beguil’d. 
Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. : 
Words are easy, like the wind; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 
But, if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal, 

Sountiful they will him call; 
And with such like flattering, 
* Pity but he were a king.’ 
If he be addict to vice, 
Quickly him they will entice ; 

If to women he be bent, 
They have at commandment; 

But if fortune once do frown 
.Then farewell his great renown ; 
They that fawn’d on him before, 

Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

If thou wake, he eannot sleep.— 
Thus, of every grief in heart, 

He with thee doth bear a part. - 
‘These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe.] 
col. 683-5. 


—— 


* [Beloe, Anecdotes of Literature, ii. 68, who notices a copy in Sion college 


library.] 
* [Theat. Poetarum, 1800, p. 823.] 


3 [Ritson, Bibliographia Poetica, p. 124.] 


* (Hist. of Eng. Poetry, iii. 405. And see another extract from it in England's 


Helicon, edit. 1812, p. 126.] 


5 (Ellis, Specimens of Engt. Poets, ii. 356.] 
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; 
W E are taught in the Introduc- 
tion to these dialogues, to suppose 
Erastus to be a village-paster, and 
Trophimus, his former school-tel- 
low, retired with a competency, 
derived from a profitable business, 
to the village where Erastus re- 
sides. ‘Trophimus urges against 
the mysterious, and, to many, of- 
fensive, doctrine of predestination, 
all the arguments which he can col- 
lect; and Erastus endeavours to re- 
fute them. A complaint against 
‘ Distinguishing Grace,’ that it au- 
thorises licentiousness, is thus an- 
swered: 


Erast. That charge so often and 
so vociferously urged and re-urged, 
amounts merely to this: itis a doc- 
trine which wicked men may ph 
aud pervert to their own destruction. 
To this it may be answered; there is 
no doctrine, however holy, which is 
not liable to such abuse: and the per- 
version of a doctrine can be no valid 
argument against its truth; unless 
the existence of hypocrisy might#be 
received as argument against the 
being of real goodness; or the mis- 
improvement of divine me rcy, against 
the benevolence of Ged. With regard 
to this doctrine, however, it will not 
be difficult to disprove the charge. 
The persons, whom God has chosen, 
before conversion are known only to 
Ifimself; therefore, no unconverted 
man is authorised to presume on his 
election: he may presume, it is true; 
but he has no warrant for his pre- 
sumption. Again; predestination re- 
gards the holiness, as well as salva- 


Erastus and Trophimus. 





tion of its subjects; no man therefore, 
except as he 1s holy, nas any just rea- 
son to conclude that he is of the 
number. It is of no avail against 
this, to say that we have known 
wicked men still claiming to be of 
the elect; by the doctrine ‘itself, this 
is totally forbidden. Besides, it is a 
misrepresentation of the doctrine, to 
say that it insures the salvation of its 
subjects though they live as they will— 
on the contrary it insures, that they 
shalt so live as to go to heaven. pp. 
133, 4. 


We add another objection and 
its reply : 

Troph. You say that the elect alone 
will be saved; therefore, if of one 
hundred persons the Divine purpose 
include only fifty; upon your princi- 
ples it will be utterly impossible that 
the fifty-first should ‘be saved. 

Erast. The fifty-first would not be 
saved: but why? By no means be- 
cause it would be vain for him to 
strive: but because he would not 
strive. It is astonishing that this 
does not immediately approve itself 
to all who acknowledge the necessity 
of Divine influence. If this influence 
be withheld, the man under the 
power of his depraved heart, destroys 
his own soul: if it be conceded, to 
doubt the certainty of conversion and 
salvation, is to question the Holy 
> seg s energy. Connect this with 

the prescience of God, and what doubt 
or difficulty remains? For persons 
holding the necessity of regeneration 
to talk of a sinner unconvinced and 
unenlightened, striving to enter in at 
* the strait gate;’ is to utter a pafa- 
dox. If without the influences of 
Divine grace, men duly and in the 
prescribed method, seek salvation; 
where is their necessity? If they are 
necessary; what man, independently 
of them, will seek salvation? Our 
Lord has said, ‘no man can come 
unto me, except the Father, which 
hath sent me, draw him.’ If this be 
a just statement of the obduracy of 
the carnal mind; if it will yield to 
nothing short of the attractive influ- 
ences of omnipotence; the supposi- 
tion that a man unaffected by those 











influences, should sincerely and ear- 
nestly commence the work of his sal- 
vation, is the idlest imaginable. On 
the other hand, suppose a man 
brought to that state of mind, which 
is essential even to the desire of a 
holy salvation; a deep seuse of the 
evils of his apostasy, and an ardent 
longing after approximation to God: 
the possibility that he is uf the elect, 
will prevent despair; hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, he will 
possess an intimation, that in him ‘a 
ood work’ is begun; this will fill 
im with‘ good hope through grace,’ 
the strongest possible stimulus to 
exertion. As for those, who are too 
idle, and love sin tov well to strive 
for deliverance from its yoke; though 
they make this doctrine a pretext for 
their indolence, nothing is proved 
against it, properly considered. Such 
retexts prove only that there is no 
influential desire of salvation. Where 
the desire really does exist; in pro- 
ortion as it stimulates to exertion, it 
is indicative of election. pp. 165-5. 


Trophimus takes leave of his 
friend in perfect good humor; but 
still remains unconverted. 
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~ 
T HOSE, who are connected with 


our prisoners at Verdun, or who 
have fortunately left that depot, 
will be interested by this satirical 
drama, as they will find their 
friends, whether lords, knights, or 
squires, or perhaps themselves, 


figuring among the Dramatis Per- 
Sone. 


The sufferings of the De- 
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tenus are here introduced, together 
with many instances of their loy- 
alty and dignity of conduct, of 
their folly and extravagance. The 
scene is perpetually shifting from 
the serious to the gay, from the 
pathetic to the ludicrous. We now 
smile with the satirist, and anon 
our blood boils at the recital of an 
indiguity offered to a countryman, 
In his late work, the Empire of the 
Nairs, the author inserted a picture 
of Berlin, Vienna, and Petersburg. 
In the present, he has exhibited the 
chief personages of the mock court 
of St. Clond. 

This Drama, says he, in the pre- 
face, 
may either be considered a distinct 
work, or form an additional volume 
to the Picture of Verdun. It was 
written at Verdun, in 1806, when the 
author saw his fellow-prisoners every 
day subject to some aggravated impo- 
sition, humiliated by some fresh in- 
dignity, or oppressed by some new 
act of violence. He had beheld many 
of his associates conducted like feluns; 
he could conceive the groans of others 
in their dungeons; the grass was al- 
ready growing over the graves of 
several; and the space in the ceme- 
tery was marked for those who should 
follow them. Surrounded by such 
objects, he wrote not his recollections, 
but his sentiments. He has written 
with indignation; but, not to be ac- 
cused of exaggeration, he, on intro- 
ducing any grievance, has carefully 
referred to the Picture of Verdun, 
where the circumstance has been re- 
lated at length. pp. ix, x. 


The plot is as follows. Trafford, 
a gentleman of the old school, to- 
gether with his sister, Matilda, had 
come to Paris to offer their services 
to the son and daughter of the late 
duke of St. Aldegonde, w'v0, on the 
breaking out of the American war, 
had assisted their father, the late 
Admiral Trafford, when arrested at 
Paris for debt: (this alludes to an 
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anecdote of Lord Rodney). Being 
sent with the other detenus to Ver- 
dun, they discover the young duke 
in the aide de camp of General 
Vaurien (Wirion) governor of the 
dépot ; and that Marie Antoinette, 
his sister, was living with Madame 
Vaurien, as hutnble companion. 
This discovery induces them to ac- 
cept an invitation to a grand assem- 
bly given by Madame Vaurien to 
the prisoners. In the first act is 
represented this At Home ; and the 
insolent air of protection, with 
which this ci-devant attorney and 
his wife, who unites the principles 
of a prostitute with the manners of 
a poissarde, received our country- 
folks of the first rank and respecta- 
bility is here represented. Madame 
la Générale keeps the sofa to her- 
self, permits the ladies to sit on 
chairs, but keeps the gentlemen 
standing. At length the General 
enters, attended by his two aides- 
de-camp, all in magnificent uni- 
forms—a dead silence. He ap- 
proaches the sofa, and bows with 
solemnity to his wife, then to the 
ladies on the right and left of the 
sofa. He then makes the circle of the 
room, bowing and saying something 
to every guest :—-the aides-de-camp 
follow him in his circuit. In the 
seeond act, ‘Vrafford accepts a dé- 
jeuné from Madame Vaurien; but 
he declaring his attachment to her 
humble companion, her excellency 
fairly turns him out of the room, 
and, like Ariadne, finds consolation 
in Bacchus. She sits down, whis- 
tles, fetches a bottle and a glass, 
draws the cork, and tosses off three 
glasses. The scene changes to the 
General's, levée. Justine Goujat 
accuses 5ne of the prisoners of a 
promise of marriage, and the Gene- 
ral promises her his protection, in 
return for her promiscuous favors. 
Enter first a number of French 


black legs, sharpers, gamblers, usu- 
rers, &c. to divide with the com- 
mandant the plunder of the Eng- 
lish ; and then the English, who 
present themselves like school-boys 
to request any little indulgence ; 
among these are, Dr. Dactyl, the 
schoolmaster ; Squire Booby; Mr. 
Wrangler, M. P. a violent member 
of the opposition; and others—no 
doubt, known characters at the dé- 
pot. Trafford, being informed that 
he is to be closely confined in the 
fortress of Bitsche, resolves to 
escape to Germany. In the third 
act, he, disguised in a carter’s frock, 
arrives at a hedge ale-house, kept 
by Mother Goujat, mother of the 
abovementioned prostitute, and of 
Joachim Goujat, king of Naples. 
Enter a party of gendarmes, who 
are conducting to prison two felons, 
Joseph and Jerome. A gun of the 
citadel announces that an English- 
man had escaped. The gendarmes 
discover Trafford, and chain him 
to the two felons ; but, just as they 
are about to march him off with 
their prisoners, the Count Norden- 
strom, a Russian, with whom Traf- 
ford had sworn friendship at the 
university of Gottingen, stops at 
the house to repair his carriage. 
The indignation of a dignified che- 
valresque character at seeing a gen- 
tleman thus treated, induces him to 
renounce his journey to Paris. In 
the fourth act, Trafford, after re- 
capitulating before «a court martial 
all the ill treatment that he and 
his countrymen had received in 
France, is condemned to be shot. 
The General, however, suffers him 
to escape on condition that Ma- 
tilda would confer on him her hand. 
He is in consequence divorced from 
Madame la Géiérale, which scene 
is a parody of Buonaparte’s divorce 
from Josephine. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
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detail the story, which is full of 
plot and counter-plot, of triumph 
and disappointment. Trafford, con- 
fiding in the good intentions of the 
General, having returned, is or- 
dered to instant execution, when 
Mother Goujat enters, in a robe of 
scarlet and ermine, produces a let- 
ter from her son, king Joachim, de- 
claring her and her daughter Impe- 
rial Princesses, and that the latter 
has been appointed by the Emperor 
the bride of a German prince. The 
General, having been married to 
this notorious prostitute, who bad 
been substituted by St. Aldegonde 
for Matilda, permits Trafford to 
accompany Count Nordenstrom to 
Germany, on condition that his 
own villainy should be hushed up 
by the princess Justine-Napoleon, 

In the notes, which are full of 
anecdotes, we are informed that 
several incidents relate to the treat- 
ment of the Marquis of ‘Tweedale, 
Lord Elgin, Sir Beaumont Dixie, &c. 

We extract the following from 
the. prose, and from the blank 
verse : 


ACT II. 
SCENE I. 


MADAME VAURIEN’S APARTMENT. 
Madame Vaurien and Marie Antoi- 
nette. 

Madame Vaurien. 

Marie Antoinette! 

Marie Antoinette. 

Madame la Générale! 

Madame Vaurien. 

I hear young Dash has got down a 
new bonne amie from Paris: are you 
acquainted with her? 

Marie Antoinette. 

I cannot deny these unhappy crea- 

tures my pity; but— 
Madame Vaurien. 

Who the devil has told you that 
they are unhappy? 

Marie Antoinette. 

I conceive, madam, that a person 
of her description cannot leok an 
honest woman in the face. 
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Madame Vaurien. 

Come here:—(stares her out of 
countenance )—Mademoiselle, to what 
description do you belong?—( Marie 
Antoinetle bursts into tears )—Harkee; 
you are a good girl upon the whole: 
I do not mean to offend you, far from 
it—I wish you well, I am only 
grieved to see you fling yourself away. 

Marie Antoinette. 

Fling myself away !—pray explain 
your words? 

Madame Vaurien. 

Ay, vou might turn your beauty to 
some account, while the English are 
here; but, if you do not make hay 
while the sun shives, you may repent 
when you grow old. But IL iorget the 
point:—Well, then, I hear the wench 
appeared the other night at the play- 
house in a bonnet of the newest 
fashion: the color was caca-napoleon. 
Sit down, and write her a note, ‘with 
my very best compliments, and beg 
her to lend me the bonnet to wear to- 
morrow at the cathedral; ’tis the Em- 
peror’s birth-dfy. 

Marie Antoinette. 

Would your excellency permit me 

to say a few words? 
Madame Vaurien. 

Why not?—a thousand, if you will; 
say what you please first, and do as I 
bid you afterward. 

Marie Antoinette. 

Would it have a decent appearance 

for your excellency— 
Madame Vaurien. 

My excelleucy never troubled my- 

self about decency in my born days. 
Marie Antoinette. 

Would it be proper for a General’s 
lady to —— in the finery of what 
shall I call her? 

Madame Vaurien. 

Fiddle-stick! call her what you 
will, she is as good as me, every bit 
and crum, So down with you, pen to 
paper, and mind my very best com- 
pliments, | Marie Antoinette sits down 
to write.|—Yes, yes, make hay while 
the sun shines. Why that there 
gown, that I wore last night—how 
much do you think it cost me?—not 
a sous. ‘l’other day I met an English- 
man at a linen-draper’s: — Harkee, 
Monsieur l’Anglais, cries I; I am 
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come to buy a gown: will you toss up 
with me, whether you or [ shall pay 
for it?—I whips out half-a-crown: he 
though: I was joking. Heads! cried 
he; and it was tails. I chose one of 
the dearest muslins, and left him to 
pay for it: What a long face he 
made! He stared as if he could not 
help it. By the bye, 1 wonder you do 
not pitch uven some Englishman for 
a bon ami; Booby, or Simpleton, for 
instance. Simpleton might be your 

olden calf: and how the calf sheutd 

leed. His mistress would have so 
much pleasure in leading him by the 
nose, and might overlook his spiudie 
shanks for his guineas. I think it all 
fair to make the Englishman pay: 
but though my husband was not sent 
here to scratch himself, I cannot bear 
him for ill-treating them. 

Marie Antoinette. 

If Mr. Simpleton has so many re- 
commendations, why do you not honor 
him with your regard? 

Madame Vaurien. 

What I?—infinitely obliged to you. 
I should be a general’s wile to little 
purpose, if I might not pick and chuse 
among the prisoners. Why the wretch 
looks as if he had started from a 
clock-case. 1 might use his legs for 
kitchen skewers. Did I not once tell 
you 2 most excellent bon-mot of mine? 

Marie Antoineite. 

Notas I recollect. 

Madame Vaurien. 

Why, Simpleton came into the 
rcom bowing and scraping: “ Mr. 
Simpleton,” says I, “ you are a very 
courageous man.” The fellow turned 
red as a turkey-cock. “ How so,” says 
he. “ Why to venture abroad on 
such a pair of legs.” The fellow put 
on a grin, though he was ready to 
laugh on the wrong side of his mouth, 
Sir Clement whispered that it was a 
most excellent joke, and all the En- 
glish laughed. 

Marie Antoinette. 

Not all; Mr. Trafford looked very 
serious.—* "Tis bad enough,” said he, 
“ to be detained in this country; but 
it is intolerable to be insulted.” 

Madame Vaurien. 

Why I was sorry myself for having 

said it. But whea I have any thing 
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on the tip of my tongue, out it must, 

or it would choak me. And that Tar- 

tuffe of # husband of mine gave me a 

lecture against joking: “ Can’t you 

do as I do,” said he,—“ pick their 
pockets, but always with politeness?” 

—And so Trafford frowned, did he? 

He did not frown yesterday; he al- 

most jumped out of his skin for joy 

when [ invited him to breakfast with 
me. Go, my dear, and have a bottle 
of champagne and two glasses put 
into my boudoir. 

[Exit Marie Antoinette. 

pp. 36-40. 

Trafford, in chains, is conducted before 
the court by gendarmes; who, under 
arms, surround the table. 

Colonel. 
But here’s the prisoner. Let us 
take our places. [your flight, 

Prisoner, since you were taken in 

Our only task is to pronounce your 
sentence. [werd of honor, 

You must allow, you’ve broke your 

And by the law of our most gracious 
Emperor, 

Have forfeited your life. 

Trafford. 
All lives in France 

Depend upon the pleasure of your 
master. reach. 

As to my honor, 'tis beyond your 

Nor is an English gentleman to learn, 

Among 2 people, that in eighteen 
years [them all, 

Have sworn so many oaths, and broke 

To learn from such a race what honor 
is. 


Colonel. 
The Emperor. knows how sacred 
honor is. 
Trafford. 


The soldier swears he’ll ne’er forsake 
his colors: [then, 
What punishment deserves a general 
Who quits his army in a barbarous 
land, _— home? 
And, without leave of absence, ven- 
Let him, whose entrance into public 
life [who never 
Was mark’d by no dishonor; him, 
Was thie foul minion of a worthless 
patron, 
Nor built his fortune on his infamy ; 
Let him, whose hands were never 
stain’d with murder, 
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Who never broke a treaty, nor dis- 


patch’d : : 
His midnight myrmidoms t’assassi- 
nate [monarch, 


The unsuspecting kinsman of the 

Whose royal bounty fed and cloth’d 
his youth ; these, 

Let him who’s innocent of crimes like 

Presume to legislate on points of 
honor. 


lonel. 

What is the use of all this palaver? 
a man, who must die, must die, and 
that is the short and long of the mat- 
ter. You are confounded! y eloquent, 
but I warrant we will stop your 
mouth. 

Trafford. 

You've chain’d my hands, but cannot 

chain my tongue [my fate, 
My tongue is free; and, when I meet 
I would advise you to surround the 

scaffold, [dying voice. 
With drums and fifes, to drown my 
’Twas thus you acted, when your 

royal martyr [his foes, 
Wish'd to pronounce the pardon of 
Assert his innocence, and bless his 

people. [thy judge, 
Some of you here,—perhaps my wor- 
Or you, or you, who now are officers, 
May have been drummers at that ex- 


ecution, 
Colonel. 
Sir, Iam a colonel, and a member 
of the Legion of Honor. 
Trafford. 
So are ye all; all honorable men, 
All men of honor. But in France 
we've seen 
A little lieutenant become an emperor; 
Might not a drummer then become a 


colonel? 
Colonel. 
Let us stop this English imperti- 
nence. Let us pronounce his sen- 
tence- -pp. 110-13. 


The following will be easily re- 
cognized : 


Believe me, boy, if you would rise in 
France, [streets, 
Should any strumpet meet you in the 
Off with your hat, and pay her your 
respects. [fortune 
Who knows to what high pinnacle of 
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The wench is doom’d to rise! Some 
demagogue, 
In the wild orgies of a midnight revel, 
May cast his handkerchief to this 
same frail one ; 
And finding her in all the art of love 
Experienced, as a Sybarite could wish, 
Appoint her the intendant of his 
harem : 
Then, to reward her double services, 
He'd fix upon some starving lieute- 
nant, [crowns and sceptres, 
Whose mad ambition dreamt of 
Tho’ his poor uniform were out at 
elbow; [clothes, 
To him the Patriot gives a suit of 
His cast-off mistress and a regiment. 
The man, who weds th’impure, must 
be a rogue; feutenant, 
And rogues succeed the best. Our 
Scarcely a colonel, rises to a general ; 
Behold our courtezan a general’s lady! 
By hook or crook our general’s sure to 
triumph, 
By arms or artifice, ’tis one to him; 
He conquers provinces; the conquer’d 
nations 
Bow to the dust before her infamy. 
But unexpectedly the chief returns, 
And hurls his benefactor from his 
power, [his side, 
Usurps his throne, and seats her by 
Th’ obsequious clergy come in long 
procession, and myrrh; 
And burn before her frankincense 
The Cardinals extol her Christian vir- 
tues ; 
The holy Father hurries to anoint her: 
The German Princes, at the cannon’s 
mouth, 
Iudignantly submit to her alliance ; 
And all her sisters, nieces, aunts and 
cousins, [Queens. 
Become so many Duchesses and 
pp. 52, 3. 
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Alarique, like the young Edwin, 
is the child of genius; and the 
story of the poem relates the pro- 
gress of his short, but luminous ca- 
reer. We are not presented so 
much with the events of his life, as 
with their effects on his mind; and 
they are narrated with a depth of 
reflection and a pathos of feeling 
that seizes on our hearts. -The 
poem is divided into three parts :— 
the first begins with a visit, which 
Alarique pays to the banks of “ ro- 
mantic Teith,” the home of his in- 
fancy; and opens with an invoca- 
tion to the objeets of its scenery, 
the woods, and mountains, and 
“ crystal currents’ glittering flow.” 
He utters his resolution heuce- 
forward to abandon ambition, and 
to seclude himself amid his na- 
tive solitudes with peace and the 
muse. 


Oh! whe can tell the varied joys that 
wait p (shade, 
The young enthusiast in the lonely 
When, all entranc’d, he goes to meditate 
On nature, in her richest charms ar- 
ray'd! (tray’d 
What artist e’er the magic hues pour- 
That float on hill and dale!— Ah! 
happy he, {to fade, 

If joys like these had not been doom'd 
Like leaves in autumn withering on 
the tree, {misery ! 
And yield to pale decay and ceaseless 


We now accompany the happy 
Childe in his morning and evening 
walks through ‘‘ copsewood grey, 
and haunted steep on high.” We 
listen with him to all the poetic 
sounds of Spring, the “ celestial 
harmony ” of nature: “ the black- 
bird’s choral lay.” 

While the lov’d woodlark from his 


flowery thorn, (heaven! 
Carols a vesper hymn of praise to 


We next follow him to his books : 


Then, too, the Childe unrolls the magic 
store fed spring 
Of old romance , unlocks the enchant- 


Whence Milton drew his choicest 
draughts of yore ; 

And now imagination dares to bring 
The forms of bleeding chief and scep- 

ter'd king, {and died, 

That on the selfsame plains had fought 
Where now he burns to wake the trem- 

bling string, (scious pride, 

And feels his heart dilate with con- 

That to those dauntless chiefs his 

Spirit is allied. 

The poet passes over the un- 
changing hours of Summer, and 
brings us at once from “ the dewy 
month of May” to “ the tranquil 
charms of Autumn,” when we meet 
the Childe, 


——Wandering through thy rocky vale, 
Glenfinlas, where, by watchful shep- 
herds seen, {sail, 
Ghosts of the mighty dead are known to 
And marshal shadowy troops upon the 
green: (scene, 
See him, enraptur’d with the lovely 
By lone Moheira’s current bend his 
way, ‘ {rene ; 
Till pensive evening sheds her light se- 
And now to watch the tints of dying 
day, {length he lay. 
Reclin’d upon the heath, his listless 
While in this situation, gazing on 
the 
roseate dye, 
That, lingering, decks the chambers of 
the west, 
the genius of poetry appears to him; 
Celestial glories round the seraph glow! 


and, with all the inspiration of her 
name, she bestows on him her “ en- 
chanted hoop.” 

We then follow the Poet, 


Where gleams the orient sun on Ben 
Venue 


and then behold him, “ seated on 
Loch Katrine’s wooded shore; or 
Leave the banks of Loch Achray, 
And through the rocky forest bend his 
way. 

In those recesses, or in ‘“* some 
venerable ruin grey,” 
To him, I ween, no lonesome solitnde, 
he meets his guardian genius, 
Fairer far than mortal maid! 
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and with her passes his “ morn and 
evening hours.” 

The second part opens with an 
apostrophe to the Childe’s altered 
state. He has been induced to 
wander from his poetic seclusion, 
and his celestial mistress; and the 
result is a mind diseased and at war 
with itself. He returns from the 
world, that has undone him, to his 
solitudes ; but he finds no longer 
delight in their scenery, or solace 
from meditation: an angry con- 
science meets hin every where, and 
he abandons himself to despair. 
We are then informed that he had 
been allured from the happy shades 
of innocence and genius, by a son 
of Belial, who betrayed him to 
*“ where Bacchanalian shout and 
rude disorder sway’d.” 

After a description of the various 
deceptive pageantries which woo 
youth to error, to vice, and to 
misery, we follow the disgusted and 
repentant Alarique in his escape 
from their toils : 

Rescued from that accurst society, 
And to the peaceful groves restor’d 
again, {try 
Behold the Childe in vain each fountain 

To purify of sin the lurking stain! 

His days are spent in solitude and pain. 
‘To the free mind of Innocence alone, 
Pure as the breeze that sweeps the ver- 

nal plain, (wood known, 

Are the true pleasures of the wild 

And the bright forms that play round 

Faucy’s radiant throne! _ 

Months pass and find him still 
in despondence:—at last Winter 
comes, and he wanders forth at 
midnight, 

on the wide heath alone ; 
Where naught was heard—nor aught 
was there to view : {tone, 
No murmur, save the tempest’s angry 
The river’s distant roar, the mountain 
cataract’s moan. 
Anon, a form seem’d into life to spring, 
Most like a darker cloud—night’s 
dusky reign (wing, 
Usurping — As it mov’d on shadowy 
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(Floating with fearful influence o’er 
the plain) (gain! 
And now beside the youth a place did 
Most horrible it was; yet, strange to 
tell, [tre’s train, 
The youth was drawn amid that spec- 
As by magnetic force or magic spell, 
Resistless led along o’er moor, and 
rock, and fell. 


We need not explain, that this 
spectre is a personification of De- 
spair, possessing all the shadowy 
indistinctness belonging to this class 
of the sublime. 

The apparition of the fiend De- 
spair, tempting the wretched Ala- 
rique to suicide, ends the second 
book; and a bright vision of the 
angel of religion, opens the third. 

Ske appears in the moment of 
desperation to the unhappy peni- 
tent, and, saving him from destruc- 
tion, presents the talisman of reason 
or conscience to be his future guide: 
The spells were burst that had enchain’d 

his mind, (bright, 

And he had but to press the jewel 
Straight his heavenly guest, with glances 

kind, {sight, 

Removed entire the veil from off his 
And straight his intellect was filled with 

light-- (heaven: 

The light of hope and confidence in 
No more mid cicuds of intellectual 

night, {was driven, 

His lovely bark on rocks and shoals 

But all again was calm, and all his 

crimes forgiven. 


Immediately after these lines fol- 
low three fine stanzas, pregnant with 
philosophy aud the purest religious 
principle. ‘The Childe is restored 
to his soul’s internal quiet, and to 
his muse; and we pass with him 
through his former haunts of * in- 
spiration new,” and “sights divine.” 
The sons of pleasure again invade 
his abode; but their arts are now 
vain, and he drives them from his 
presence with indignation: 
Henceforth, where’er the Childe his path 


pursued, {he dared to go, 
Even when through crowded scenes 
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He dwelt in that surpassing solitude, 
That few have known, and few shall 
ever know.— [woe, 
He moved amid the scenes of vice and 
To him innocuous, trusting in the 
power [the blow 
Of Her, whose arm had sav’d him from 
Of the fell fiend Despair at midnight 
hour, fest clouds did lower. 
When the loud torrent raged, and dark- 


The poem concludes with the 
following stanza : 


But whoso loves the youth, or loves the 
lay, (clare ; 
That feebly strives his fortune to de- 
Or loves in faery dveams to waste the 
Let him to yonder lonely vale repair; 
There sleeps the Childe ; and faery revel- 
lers there (sod bestrew ; 
Each night with freshest flowers the 
And, light of heart, the village maiden 
fair (through, 
In morn of May oft glides the valley 
And braids her hair with flowers be- 
sprent with fragrant dew. 


The volume contains some Notes 
* upon Childe Alarique, ayd also 
several minor poems. They are in 
this rotation; “a Fragment” de- 
scriptive of Highland scenery and 
its traditionary associations. Stan- 
zas “ On reading the Lady of the 
Lake, May 12, 1810.”"—They are 
a noble tribute to 


his ardent strain 
Who wakes the mountain harp again, 
And pours in varied course along 
‘The tide of high romantic song. 


“To Sir S. E. Brydges, K. J. 
M. P. on reading ‘ Hasty Lines.’” 
These verses breathe admiration of 
the “ Bard of Wootton,” whose 
beautiful poems and graver literary 
works are precious to taste and to 
learning. 

The volume closes with “a Frag- 
ment” on the enjoyments of rural 
nature, and the delights of imagina- 
tion; and ends with the Jast fond 
wish of genius : 


Eee 
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I would not, like those early blossoms, 
fade, [expire ; 
That now, alas! on yonder bough 
Or, like the daffodils, recline the kead, 
Nor leave one living record of the 
lyre. 


MEMOIRS OF 
GEORGE FRED. COOKE, ESQ. 
LATE 
Of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
By WILLIAM DUNLAP, Esq. 
Composed principally 
from the personal knowledge of 
the Author, and from the manuscript 
journals left by Mr. Cooke. 
Comprising original anecdotes of his 
Theatrical Contemporaries, his 
Opinions on various 
Dramatic Writings, &c. 

In Two Volumes. 
LONDON: 

Colburn, 1813. 8vo. 

Clarke, Printer. 


Mz. Dunlap is an American by 


birth, and had formerly some inte- 
rest in a Transatlantic theatre, which 
occasioned his intimacy with Cooke, 
after that celebrated performer had 
emigrated to America. Mr. Dun- 
lap’s motives for recording the life 
of his friend, are narrated thus: 


PREFACE. 


In the Month of May, 1811, Mr. 
Cooke asked me, rather sportively, 
to be his Biographer, and L in the 
same spirit, promised. He then said, 
that he had several manuscript jour- 
nals, which he would put into my 
hands; but as nothing further passed, 
and the subject was not recurred to, 
I thought no more of it. 

After his death, which happened 
during a visit I was making to New 
Jersey, the business was pressed 
upon me, and three manuscripts put 
into my hands. His “Chronicle,” or 
a retrospect of his theatrical life, in- 
cluding the first dramatic impressions 
made upon his mind, with their 
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growth and consequences, was the 
most important of the three. This 
work is brought up to 1807. Accom- 

anying it, were two books of diary, 
om at different periods, after his 
coming to London; with ut connex- 
ion, and at first view, not very in- 
tellizible, or interesting. These were 
the materials upon which I was to 
build. I knew, however, that I could 
obtain every information, relative to 
his American engagement, and the 
subsequent events of his lite; and 
that I possessed a fund of knowledge, 
derived from my connexion with the 
New York theatre, and my inter- 
course for many months with the sub- 
ject of the work. 

Under these circumstances, I un- 
dertook my labor, with the determi- 
nation to exhibit a faithful picture of 


_ this extraordinary man, the events of 


whose varied lite cannot but prove 
an impressive lesson to every reader. 
The man of genius will see that he 
must not rely upon genius alone; and 
the man who is conscious of medio- 
crity, will be taught that he must 
keep a strict watch over his conduct, 
when he sees, that even the most 
brilliant talent, cannot avail to pro- 
duce usefulness or happiness, without 
virtue and prudence, 

If I have succeeded in pourtraying 
the image formed in my mind,~by 
the knowledge I possess of Mr. Cooke, 
I have rendered service to the cause 
of morality, and consequently pro- 
moted human happiness. 

Actors, and dramatic writers, as 
connected with the subject of my 
book, necessarily form a part of it. 
I have given Mr, Cooke’s opinions 
upon them, as I found those opinions: 
my own, according to the extent and 
accuracy of my critical judgment. 

An actor, as a subject of biography, 
is not important because he is an 
actor, but because he is a man who 
has been placed in situations interest- 
ing to his fellow men; and because 
his conduct, through an eventful life, 
if faithfully related, excites attention, 
interests the feelings, and strikingly 
indicates to others, the path they 
should pursue for the attainment of 


the world’s, and their own approba- 
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tion. Much dramatic biography is 
censurable, as frivolous, or worth- 
less, or hurtful to the reader; but 
there are respectable and valuable 
works of the kind, which, thargh not 
perfect, add to the mass cf innocent 
amusement, and useful information. 
In this last class, I would place, Da- 
vis’s and Murphy’s Lives of Garrick, 
and Kirkman’s Life of Macklin. I 
hope the Life of Cooke will at least 
rank as high, in a moral point of 
view; it must be my fault, if, from 
the character of the subject, it does 
not rank higher, as a work of enter- 
tainment. 

After commencing my work, I 
found several other manuscripts of 
Mr. Cooke's writing, of an earlier 
date than those I[ possessed, and of a 
more energetic and interesting cha- 
racter, 

These, with his books, and the 

arts from which he studied, marked 

y him in the hour of application, 
formed a rich mags, not only for the 
ornament, but for the more essential 
purpose of strengthening my fabric, 
and rendering it permanently useful. 

By publishing my work both in 
England and America, I present to 
the many thousands, who have re- 
ceived delight from witnessing Mr. 
Cooke’s unrivalled talents, a mass of 
facts, which could not be given to 
them by any other person; and I 
have presumed that there is, through- 
out Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
United States, much curiosity respect- 
ing a man so eccentric in his conduct, 
and so eminent in his profession. 
The closing scenes of such a man’s 
life, are like the catastrophe of a 
drama, more interesting and impres- 
sive than the preceding acts. These 
scenes have come immediately under 
my observation, and the description 
of them is more peculiarly the gift 
which I could, alone, make to the 
public. pp. ili—vil. 


Since our account of Cooke’s 
life, character, and opinions, must 
necessarily be given in minia- 
ture, we think it requisite to af- 
ford some general insight of the 
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materials of this work, by subjoin- 
ing correct extracts from the two 
volumes. , 

** George Frederick Cooke was 
born in Westminster, on Saturday 
the 17th of April, 1756.” The 
place of his birth has been dis- 
puted; but the assertion of Mr. 
Dunlap is supported by an appeal 
to the personal authority of his 
hero. 


His father was, as he expressed it, 
a dashing officer, and lett his widow, 
Cooke's mother, in straitened circum- 
stances when he was very young. 
This lady’s name was Renton. She 
was a daughter of the Laird of Ren- 
ton, whose estate was at or near 
Lamberton. Soon after the death of 
her husband, Mrs. Cooke went to 
reside at Berwick upon Tweed, taking 
our hero with her. It was at this 
place that George Frederick received 
a school education, and those early 
impressions, which gave the form 
and character to his future transac- 
tions in lite. 

“ The first play I ever read,” says 
he, in a manuscript memoir now be- 
fore me, which he calls ‘ The Chro- 
nicle,’ “ was Venice Preserved. I 
also remember, that from some prints 
I had seen of theatrical characters, 

articularly one of the late Mr. Henry 
Voodward, in Mercutio, and from 
the representation of a puppet-show, 
I formed my first, strange, and inco- 
herent idea of a stage and theatrical 
representations. The first play I ever 
saw acted, was, ‘ the Provoked Hus- 
band, cr a journey to London,” by a 
part of the Edinburgh company, in 
the town-hall at Berwick upon Tweed, 
where I was then at school. This 
must have been about the year 1766 
or 1767.” 

Few of my readers but recollect, 
and generally with pleasure, the im- 
pression made upon them by the first 
representation of aplay. So delight- 
ful is this kind of exhibition to the 
young mind, that most people remem- 

er the first gratification of this na- 
ture, as an epoch in the history of 
their existence. The vividness of the 
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images, and the durability of the 
effect, must vary according to the 
circumstances attending the spectacle, 
and the character of the child or 
youth upon whom the impression is 
made. On the mind of Garrick or 
Cooke, how great, how lasting must 
have been the effect of the first blaze 
of that powerful combination, which, 
at one view, presents the united force 
of painting, architecture, music, and 
poetry ! 

Iffand, one of the greatest of 
the German actors, and most suc- 
cessful of their dramatic writers, 
gives, in his theatrical life, the 

est description of such an impres- 
sion upon such a mind that has 
ever falleninto my hands; and when 
he speaks of the delight he expe- 
rienced, seated for the first time 
among the gay and well-dressed au- 
dience, gazing at the lights, and the 
magnificently painted drop-curtain ; 
of the bewitching effect on his senses 
when this curtain unexpectedly va- 
nished, and he saw the scenery and 
the performers, I cannot but think it 
must be a just picture of the sensa- 
tions of Garrick or of Cooke. 

Our hero goes on to say, that “ the 
late Mr. James Aickin, of the Thea- 
tre Royal, Drury Lane, was the Lord 
Townly, and Mr, and Mrs. Didier 


were the Count Basset and Miss 
Jenny. They are still both living 
(1807). The former has retired from 


the stage some years, and the latter 
belongs still, or did last year, to the 
Theatre Royal, Bath, where she has 
long been a distinguished favorite. 
I remember in my occasional visits to 
Bath and Bristol, having some con- 
versation with Mrs. Didier upon this 
subject. The farce was the Lying 
Valet; Sharp, by Mr. Didier.” 

Every person concerned in the exhi- 
bitions of that night was interesting 
to him; and the impression then 
made was indelible. He says that 
from that time, plays and playing 
were never absent from his thoughts. 

His mother was at this period no 
more, and he lived with two aunts, 
her sisters, who resided at Berwick, 
or in its neighbourhood, and who sent 
him to school, Play-books made no 
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part of their library; but the mind of 
their nephew was too strongly bent 
on that species of reading to be dis- 
couraged by difficulties. Plays were 
procured from every quarter, and 
eagerly perused, too much to the 
exclusion of other studies. 

The first part he ever studied for 
the purpose of representation was 
Horatio in the Fair Penitent; a cha- 
racter which, in after-life, he fre- 
quently played, aud which, in his 
best days, must have been a forceful 
and manly picture of frank, soldierly 
virtue; yet when he last atiempted 
this character, the first impressed on 
the tablets of his memory, and that 
in the heyday of his passion for the 
stage, he was so imperfect in the 
words, as to stop one of the princi- 
pal scenes between himself and Mr, 
Cooper, who was playing Lothario. 

Hie gives the following account of 
the parts afterwards played in Real 
Life, by the company, composed of his 
companions and school-fellows, among 
whom the characters were distributed 
for study. “ Sciolto, that was to be, 
for we never performed the play, 
keeps a chemist’s shop in London; 
Altamont is*many years since num- 
bered with the dead; Lothario died 
surgeon of aregiment of light dra- 
goons in the East Indies; and Ros- 
sano is now a respectable tradesman 
in Berwick; Calista is the sister of 
the intended Scivlto, bas been twice 
married, and is still living.” It ap- 

ears from this statement, that our 
ero was the only member of this 
juvenile company of tragedians who 
made the stage his profession. pp. 
2—5. 

Another visit to Berwick, in 
April 1769, by a company of Edin- 
burgh strollers, encouraged Cooke’s 
inclination for the boards, to the 
great annoyance of his more expe- 
rienced relations. 


“ During this summer,” says he, 
“I saw the Edinburgh actors play 
. Alexander, Romeo and Juliet, George 
Barnwell, and the Wonder. I wished 
much to see Douglas, and not being 
able to raise the wind, myself and 


- ground, 
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two or three companions contrived to- 
secrete ourselves under the stage, in 
the hope of stealing out during, the 
performance, and joiming the audience 
by means of an aperture we had dis- 
covered in a passage levding to the 
pit. In putting this i into 
act, we were unfortunately discovered 
by fat Buck,” (one of the company,) 
“and after a fearful interrogatory, 
most shamefully handed out at the 
back door.” 

It is very probable that many simi- 
lar adventures occurred to an uctive 
boy like George Frederick, with such 
an ungoverned propensity towards 
theatrical exhibitions; and one has 
been related to me, which bears suf- 
ficient marks of probability for in- 
sertion. 

Cooke and his companions, con- 
stantly on the alert to deceive those 
rigid centinels, the door-keepers, and 
finding by observation that the back 
door was left unguarded until near the 
hour of performance, contrived to 
enter unperceived upon this forbidden 
before the watch was set. 
Fairly in, the next consideration was, 
how they should conceal themselves 
until the time of raising the curtain 
should arrive, when they might ho 
in the confusion and bustle behind 
the scenes to escape notice, and en- 
joy the wonders of the magic show. 
Cooke espied a barrel, and congratu- 
lating himself on this sate and snug 
retreat, he crept in, like the hero of 
that immortal modern drama Tekeli, 
which has been the admiration of the 
polished populace of the British me- 
tropolis. Unfortunately, however, for 
my hero, as well as the hero of Te- 
keli, there proved much lurking dan- 

er in his lurking-place; a barrel 
teins little less liable to untoward 
movement than a buck-basket. Cooke 
soon perceived that he had, as com- 
panions, two twenty-four pound can- 
non balls; but not yet being initiated 
into the mysteries of the scene, he 
did not suspect that cannon balls as- 
sisted in making thunder in a barrel, 
as well as in a twenty-four pounder ; 
poor George Frederick was in the 
thunder barrel of the Theatre. The 
play was Macbeth, and for the first 
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scene, to give due effect to the entré 
of the witches, the thunder was 
wanted. The Jupiter tonans of the 
theatre, alias, the property-man, ap- 
proached and seized the barrel. Judge 
the breathless fear of my hero; it 
was too great for words. and he only 
shrunk closer to the bottom of his 
hiding-place. His tormentor pro- 
ceeded to cover the open end of the 
barrel with a piece of oid carpet, and 
tie it carefully to prevent the thunder 
from being spilt. Still George Fre- 
derick was most heroically silent; 
the machine was lifted by the Her- 
culean property-man, and carried 
carefully to the side-scene, lest in roll- 
ing the thunder should rumble before 
its cue. It would be a hopeless task 
to paint the agitation of the contents 
of the barrel; the property-man 
swearing the cannon bul ets were 
“ too damned heavy,” placed the 
complicated machinery in readiness: 
the witches entered, midst flames of 
rosin; the thunder bell rang, the 
barrel received its impetus, and away 
rolled George Frederick and his pon- 
drous companions. Silence would 
now have been no virtue, and he 
roared most manfully, to the surprise 
of the thunderer, who neglecting to 
stop the rolling machine, it entered 
on the stage, and George Frederick 
bursting off the carpet head of the 
barrel, appeared betore the audience, 
just as the witches had agreed to 
meet again, when “ the hurly burly’s 
done.” 

It must have been about this time 
that Cooke was bound out by his 
aunts, apprentice to Mr. John Taylor, 
a respectable printer at Berwick, now 
deceased. ‘Ihe good ladies, perhaps, 
saw with regret his increasing passion 
for the stage, and thought that labor, 
and the restraints of wholesome dis- 
cipline, might check the growing 
propensity; or more probably, Cooke 

aving arrived at that period of life, 
at which it is usual to prepare for 
obtaining a future subsistence, they 
thought that it was time for him to 
be instructed in the rudiments of 
some reputable calling. However this 
may be, the theatrico-mania had 
taken such strong possession of Cooke, 
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that so far from being dispelled, it 
continued not only to increase in its 
original subject, but also to infect 
his associates ; the contagion spread 
from Cooke to his fellow-devils, in 
whom it raged so violently, that he 
easily induced them to hire a room 
for theatrical exhibition. This was 
of course attempted to be done with- 
out the privity of their master, but 
it could not long be concealed from 
his knowledge, and he succeeded in 
driving Cooke and his associates 
from the scenic field. While our 
hero, with cork-blacked face, was 
fersonating Zanga, to the delight and 
astonishment of the Canaille of Ber- 
wick, the enraged printer dispatched 
a posse of constables, who rushing in, 
hurried away the Moorish chief, to 
bewail, at leisure, a second defeat and 
captivity. pp. 7—11. 


In Autumn 1770, 


Some of the young men of the 
town associated for the purpose of 
pertorming the tragedy of Cato, Our 
hero, and his friend, who has been 
mentioned as the intended Lothario, 
in the first theatrical scheme Cooke 
was connected with, were selected, 
for their youth, to personate the two 
Roman ladies, Marcia and Lucia. 
Lucia was enacled by George Frede- 
rick. This important transaction was 
happily accomplished on the fifth day 
of November, 1770. They afterwards 
repeated the play at the theatre, dur- 
ing the absence of the regulars. 

From the above circumstances, it 
would appear, either that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s opinions, as to theatrical pers 
formances, had undergone sumé 
change, or else that Cooke had con- 
trived to rid himself of the obliga- 
tion of his indentures. It is certain, 
that he did not continue a long time 
in the printing office. This release 
probably happened previous to the 
month of June, 1771, when he was 
fitteen years old; as, according to his 
own account, he at that time left 
Berwick for London. ‘THe object of 
his visit to the metropolis he does not 
mention: indeed the whole history of 
his apprenticeship is passed over by 
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him without the slightest notice. 
The circumstances, however, are “so 
probable, aad have come to me under 
the sanction of such authority, that I 
cannot but give credit to them, It 
is to be remarked, that Cooke not 
only in his writings, but also in con- 
versation, scdulously avoided the 
mefition of such transactions of his 
life as were either dishonourable, or 
which, in his opinion, detracted from 
his dignity as a gentleman. 

In the month of November follow- 
ing, he went to Holland, for what 
purpose he has not recorded. “ The 
Cabinet” speaks of his being “ em- 
barked in business,” meaning, I pre- 
sume, some scheme of his friends to 
engage his mind in mercantile pur- 
suits, or to initiate him in the mys- 
teries of trade. He once said in my 

resence, that when a boy he had 

een a midshipman, on board of a 
king's ship; this may have been the 
time. Whatever it was that his 
friends intended he should learn, he 
only studied his favorite authors; and 
a part of his small stock of cash was 
expended in purchasing the dramatic 
works of Sir John Vanburgh. 

The gratitication he received in his 
favorite pursuit, by witnessing the ex- 
hibition of several pieces in London, 
before his voyage to Holland, he thus 
mentions. “In the month of Octo- 
ber, I saw Oroonoko, and Midas, at 
Covent Garden. Orvenckoo—Mr. 
Savigny, Aboan—Mr. Bensly. Both 
still living. (1807.) The former a 
cutler; the latter a barrack-master. 
Blandford—Mr. Thomas Hull; the 
venerable, and respected planner, and 
father, of the Covent Garden fund. 
Capt. Driver—Mr, Dunstall; an ex- 
cellent Comedian, in a particular set 
of characters. (Dead.) Imoinda— 
Miss Miller, Daviel—Mr. Quick ; still 
quick, Charlotte—Mrs. Baker, The 
Widow—Mrs. Pitt. Both dead. The 
Play was performed as written.” 

It is difficult to conceive how a po- 
lite audience of the metropolis of the 
British empire, in the year 1771, could 
sit and hearthe whole of this play, 
as originally written; but, so it was. 
Our hero thus proceeds with his bill 
ef fare: “ Midas—Mr. Shuter, Apol- 
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lo—Mr. Mattocks, Pan—Mr. Dun- 
stall, Silenus—Mr. Baker, Daphne— 
Mrs. Baker. (Ali dead.) Nysa— 
Mrs. Mattocks, (Adi alive,) and a 
truly excellent comic actress.” 

In the early part of 1772, our hero 
returned to Berwick, and continued te 
read plays with his usual assiduity. 

In the summer of 1773, a strolling 
company, managed by Messrs. Hol- 
land and Booth, came to Berwick, and 
as Mrs. Browne, who afterwards 
played at Covent Garden with some 
success, in the same line which Mrs. 
Jordan filled at Drury-Lane, and ber 
sister, Mrs. Mills, afterwards Sparks, 
were of the company, it was proba- 
bly better than ordinary. Cooke saw 
at this period all the round of plays 
usually performed; Lear, Richard, 
ilamlet, Othello, Venice Preserv’d, 
Roineo and Juliet, &c. and doubtless 
profited by the faults, as well as me- 
rits, of the performers; for at this 
time, all the powers of his mind were 
bent with concentrated force to one 
object; and genius, instead of being 
misled by the faults of masters in its 
favorite art, sees their deformity, and 
avoids them. 

He again went to London in the 
year 1774. At the age of eighteen, 
with his previous attention to the 
drama, Mr.Cooke must have been 
able to appreciate good acting; and 
he now saw the greatest masters, both 
of the sock and buskin. The first 
play he witnessed on his arrival, it 
being summer, and only the Hay- 
market theatre open, was the Rehear- 
sal. And he saw, for the first time, 
that inimitable comedian and eccen- 
tric wit, Sam Foote, who played 
Bayes. During the summer he had 
frequent opportunities of seeing and 
studying this original actor in many 
of his own comedies. 

The winter campaign opened at Co- 
vent Garden with Mr. Murphy’s trage- 
dy of the Grecian Daughter, since ren- 
dered so popular, wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, by the ef- 
forts of one actress, Mrs. Siddons. 
This play was first performed in the 
season 1771-2, at Drury-Lane; got up, 
under the immediate eye, and with 
all the skilful attention of Garrick, 
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and its two principal parts played by 
Mr. and Mrs, Barry. With its gloss 
upon it, Mr. Cooke now witnessed its 
exhibitico, though at the other house, 
to which the Barrys had deserted 
from the standard of Roscius. The 
east was at this time, Evander—Mr. 
Barry; Philotas—Mr. Bensly; Me- 
lancthon — Mr. Hull; Phocion — 
Mr. Wroughton; Dionysius — Mr. 
Clinch; Euphrasia—Mrs. Barry. 

“ Now,” says Cooke, “I becan 
to see acting.” During this same 
season, and early in 1775, he first 
saw Garrick.” The character was 
Leon, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
comedy of * Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife,” made popular in the western 
world by the masterly playing of 
Mr. Cooper. Mr.Cooke had at this 
time the pleasure and profit of seeing 
Macklin. He was present at Co- 
vent Garden theatre at the first ap- 
pearance of that performer, aiter hav- 
ing been driven from the stage, “ by 
a conspiracy of low tradesmen, who 
suffered for itafterwards in the King’s 
Bench.” pp. 13—18. 

At the time when Mr. Cooke first 
saw him, he appeared in Shylock and 
Sir Archy Mc Sarcasm, in his own 
farce of Love-a-la-mode, two parts 
which Macklin usually performed on 
the same night, and which the writer 
saw him perform together as late as 
the seasons 1785-6. These charac- 
ters two or three times, and Iago 
once, was all of Macklin’s acting 
which Mr. Cooke ever saw. In Shy- 
lock and Sir Archy, Mr. Cooke must 
be considered as Macklin’s legitimate 
successor to the exclusion of all com- 

etition. In Iago he went far beyond 
Sen. To these characters of Mack- 
lin, Cooke added, without having seen 
the original, his chef-d’ceuvre in co- 
medy, Sir Pertinax Mc Sycophant. 

“ The characters,” says Cooke, “I 
had the happiness of seeing that 

rand master of the stage, Garrick, 
illustrate, were Lear; Hamlet (twice;) 
Leon (twice ;) Benedick (twice ;) Don 
Felix twice} and Kitely. Alas! no 


more. Lear was the last. He took 


his leave after Don Felix, in a fare- 
well address on the 10th of June 
1776.” pp. 23—22. 
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Cooke’s first appearance as an 
actor, was at Brentford ; 


And in that doubly royal, town, 
George Frederick Cooke first faced an 
audience as a professed actor, in the 
character of Dumont in the tragedy 
of Jane Shore. -'This was in the spring 
of 1776. p. 23. 


After visiting some other places, 


In the spring of the year 1778 Mr. 
Cooke made his debut in London; like 
Mrs. Siddens, to be neglected and 
unnoticed, and like her, to return at 
a future period, and be the great at- 
traction of the theatre. 

It was not unfrequent for the Hay- 
market theatre to be opened, out of 
the season, by permission for a few 
nights, either tor benefits, or for the 
gratification of private spouters. On 
this occasion, that theatre was opened 
for the benefit of Mrs. Massey, and 
Cooke performed the character of 
Castalio, in Otway’s tragedy of the 
Orphan. 

“In the summer of this same year,” 
says Mr. Cocke’s chronicle, “ 1 was 
a member of the company at China- 
Hall, and acted something on the 
night the theatre (a manden haihiing’ 
was burnt. Mr. O'Reilly (then Bail- 
ly), the late celebrated comedian of 
Dublin, at that time was a member of 
our Rotherhithe corps. Mr. Russel, 
of Drury-Lane, was then a forward 
promising boy. Afterwards I acted a 
tew nights at the Tennis Court in the 
Borough, which was soon shut up by 
the Surry Magistrates.” 

Between the time of first acting in 
London, for Mrs. Massey’s benefit, 
and the autumn of 1779, Mr. Cooke 

layed on various occasions at the 
laymarket theatre the following cha- 
racters: Modeley,in Shirley’s comedy 
of the country Lasses, since reduced 
to an after-piece, and played under 
the title of the Farm House: Young 
Belmont, in Mr. Moore’s comedy of 
the Foundling: Loveweill, in Colman 
and Garrick’s comedy of the Clandes- 
tine Marriage: and Glenalvon, in 
Home's tragedy of Douglas. 

From this period, Mr. Cooke raa 
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the customary round of Thespian iti- 
nherancy, a faverite wherever he ap- 
ared, and acquiring a knowledge of 
is profession, and a power of exert- 
ing his talents; which, with ordinary 
prudence, would have placed him on 
the throne of Garrick, instead of being 
a wanderer from town to town, un- 
known except in the little world which 
composes a provincial manager's circuit. 
But prudence was never a virtue of 
Cooke's, and during his long novitiate 
as an actor, he acquired habits as a 
man which sae his usefulness, 
cast a shade over his talents, and 
finally destroyed him. pp. 25—27. 


He continued a wandering course 
of life until 1794. 


“ Early in the month of November, 
in the year 1794,” says he, “I em- 
barked at Holyhead tor Dublin, hav- 
ing been engaged early in the sum- 
mer for that theatre by Mr. Hitch- 
cock. As soon as I landed, I was in- 
troduced to the manager, Richard 
Daley, Esq. and dined with him, and 
some of his friends, at his apartments 
in the theatre; and now commenced 
a new date in my theatricals.” 

Till the age of thirty-eight, with 
talents of the first and brightest or- 
der, George Frederick Cooke had 
remained in comparative obscurity, 
and had never trod the stage of any 
thing like a metropolitan theatre. 
The theatres of Manchester and Li- 
verpool were, at the periods I have 
been speaking of, but small and paltry 
establishments, compared to what they 
now are, and their audience propor- 
tionably deficient in taste and respec- 
tability. This is a strong proof of 
Mr. Cooke’s want of proper ambition, 
— the unhappy habits he had ac- 

uired. 

As Mr. Cooke’s attachment to what 
he called conviviality had been estab- 
lished before this time, I doubt not 
that his dinner with the Irish mana- 
geT was @ roaring set-to, a full and 
convincing f of what is called 


Irish hospitality, and Eaglish good- 
fellowship. pp. 62—63. 


He appeared with distinguished 
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credit on the Irish stage; after- 
wards visited Manchester, and 
other places, and returned to Dub- 
lin ; still yielding to those irregular 
habits that injured his popularity 
at a later period. 

In 1799, he received an invita- 
tion for Covent Garden Theatre. 


“On the 14th of February,” says 
Mr. Cooke, “ I received a letter from 
Mr. Lewis of Covent-Garden theatre, 
acquainting me that there would be 
an opening fur me next winter if I 
wished it. I answered it and told 
him I did wish it. On the twenty- 
fourth I received another letter, de- 
siring me to send my terms, which 
I did the same evening, and such 
terms as I think will be acceded to. 
He made an offer seven years ago 
which I did not choose to accept.” 

He has told me in conversation, 
that the offer he then rejected was 
the same he now accepted, What 
might he not have been had he ac- 
cepted that offer! p. 109. 


At London he acted with great 
celebrity in Richard III. and other 
characters. 

Mr. Cooke, however, gradually 
gave way to those excesses, which 
disqualified him for appearing be- 
fore the public with the credit that 
his talents might have gained for 
him; and consequently, in 1803, 


Mr. Cooke's irregularities had now 
affected his pepularity; and his night 
this year, though he played his, gene- 
rally esteemed, most finished charac- 
ter, Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant, was 
poorly attended. p. 232. 

His indiscretions continued ; but 
with aggravated symptoms of his 
neglect of the fame that he had 
acquired, and his disregard of 
public opinion.—We shall pass over 
several years of his existence. At 
Christmas 1808, his biographer ob- 
serves, 


That arts were used at this time, 
; 
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ond indeed long before, to sink Cooke 
in public estimation, there can be 
little doubt; and his imprudence but 
too well seconded the efforts of his 
enemies. 

Not only were his criminal out- 
rages against decorum, by appearing 
before the public in a state of in- 
toxication, noted and commented 
upon with glee, and abortive attempts 
at wit; but, when the public express- 
ed their admiration of his talents, 
and greeted him with thundering 
plaudits, warm from the heart, and 
the just rewards of his well-doimg, 
these same writers branded the act 
as an encouragement of improvidence, 
and the reward of intemperance. v. ii. 
p- 63 


In June 1810, Mr. D. remarks: 


The review I have taken of Mr. 
Cooke's life to the present period, 
impresses upon me fully and deeply 
a sense of injustice done him as an 
actor, which, however great his 
demerits as a man, must have been 
keenly fe!t; and which, undoubtedly, 
soured his mind, and fitted him for 
listening with an eager ear to the 
proposals which were accidentally 
made to him by Mr. Cooper. He was 
discontented with his situation in 
London, and felt that he was over- 
whelmed by a hostile interest in the 
theatre, to which he was attached. 
He felt that the time had gone by when 
he had power to combat that influ- 
ence; that he had no longer energy 
enough to erect the standard of oppo- 
sition ; and that external and internal 
enemies had lowered him in the 
estimation of the public. With these 
feelings, it is not to be wondered at, 
that he should wish for a change of 
scene, and achance of a renewal of 
those triumphs which had once raised 
him to the pinnacle of histrionic fame, 
and to a respectable footing in his 
own and the public estimation. pp. 
107, 108. 


About this time, a Mr. Cooper; 
an American actor, with whom 
Cooke had previously formed an 
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acquaintance, arrived in England. 
After a long negoviation, of which 
we have a minute account in these 
pages, (for Mr. Dunlap, like Dog- 
berry in the play, has * bestowed 
it all upon us,’) the aforesaid Mr. 
Cooper succeeded, while Cooke, 
to say the least of it, was in a 
state between temperance and 
ebriety, in smuggling him over to 
America. 


On the fourth of October 1810, 
George Frederick Cooke embarked 
on board the ship Columbia, Capt. 
Joshua Hazard, for New-York. p. 
145. 


At New York, he was received 
with enthusiasm; but his reputa- 
tion speedily declined, from the 
same cause which affected his po- 
pularity in England.—From New 
York be went to Boston ; returne 
to New York; proceeded to Phi- 
ladelphia; and after a very grati- 
fying reception, exhibited himself 
in several other places. 

In 1812, he received: an invita- 
tion to return to England. 


In August, Mr. and Mrs. Cooke 
visited Boston for a few days, and 
then returned to Providence. They 
arrived in New York the beginning 
of September. 

Mr. Cooke now took up his abode 
in Mechanic Hall, where shortly after 
Mr. Holmes and his daughter be- 
came inmates with him. 

During this summer, or in the 
latter art of the spring, Mr. Cooke 
received the following invitation to 
return to London, from the son of 
his old friend Harris. 

“ Covent Garden Theatre, 
March 18th, 1812. 
“My dear Sir, 

“ My father has written a letter to 
you, inviting a return to your old 
quarters at Covent Garden, where 
you would receive the most cordial 
welcome. 











“ For fear his letter should not 
come to hand, T write this, repeating 
his request, and I hope that, on the 
receipt of it, you will take leave of 
the yankees, and come over and take 
tother touch at John Bull, who is 
as fond of you as ever, and would be 
most happy to see his favourire again. 
Believe me, your's, very sincerely, 

« W. HARRIS.” 


Mr. Cooke’s intention of return- 
ing to Ingland, was anticipated by 
his death, which tuok place at 
New York in 1812. 


T return with reluctance to Mr. 
Cooke at Mechanic Hall, where the 

rogress of those diseases, which had 
ong before fastened their fangs upon 
him, was now rapid, and threatened 
oapeody termination of his eventiul 
ife 

Happily for him, the hour of acute 
_ and mortal illness had not found 
aim struggling with poverty, or ha- 
rassed by creditors; e enjoyed all 
that affluence could bestow to alle- 
viate disease; and had every at- 
tention paid to him, which kind 
and skilful physicians, sympathizing 
friends, and above all, a faithful and 
exemplary nurse in the person of Mrs, 
Cooke, could devise or bestow. 

The strength of his iron constitu- 
tion was gone; no skill could arrest 
the approach of death, and on the 
26th of September 1812, George Fre- 
derick Cooke breathed his last, aged 
57 years and 5 months, 

Among the persons he remembered 
with particular affection on his death- 
bed, were Mr. Harris, Mr. Charles 
Kemble, and Mr. Brandon. A ring 
which had been given to him by Mr. 
Charles Kemble, he desired might be 
sent to him, and the assurance of his 
affectionate remembrance to the 
three. His book of “ The Man of the 
World,” wit the part of Sir Pertinax 
MSycophant marked, has _ been sent, 
since his death, to "Mr. John Philip 
Kemble; with what intent I know 
not. pp. 333, 334. 


On the talents and character of 


\ 
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Cooke, Mr: Dunlap has these re- 
marks ; 


I take up Mr. Cooke’s marked book 
of Richard, the Third, to assist my 
memory. The edition is Roach’s, 
1802, and the first four lines of Glos- 
ter’s first speech is in this edition 
omitted ; but on the opposite (other- 
wise blank) leaf Mr. Cooke has in- 
serted them. I have before remarked 
the effect which the high pitched 
tone of his voice produced on his first 
ylaying Richard in America when he 
Bey this speech; [ will now only 
notice his action. During the first 
three lines, 


« Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by the sun of 
York ; [house ; a 

And all the clouds that lower'd upon our 


he was without motion, his hands 
hanging at ease; at the beginning of 
the fourth, 


* In the deep bosom,” 
he lifted the right hand a little, with 
a gently sweeping moticn, and then 


turning the palin downwards, he con- 
tinued, 





“ Of the ocean——” 
and made a short ge then sinking 
his hand (the palm parallel with the 
earth) and his voice at the same time, 
finished the sentence by the word, 
buried,” 
The impatient twitching at his 


sword during King Henry’ 3 speech, 
previous to Gloster’s rying, 





** T'll hear no more—” 


is the neat circumstance that I re- 
member with particular vividness ; 
this, if imitaied, might be as great a 
deformity in another actor as “jt was 
a beauty in the acting of Mr. Cooke; 
all depends upon the periect unison 
of the mind and body, aud the mind 
and body being identified with the 
character. It is needless to say that 
many passages in which I can remem- 
ber 1 cannot describe him. How 
should I convey an idea of his say- 
ing 
” “« —-the Tower? 
* Ay—the Tower—the Tower!” 
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or of his departure from the importu- 

nate Buckingham, with, 

“ I'm busy—thou troublest me—I’m not 
not i’ th’ vein.” 

Richard’s scene in the last of the 
fourth act with Stanley, beginning : 
“ Well, my lord, what is the news with 

you? 
Stanley. Richmond is on the seas my 
tord,” 

Who can forget, that ever heard Mr. 
Cooke, the burst at, 


Chere let him sink—and be the seas on 
him, there? 
White liver’d renegade—what does he 
Stanley. I know not, mighty sovereign, 
but by guess—” 
Gloster. Well, as you guess.” 


This last line, given in a manner 
so perfectly contrasted with “ there 
et him sink”—yet with a transition 
as natural as it was rapid, and the 
whole soul thrown into the sneering 
expression of the face and tone of 
voice, said in the four words such un- 
utterable things as defy language. 

Mr. De Wilde has succeeded, per- 
haps as far as the pencil can succeed, 
in perpetuating Mr. Cooke’s manner 
of giving this passage. 

The following lines of Richard's 
last speech of the fourth act, as given 
by Mr. Cooke, are omitted in this 
edition : 

** And as the wretch, whose fever-weak- 
ened joints life, 
Like strengthiess hinges, buckle under 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Fiom his fond keeper's arms, and starts 
away ; grown weak 
Even so these war-worn limbs, tho’ now 
From war’s disuse, being now enrag’d with 
war, selves !” 
Feel a new fury, and are thrice them- 

These lines, not uncommonly fine 
in themselves, are of infinite conse- 

uence to the succeeding “ Come 
forth, my honest sword,” &c. and it 
is by omissions of this kind, made by 
ignorant editors, or lazy players, that 
the finest dramas are ruined. The 
preparatory lines being omitted, the 
passage, however finc, may come too 
abruptly on the auditor, and its effect 
Jost, or perhaps a contrary effect pro- 
duced. 
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I cannot describe with sufficient 
accuracy the playing of the last act— 
the scene in the tent and the death 
of Richard. All who saw must remem- 
ber, and to those who did not see, I 
have no hope of conveying an ade- 
quate idea. 

In Macbeth ; 

“ Wherefore was that cry? 
Sey. The Queen, my Lord, is dead,” 

With a suppressed agitation he 
gave, 

“ She should have died——” 


and then after a pause, with a tone 
lowered almost to a whisper, 
«« hereafter.” 
So, again : 
——“ it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifymg——” 
he sunk his voice, and with a tone of 
suppressed feeling, and heart-break- 
ing disappointment, repeated the 
word: 
& ___nothing.” 

Mr. Cooke’s orthoépy was generally 
correct, yet he had fallen in with a 
vile custom of turning the pronoun 
thy, into the article the. This is said 
to be Mr. Kemble’s custom likewise, 
and he has occasionally been lash'd 
for it, as well as for his other singu- 
larities or affectations. Some of our 
newspaper critics, pointed out this 
imprepriety to Mr. Cooke, but he had 
no notion that he, who had come 
from the metropolis of England, 
should be chaaied in his native 
tongue by yankee scribblers, and he 
stuck to the the, though Shakspeare 
suffered for it—but Shakspeare had 
little to forgive Cooke! pp- 352—357. 

When he was the object of univer- 
sal curiosity, soon after his coming 
out in London, @ certain nobleman, 
filled with that insolence which rank 
and riches, when not accompanied 
by worth, generate in little minds, 
seeing Mr. Cooke, who had rs so 
to gaze at the pictures in the window 
of a print shop, sent his servant to 
desire him to turn round that his lord- 
ship might view him. Astonishment 
first, and then indignation, filled the 
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mind of Cooke. “ Tell his lordship,” 
says he, * that if he will step this 
way, I'll show him what he never 
saw when he looked in bis mirror— 
the face of a man.” 

‘o conclude. All those high and 
rare natural endowments, which we 
have seen united in Mr. Cooke, were 
obscured and marred by unfortunate 
circumstances in the early portion of 
his life, and by long continued ha- 
bits of indulging those debasing pro- 
pensities, which those unfortunate 
circumstances had generated. Though 
his talents as an actor were obscured 
and Jowered by these causes, he still 
retained enough of the form impress- 
ed by the “ bountiful goddess na- 
ture,” to stamp him in men’s minds, 
the legitimate successor of Garrick: 
but these causes had made of him, 
as aman, a mass of contradictions, 
not merely opposite, but in the ex- 
tremes of opposition. With manners 
the most urbane, polished, and re- 
fined, and a mind delighting in the 
society of wit and reason, a large 

ortion of his life was passed in the 
sate of vice, or in the solitude im- 
posed by poverty, or sickness, the 
consequences of voluntary madness; 
and that benevolence, which opened 
his heart and hand, to relieve the 
distresses of his fellow-creatures, was 
converted into the extremes of anx- 
ious poten. or indiscriminate 
profusion: the latter, as more conge- 
nial to the natural impulse, prevailing 
over the former, to the utter exclu- 
sion of common sense or justice. 

Such was George Fredenck Cooke ; 
one among the very many instances 
on record, of the insufficiency of ta- 
lents, and genius, without the aid 
of prudence, to procure happiness to 
their possessor, or to benefit man- 
kind ; otherwise, than by the lesson 
which their deplorable failure imparts 
for the instruction of others. pp. 360- 
362. 

Cooke seems to have constantly 
treated his American satellites with 
little ceremony. The scene of the 


following anecdote was at Boston : 
That I may be intelligible to my 
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reader, when T mention Cooke’s fre- 
quent calls upon “ Sam,” in the se- 
quel, I must introdace to his ac- 
quaintance a most worthy man whom 
Mr. Price hired to accompany him- 
selfand Mr. Cooke on their expedition 
to Boston. Samuel Claus is of African 
descent ; and his wife and family of 
the same race, heep a small fruit 
shop in New York. He has heen in 
the service of several gentlemen, and 
still occasionally enters into enzage- 
ments of that nature; and when pe- 
culiar fidelity and unremitting atten- 
tion are wanted, those who know ho- 
nest Sam will spare no pains or cost 
to obtain his services. Sam was now 
with Messrs. Price and Cooke at the 
Exchange coffee-house, Boston. ‘ 
Soon after Mr. Cooke had played 
Richard, when sitting after dinner 
with Mr. Price and his friend B—, 
the waiter came up to announce that 
Mr. Robert Treat Payne and Mr. 
White had called on him. Cooke 
knew them not, and looked to his 
companions.—They knew them, and 
did not want their company. But 
while hesitating as to the mode of 
getting rid of them, the gentlemen 
marched up and made their appear- 
ance. Mr. Robert Treat Payne, with 
that confident ease which arises from 
a consciousness of superior worth, or 
superior talents, or—many other 
causes,—introduced himself, and his 
friend White, and apologized for the 
visit by signifying his impatience to 
see a gentleman whose acting had 
given him such superlative delight. 
Cooke was not pleased with this 
trowel plaistering, and besides was 
we upon his guard by the looks and 
vehaviour of his companions, He 
therefore received the orator with cold 
civility, pointed tochuirs, and called, 
“Sam! bring glasses, and let these 
gentlemen help themselves to wine.” 
Mr. White tuck some wine, but 
Mr. Robert Treat Payne excused him- 
self, by saying he preferred brandy. 
“] thotightso,” says Cooke; “Sam! 
Some brandy for the gentleman.” 
Yhe brandy was brought. The ora- 
tor proceeded. 
“I thought, Mr. Cooke, that I was 
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pretty well read in Shakspeare, that 
I understood him well, few better; 
but, Sir, your Richard has convinced 
me of my ignorauce.” 

“ The stage does sometimes bring 
the truth home to a man.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! very well, Sir, a fair 
hit—but Sir, the first beauty I shall 
mention was when the attendant in- 
formed you of your brother’s death— 
the manner in which you received 
the intelligence—and the way in 
which you gave the passage 
“* Would he were wasted, marrow-bones 

and ail.”— 


Cooke, who was writhing under his 
praise, roared out in his sharpest and 
shrillest tone, “ Marrow-bones and 
cleavers, by G—d!"" 

Robert Treat Payne, Esq. was for once 
confounded—the company laughed, 
and he joined in it to get rid of it. 

“ Pray, Sir, help your silent friend 
to a glass of wine.” 

“ My silent friend—come, Mr. 
White, your glass; I'll assure you, 
Mr. Cooke, though Mr. White says 
little— 

“ He thinks the more, I suppose— 
may be so!” 

“ Mr. White, Sir, is a man of lite- 
rature, a player, a. poet, a dramatic 
writer; but, Sir, Mr. White is a mo- 
dest man—” 

“T wish the gentleman could say 
as much for his triend.” 

“ Very well, Sir! That's very well! 
—Mr. Cooper is your friend, Mr. 
Cooke. When he first played here, I 
wrote a good deal tor the theatre then, 
and I gave him a lift; my opinion 
was of some consequence — but Mr. 
Cooper’s playing— why —a—to be 
sure—but you know, Mr. Cooke, 
what playing is—and I must say, Mr. 
Cooper's attempting to represent such 
characters as—” 

Cooke, who had looked at Price and 
at Payne alternately, now seized one 
of the candles, and starting up held 
it before Payne, and pointed to the 
door, 

“ Good night, Sir—Good night! 
There’s the door !—Good night, I say! 
—there’s the door!” and continued 
repeating “ there’s the door,” till the 
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visiting gentlemen were fairly out of 
the room. Then returning and put- 
ting down the candle, he joined in 
the laugh with his former compa- 
nions. pp. 180—184. 


These volumes are diversified 
with much theatrical chitchat, in 
addition to the biography of Cooke, 
which is their more immediate ob- 
ject. 
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Viens, a native of London, 
was deprived of an affectionate mo- 
ther at the early age of fourteen. Be- 
fore he had completed his twenty- 
first year, he became possessed of 
an ample fortune by the death of 
his father, an opulent merchant. 
Vigilius was conscientious and 
virtuous: but he was aware of, and 
dreaded, the dangers of prosperity. 
Extravagance and dissipation, how- 
ever, were not the vices by which 
he suspected himself endangered : 
covetousness was the snare into 
which he feared he might fall. To 
fortify himself the more powerfully 
against its influence, he determined 
to inquire minutely into its nature, 
bya strict observation of those whom 
it actuated.—In the populous city, 
where the attention is divided by 
the variety of scenes and where a 
disguise of real character is easily 
worn, his pursuit was baflled. He 
therefore resolved to make an ex- 
cursion into the country, and there 
to spend a season of leisure with a 
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valuable friend. Here the author 
introduces Vigilius to the company 
and conversation of persons of 
various inclinations, habits, and 
employments, and endeavours to 
expose the vice of avarice in the 
many, and often specious, shapes 
which it assumes. 

Our readers will discern the 
greedy passion lurking in the heart 
of the lady whose conduct is thus 
yelated by her companion : 


Mrs. Thompson first ofall requested 
me to conduct her to a shop where 
she might find a good assortinent of 
laces, and we accordingly went to 
Mrs. L——s's: there was certainly a 
sufficient choice, and of various pri- 
ces. Mrs. Thomson examined them) 
all a second and a third tme, and at 
length having fixed upon her pattern, 
and that a verv rich and elegant one, 
she demanded the price. I thought 
it very reasonable, but my companion 
expressed great surprise: enlarged on 
the extravagance of the demand, pro- 
tested loudly that she could give no 
such price for an inferior article, and 
at last offered but little more than 
half; she succeeded in obtaining a 
trifling abatement, and left the house. 
As we walked along the street, I ex- 
pressed my hope, that she would be 
pleased with her purchase; to which 
she returned an answer, that surprised 
me more, than her conduct had done. 
. “Lam perfectly satisfied, Miss Wilton: 


the lady appears to be very fair and, 


honorable in her business and, (though 
it was not necessary to say so much 
in her shop,) I do think that the lace 
would have been remarkably cheap, 
even without any abatement.” p. 44. 
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% 
T HE Contents of this Number are 
as follow : 


I, An Examination of Mr. Cob- 
bett’s Objections to the Bill for 
the Relief of the Unitarians. 
[Original.] 

II. Plan for increasing the in- 
comes of the Officers of the 
Army. By Colonel Roberts. 
With a Supplement, by John 
Philippart, Esq. now first pub- 
lished. 

lll. The Report of the National 
Society, 1813. 

IV. Answer to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s Charge to the Clergy of 
that Diocese, by the Reverend 
John Chetwode Eustace. 

V. A letter to the Reverend Peter 
Gandolphy, in confutation of the 
opinion that the vital principle 
of the Reformation has been late- 
ly conceded to the Church of 
Rome, with a Postscript, &c. by 
Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. R.S.4 

VI. Report of the Committee of 
Correspondence of the East In- 
dia Company, on the Claims of 
the Outports, with a Letter from 
the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man to the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire. 

VIL. Hints on the present state of 
the Question between His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers and the Court 
of Directors, relative to the Re- 
newal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, 
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VIII. The Second Report of the 
Committee of the Fish Associa- 
tion, for the benefit of the Com- 
munity, respecting the measures 
to be adopted for the Supply of 
the Metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

IX. An Address to the Parliament 
of Great Britain on the Claims 
of Authors to their own Copy 
Right. By a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. Third 
Edition, not published. 

X. Substance of the Speech of W. 
Huskisson, Esq. in the House of 
Commons, in a Committee of the 
whole House, upon the resolutions 
proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, respecting the 
State of the Finances and the 
Sinking Fund of Great Britain. 

XI. Further Important Documents 
respecting the American Ques- 
tion. [Original.] 

XII. Observations on several Au- 
thors aud Books in the English 
and Foreign Languages, neces- 
sory for the formation of a select 
and small Library. [Original.] 


— ea 


In No. I. Mr. Cobbett’s Ob- 
servations on the subject referred 
to, are minutely discussed. To his 
objection, that some form of na- 
tional religion is necessary for the 
welfare of the state, and that Dis- 
senters do not believe parts of the 
Bible, it is replied, that they believe 
the whole of the Bible, and the 
doctrines it contains, but that they 
may differ from the Established 
Church in the iaterpretation of its 
text. In reference to his remark, that 
one class of petitioners ought not to 
receive concessions in preference to 
another, and that the cause of reli- 
gious liberty would be thereby im- 
peded, the author disputes the 
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truth of his inference, and observes, 
that this argument would have ope- 
rated in former ages to check the 
gradual progress of human reason 
and happiness, and might be urged 
against Mr. Cobbett’s efforts in the 
cause of reform. 


II. The plan for Increasing the 
Incomes of Officers is intended for 
the relief of the infirm and aged. 
It is to be accomplished by a gene- 
ral subscription, of which the 
amount is to accumulate at com- 
pound interest, and to be applied 
as requisite. ‘That many, who sub- 
scribe, will derive no benefit from 
the fund, is but a trifling objection, 
when the casualties of human life 
are considered ; and, were it other- 
wise, it is to be presumed that the 
author's appeal to the generosity of 
his military brethren, and their re- 
gard for the honor of the profes- 
sion, would find an echo in the 
heart of every true soldier. 

The suggestion of Mr. Philip- 
part aims at affording a pension to 
officers.“ in case of being disabled 
from the commencement of the 
Fund, and also their widows and 
children, if they, the officers, should 
die within the ten years.” This is 
to be effected by means of “ a do- 
nation at the commencement of the 
Fund, in addition to their subscrip- 
tion, and the interest arising from 
those donations must be competent 
to the discharge of all demands, 
which can be made from those who 
may become claimants during the 
ten years.” 


III. ‘The meeting of the National 
Society for diffusing the benefits of 
education ‘‘ was held in the hall 
of Sion College ;” and the Report 
oe great satisfaction to all assem- 
bled. 
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It appeared that, in the metropo- 
lis, not only had the Central Schvol, 
in Baldwin’s Gardens, been carried 
on with distinguished energy and 
effect, but other schools had been 
instituted, so numerous, and on so 
extended a scale, as to constitute, on 
the whole, no inadequate system of 
education for the lower classes of this 
large mass of population, One parti- 
cular instance of the perfection to 
which this plan of education has been 
brought, was mentioned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and drew the 
very marked attention of the meet- 
ing: this was, that, in the Deanery 
of Tendring, near Colchester, the 
number of children reported as proper 
objects of the Madras system of edu- 
cation, amounted to about 2000; and 
that, of these, more than 1,700 were 
now actually receiving this education 
in the schools formed under the Na- 
tional Society. p. 29. 

IV. Mr. Eustace, in reply to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, animadverts on 
the danger of exciting civil dis- 
cord, while endeavouring to extir- 
pate religious errors. With respect 
to toleration, Mr. E. thinks that 
“as long as the profession of any 
particular opinion is punished by 
any loss, forfeiture, &c. they who 
hold that opinion cannot be said to 
be in possession of perfect tolera- 
tion.” He imagines that “ priva- 
tions act as fines; and that, whether 
you compel a dissenter to pay a 
certain sum for the permission of 
exercising his worship, or exclude 
him from lucrative otlices, in con- 
sequence of exercising that worship, 
the result with respect to his for- 
tune is the same.” ‘To the Bishop's 
opinion, that the Catholic Hierar- 
chy embraces a system of politics, 
as well as religion, Mr. E. answers, 


the fundamental principle of our reli- 
gion is the freest that can be imagined, 

ecause it makes, not the opinion or 
the decision of an individual, whether 
pope or bishop, or even of a national 
church, but the pusitive weli-ascer- 
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tained belief of the whole Catholic 
body, the Rule of Fuith, ‘Yo this uni- 
versality of doctrine, to this public tes 
timony, and to it only, all Ca-holics of 
whatever rank or dignity, or attain- 
ments, the Pope himself not except- 
ed, are obliged unconditionally to 
submit. Thus in the Catholic church, 
public testimony, as ina free govern- 
ment, public opinion, speaking 
through its organ the legislature, is 
the sole and paramount authority. 
p. 42. 


With respect to the dangers re- 
sulting to the national religion, from 
concession to the Catholics, 


the Church of England depends not 
upon the will of the sovereign ; it rests 
upon public opinion and public affec- 
tion; and, until that base fails, the 
Church must stand immoveable. The 
question, therefore, is, whether the 
concession of the Catholic claims is 
likely to diminish this attachment of 
the nation. Your Lordship imagines, 
that this consequence must inevitably 
follow ; you already see the legislature 
composed of Catholics, the throne 
surrounded by Catholics, and the 
royal ear poisoned by Catholic insinu- 
ation. The light of history will ba- 
nish these troublesome phantoms, 
and convince your Lordship that the 
Catholics, if they had the inclination, 
neither have, nor are likely to have, 
the power of overturning the Esta- 
blished Church. p. 45. 

Mr. Eustace considers the ap- 
prehensions of proselytism to the 
Catholic faith, as entirely visionary ; 
and he very significantly asks, if 
“it can be wise to alienate the af- 
fections of one fourth of your popu- 
lation, to keep the empire in a 
state of fermentation, to expose it 
to the dangers of a rebellion, that 
may ravage, not its distant pro- 
vinces, but the very seat and centre 
of its power, the uursery of its 
fleets and armies,” &c. &e. After- 
wards we learn that “no animal 
will bear a yoke that galls; he 
will kick and toss his head till he 
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shakes it off; or he will turn against 
the hand that imposes it.” Mr. E. 
affirms that the Catholics owe not 
allegiance to the Pope, but obedi- 
ence in spirituals ; and he does not 
comprehend how spiritual and tem- 
poral interests can clash together. 
“* In Universal Doctrine only is the 
Catholic church unchangeable, and 
for universal doctrine only is it, 
and are all its members, answer- 
able. The doctrine of individuals 
has no other weight than what it 
derives from their station, their 
talents, and their sanctity: it binds 
not the Catholic body, nor is that 
body accountable for it.” He ap- 
plies this remark “ to assemblies of 
divines, to universities, and even to 
national synods and Popes them- 
selves, all of whom have their due 
and appropriate weight, but still 
cannot command the internal as- 
sent of the Catholic.” Mr. E. also 
attempts to defend the obnoxious 
decrees of different councils, which 
are supposed to militate against the 
general principles of equity and 
good faith, by a statement of the 
times and circumstances to which 


they were adapted. 


V. It will be remembered, that 
Mr. Peter Gandolphy put himself 
forward to public notice, in a con- 
gratulatory letter to Dr. Marsh, 
written in a strain of innocent 
irony, on the supposition that the 
Professor had given up the prin- 
ciple, which induced the Church of 
England to separate from that of 
Rome. 

Mr. Gandolphy conceived that 
Dr. M. in contending for the dis- 
tribution of Prayer Books, had vir- 
tually maintained that religion was 
derived from other sources than 
the Bible. Dr. Marsh now proves 
that the national religion is esta- 
blished, not as being indisputably 
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the only true one, but on account 
of its political uses, and the benefits 
thereby imparted to society. In 
arguing, therefore, with a person 
of different sect, the Bible may be 
hel! forth as ‘“ the fountain of all 
religious truth; ” but when it be- 
comes a question, how the national 
church can best promote the cause 
of religion, it may exert its own 
discretion, whether to employ the 
Bible alone, in the interpretation of 
which the national church differs 
from other sects, or to call ia other 
auxiliaries. 


VI. and VII. defend the mono- 
poly of the East India Company, 
on principles of national and politi- 
cal expediency. 


VIII. The Committee for the 
Fish Association enumerate several 
impediments to the more general 
use of fish; and they recommend 
the use of corned fish “ tor the inte- 
rior parts of the country, or for ex- 
portation.” 


It seems therefore to be of great 
importance that such a communica- 
tion should be opened between Holy 
Haven and the Metropolis; and there 
is very little reason to doubt, but 
that, when a good road is made, pri- 
vate adventurers will use it for the 
benefit of themselves and the public; 
and that the fishermen will generally 
preter this speedy and certain convey- 
ance, to the more tedious and uncer- 
tain navigation of the Thames; most 
of them discharging their cargoes, 
and returning on another voyage im- 
mediately. pp. 158, 9. 


IX. gives a view of different acts 
on the subject of copyright ; and 
shows that Booksellers, by their 
professional combination, enjoy at 
present a privilege with respect to 
the duration of copyright, which is 
denied to the original authors. 
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X. Mr. Huskisson considers the board American vessels for British 
late invasion of the Sinking Fund seamen. 
as of dangerous example, and in- 
volving a breach of public faith. XII. exhibits a series of Remarks 
on Varivus Authors ; from which we 
XI. contains a long and not un- extract the following for our read- 
interesting controversy with regard _ ers as a literary secret, hitherto, we 
to Mr. Madison’s political attach- believe, not made public. 
ments, and the right of search on 


Authors of the Different Papers in the “ World.” 









































1 Mr. Moore 44 87 Mr. Moore 

2 Do. 45 Mr. Roberts 88 

8 Do. 46 Mr. Moore 89 Mr. Moore. The 
4 Do. 47 Earl of Corke verses, Garrick 
5 Do. 48 Mr. Moore 90 Earl of Chestertield 
6 H. Walpole 49 Earl of Chesterfield 91 Do. 

7 Mr. Moore 50 R. O. Cambridge 92 Do. 

8 H. Walpole 51 Do. 93 Mr. Loveybond 

9 Mr. Moore 52 Mr. Moore 94 Do. 

10 H. Walpole 53 Do. 95 Mr. Moore 

11 Mr. Moore 54 R. O. Cambridge 96 Do. 

12 Mr. W. Whitehead 55 Do. 97 Do. 
13 Mr. Moore 56 Do. 98 Earl of Chesterfield 
14 H. Walpole - 57 Mr. Moore 99 R. O. Cambridge 
15 Mr. Coventry 58 Mr. Whitchead 100 Ear! of Chestertield 
16 Mr. Moore 59 —— 101 Do. 

17 Earl of Bath 60 Hon. Mr. Boyle 102 R. O, Cambridge 
18 Earl of Chesterfield 61 103 H. Walpole 
19 W, Whitehead 62 104 R. O. Cambridge 
20 Mr. Moore 63 _ 105 Ear] of Chesterfield 
21 Do. G4 106 R. O. Cambridge 
22 65 R.O. Cambridge 107 Do. 
23 Mr. Moore 66 108 Do. 
24 Earl ofChesterfield 67 J. Tilson 109 ~—-— 
25 Do. 68 Earl of Corke 110 G. Cooper 
26 Mr. J. Wharton 69 M. Moore 111 Earl of Chesterfield 
27 J. Tilson 70 R. O. Cambridge 112 Do. 
28 H. Walpole 71 Do. 113 Do. 
29 Earl of Chesterfield 72 Do. 114 Do. 
30 Mr. Moore 73 Mr. Moore 115 Mr. Moore 
31 Do. 74 Mr. Parratt 116 R, O. Cambridge 
32 Mr. Dodsley 75 Mr. Moore 117 Mr. Marriott 
83 Mr. Moore 76 R.O. Cambridge 118 R. O. Cambridge 
34 Do. 77 Mr. Moore 119 Do. 
35 Do. 78 John Cole 120 E. of Chesterfield 
386 Mr. Duncombe 79 Rt. Berenger 121 Mr. Marriott 
$7 Sir C. Williams 80 122 Mr Herring 
38 Mr. Parratt 81 Mr. Moore 123 R. O. Cambridge: 
39 Mr. Moore 82 Mr. Loveybond 124 
40 Do. 83 Mr. Whitehead 125 S. Jenyns 
41 De, 84 Mr. Duncombe 126 
42 Do. 85 Mr. Moore 127 --—— 


43 Do. 86 Mr. Cole 128 Mr. Moore 
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1299 ——~— 150 ——— 171 

130 2nd letter Mr. Moore 151 Earl of Chesterfield 172 J. Tilson 
131 Mr. Mulse 152 ——— 173 Mr. Moore 
132 Mr. Loveybond 153 S. Jenyns 174 Do. 

183 Mr. Moore 154 Mr. Moore 175 

184 Mr. Loveybond 155 Mr. Ridley 176 Mr. Moore 
135 ——— 156 R. Berenger 177 - 

136 ——— 157 S. Jenyns 178 S. Jenyns 
187 ——— 153 Mr. Moore 179 ——— 

188 Mr. Moore 159 R. G, Cooper 180 ——— 

189 Do. 160 LI. Walpole 181 —-— 

140 Sir. D. Dalrymple 161 Earl of Corke 182 Mr. Moore 
141 -——— 162 1883 Do. 

142 Mr. Moore 163 S. Jenyns 184 Mr. Gataker 
143 Do. 164 185 Earl of Corke 
144 Do. 165 186 Mr. Moore 
145 Do. 166 Mr. Boyle 187 Do. 

146 Earl of Chesterfield 167 J. Tilson 188 ——— 

147 Sir D. Dalrymple 168 189 Earl of Chesterfield 
148 Earl of Chesterfield 169 ——~— 190 — ’ 
149 _— 170 Ilon. Mr, Boyle 191 





LETTERS FROM 
THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 
Coxtaining a Civil and Political 
Account of 
SICILY, TRIVOLY, TUNIS, AND 
MALTA: 

With Biographical Sketches, Ancc- 
dotes and Observations, illustrative 
of the Present State of those 
Countries, and their relative 
Situation with respect to 
the British Empire. 

By E. BLAQUIERE, Esa. 

“ Etiam fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 

Virgil. 
 Quiconque prefere sa propre gloire 
aux sentimens de Phumanité, est un 

wonstre d’orgueil, et pas un homme.” 

Fenelon. 

IN TWO VOLUMES, 
LONDON. 
Colburn, 1813. 8vo. 
Gillet, Printer. 





Mz. B. begins his work by ‘a de- 


dication of a very comprehensive 
nature, viz. to “‘ His Majesty's go- 
vernment and the British nation.” 
He complains that the writers and 
travellers, whe have hitherto treat- 


ed of Sicily and other quarters in 
the Mediterranean, have not direct- 
ed their attention to the political 
and commercial circumstances of 
these countries. He contrasts the 
attention shown by the French 
government to all persons, whether 
in or out of office, who offer them 
information, to the indifference ge- 
nerally evinced by the British go- 
vernment to similar reports. Mr. 
B. divides his subject into two 
parts, the first volume being con- 
fined altogether to Sicily, while the 
second comprehends Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Malta. We make partial ex- 
tracts from the contents of either 
volume, by way of specimen of the 
plan of the work. - 


Vor. I. 

Letter 1. Antiquity — Geographical 
position—Divisions— Population — Cli- 
mate—Earthquakes—Face of the Coun- 
try—Rivers— Lakes — Mincrals—Mine- 
ral waters—Zoology—Natural produc- 
tions, &c. &c. 

Letter 2. Vale of Palermo—The city 
—its situation — antiquity — historical 
sketch — air —population— public esta- 
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blishments— hospitals —edacation—uni- 
versity—libraries—prisons—trades and 
manufactures—Monte de Pieta—tribu- 
nals—the mole—military defences—the- 
atres—palaces, and other public build- 
ings—churehes and convents—favorita 
—vicinity—botanic garden, &c.—com- 
merce—Monreale—contlagration of that 
cathedral. 

Letter 3. Route along the northern 
coast— Bagaria — Termini — Racella— 
Himera—Cefaiu—Castello de Tousa— 
Alesa—St. Stefano—Caronia—Forest— 
St. Agatha—St. Marco—Cape Orlando 
—Brolo—Patti— Scala de ‘Tindaris — 
Antiquities — Milazzo — Mountains of 
Pelorus—Strait of Messina—Faro, and 
its wine—Messina—historical notices— 
population-—public buildings—convents 
—churches —port—commerce—supplies 
of corn—theatres—society — Coast to- 
wards the southward—Scaletta—Tanro- 





menium, and antiquities— Prospect of 


Mount Etna. 

Letter 4. Catania—its superiority to 
the other towns of Sicily-—antiquarian 
notices — university— convents—hospi- 
tals—prisons—architecture— port —mi- 
litary defences— commerce—laws—agri- 
culture—state of manners—museum, Xc. 
—Augusta—its deseription—antiquities 
—Syracuse—present state—public build- 
ings — wines — oil, and other produce 
—fisheries — fortifications — antiques — 
coast to Cape Palermo, with Avola, 
Noto, &c, &c.—tunny fishery, &c. 

Letter 5. Southern coast of Sicily, 
from Cape Passaro to Girgenti, and 
thence to Sciacca, Mazzara, Marsalla, 
Trapani, and Segesta, to Palermo, in- 
eluding observations on the antiquities, 
commerce, &c. &¢. 

Letter 6. Interior of Sicily—badness 
of its roads—-face of the country—-Enna 
—Castro Giovanni — Antediluvian ves- 
tiges—Leonforte — Nicosia — Calatagi- 
rone—Piazza —Caltanissetta —Corleone 
-—Piani de’ Greci, &c. &c. 

Letter 7. Description of the islands 
dependent on Sicily : Lampadosa, Pan- 
telaria, Favignano, Levanso, Lipari 
islands, &c. &c. 

Letter 8. Ancient state of religion— 
Introduction of Christianity —Letter of 
the Virgin Mary—Establishment of mo- 
nasteries— Ecclesiastical establishment 
—Religious orders—Inquisition—Influ- 
ence of the ecclesiastics—Religionus ex- 
travagance—Monastic evils—Celibacy— 
Ecclesiastical studies— Female educa- 
tion—Nuns—ceremony of the veil—Au- 
Ficular confession—Catholic emancipa- 
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tion—Images — State of morals — Mo- 
nastic luxury. 
Vor. IT. 
TRIPOLY. 

Letter 1. Preliminary Observations 
~—-Geographical delineations—Descrip- 
tion of Tripoly, &c. 

Letter 2. aa — Psylli, and 
anecdotes of them — Occupations and 
manufactures—Ancient race of the Lo- 
tophagi—Climate of Tripoly— Seasons 
—Productions and commerce — Cara- 
vans and interior trade— British inte- 
rests, as connected with Tripoly, both 
civil and political—Military and nayal 





supplies— Miscellaneous observations. 
Letter 3. Religion — Priesthood — 


Fair sex—character and disposition— 
education— Temperance — Polygamy— 
Criminal justice—punishments— Super- 
stitions—Ideots — Religious customs— 
Ramadan— Biram festival — Belief in 
fairies and charms—Anecdote—Respect 
to the dead—modes of interment. 
TUNIS. 

Letter 1. Sea coast of the Tunis re- 
gency-—Notices of the interior—Obser- 
vations on commerce— Military and 
naval remarks—Geographical and other 
notices — ‘Tunis — Carthage — Political 
remarks. 

Letter 2. Environs of Tunis—Im- 
provements—Religion and Tolerance— 
Surrounding landscape and ruins—Car- 
thage—Historical notices— Geography 
of the sea coast continned— Produce of 
the country—Antiquities—Present free- 
dom of research— Animals — Religion— 
Government — General character— Li- 
berty—Slavery— State of the women, 
&e. Xe. 

MALTA. 

Letter 1. Geographical notices — 
Valetta— other cities, towns, &¢,— 
Gozo—Productions and manufactures— 
Effects of British occupation on the na- 
tional industry — Proposed improve- 
ments in agriculture—Climate—Inhabi- 
tants and population—Historical sketch 
from the Christian era—Sieges—Occu- 
pation by the French—Improvident ca- 
pitulation of Valetta—Proposed ameli- 
oration of the political state of the island 
~—State of religion and of the clergy— 
Public education—Hospitals—Hints fer 
farther improvements. 


Towards the close of the first 


volume, Mr. B. takes occasion to 
give an historical notice of the pro- 
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ceedings of the Sicilian government 
during the last twenty _ years. 
Among other topics, he expatiates 
without hesitation on the melan- 
choly effect of the conduct of the 
court of Naples and Lord Nelson 
towards the rebels in 1799. Many 
of our readers are aware that Miss 
Helen Maria Williams has drawn 
an affecting picture of the course 
observed by the Sicilian govern- 
ment towards men, who, whatever 
had beea their previous crimes, 
were exempted from capital punish- 
ment by virtue of a capitulation 
concluded with Captain Foote. 
Other writers have maintained that 
the cruelties exercised by the Nea- 
politan court, were exaggerated, 
and that Lord Nelson was not to 
blame. A very different report, 
however, is rendered by this writer, 


and by Mr. SouTHEY in his re- . 


cently published life of our naval 
hero. Both lament it as an ex- 
ample of the infatuation under 
which a mild, magnanimous, and 
enlightened mind may be brought, 
at an unhappy moment, to act. 

Mr. i. like Mr. LeckKI&, repre- 
sents the laws of Sicily as unfavor- 
able in the extreme to the progress 
of improvement. One third of the 
landed property belongs, he says, 
(p. 199) to convents and churches. 
The conduct of the barons is ex- 
ceedingly oppressive, and as to the 
clergy, he can view their manners 
in no other light than as a total de- 
parture from the injunctions of 
their divine founder. He is parti- 
cularly inimical to the strange prac- 
tice of auricular confession. 

It is to the innumerable abuses of 
auricular confession, as practised in 
Sicily, that I attribute nearly all the 
crimes committed by the community, 
particularly the lower classes: indeed, 
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every rank of society in Sicily hasten 
to the auricular chairs; and, after 
disclosing their iniquities, and paying 
a sum of money, they proceed to a re- 
petition of the very crimes they have 
Just acknowledged. 

The entire possession, in which the 
consciences of men and women are 
held by the clergy in this. island, 
and its baneful effect in making the 
vices of a whole nation subservient to 
the views of priest-craft, caniot be too 
sensibly deplored; and its continu- 
ance, without a radical change, will 
inevitably produce greater evils. 

How is it —* I would ask, 
that the equilibrium of society, or the 
reciprocal duties of humanity, can be 
preserved, when the privilege of com- 
mitting crimes emanates, as it were, 
directly from the authority of religion, 
a religion in itself so pure and beau 
tiful, instituted for the divine purposes 
of promoting happiness and virtue? 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
what has been so often related before, 
that the most heinous crime receives 
absolution by the mere ceremony of 
repeating a few prayers, fasting some - 
days, and giving a douceur. This is 
an evil of such magnitude, so fraught 
with sacrilege, that it is astonishing a 
rational people could possibly be so 
debased and sunk as to tolerate it for 
amoment. Such is, however, unhap- 
pily, the fact; and, until the people 
of Sicily are undeceived by the uner- 
ring hand of reason, there is no hope 
of their situation being in any man+ 
ner ameliorated, pp. 190-91, 


In treating, in the second Vo- 
lume, of the character of the 
Moors, he is equally severe as 
other writers in charging them with 
chicanery and low cunning. They 
seem to have hardly a single good 
quality, except a disposition to tole- 
ration, which is exemplified equally 
towards Jews and Christians. 

It is said that the character of men, 


however depraved, is seldom destitute 
of some shades of virtue; if there be 


2 See our review of Southey’s Nelson on this subject. 
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an exception to this rule, it may, I 
think, with great justice be applied to 
the people of Tripoly ; tor I have been 
unable to discover any of their good 
qualities that can be put in contrast 
with their well-known attributes of 
revenge, avarice, treachery and de- 
ceit, which predominate indiscrimi- 
nately in the prince and peasant. 
There is probably no country on earth 
where the inhabitants are more in- 
clined to be vicious; yet such is the 
promptitude with which justice is ad- 
ministered, that crimes bear but a 
small proportion to those of Eugopean 
countries. —The prejudice generally 
entertained against strangers ought, 
however, to place them on_ their 
guard against the chicanery and low 
cunning of these people, who often 
succeed in duping Christians: in fact, 
there is no species of artifice which a 
Moor will not practise to attain his 
object; no'lies or imposture to which 
he has not recourse, when dealing 
with foreigners. Menaces and threats 
are sometimes resorted to by the 
higher order of society, while the 
Arabs pride themselves on imposing 
quietly on your credulity, Of the 
former practice, his highness the 
Bashaw’s conduct, both to his own 
subjects and Europeans, furnishes 
many a memorable proof. 

Bravery is said by many to be in- 
herent in the Moorish character; if 
they possess any praiseworthy quality, 
I confess a little credit may be given 
to them on this point; but then, we 
are to consider the sort of euemies 
they have had to contend with. It is 
true they have beaten the Americans 
and Sicilians; but neither of these 
powers can be considered so eminent 
in war, as to enable us to form a just 
criterion of the nation who beats 
them in the field or on the water. 
Predestination, the universal belief of 
Mahometans, is the sole cause of their 
occasional! firmness in battle: in fact, 
every occurrence in life isattributed 
to the will of Heaven, Vol. 11. pp. 
62,3. 

In describing the island of 
Malta, he enlarges very pointedly 
on the rapacious conduct of the 
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French during their temperary pos- 
session of it at the time of the inva- 
sion of Egypt. He laments (Vol. 11. 
p. 377.) that our countrymen should 
still keep at a distance in point of 
intercourse with the Maltese. A 
different conduct he hopes will be 
adopted when the time comes that 
the laws of Malta are assimilated 
to those of England. The natives, 
it appears, have all along been de- 
sirous of a more intimate connex- 
ion. 


The Maltese are a much more ob- 
servant people than one would be in- 
duced to imagine from their apparent 
gravity in some respects ; and there 
are no people more feelingly alive to 
every thing that passes, particularly 
of a political nature. Being one day 
in the civil court, a native came up, 
and pointing to the sovereign’s arms, 
which are suspended at one end of it, 
asked very significantly whose por- 
traits these were, hung upon each 
side: “that on the right is the head 
of our sovereign, the other is meant 
to represent your new governor, Lieu- 
tenant General Oakes.” “Is it not 
very singular,” he replied, “ that both 
the frames should be ornamented 
with laurels, for now I cannot distin- 
guish who is the King, or who the 
civil commissioner? be assured, Sir, 
there are few of my countrymen who 
have not long considered this exhibi- 
tiun as an unnecessary, if not im- 
as emblem of equality.” Upon 
iis Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent’s birth-day, there was of course 
a feu-de-joie and discharge of artil- 
lery, but, owing to some circumstance 
or other, the cause of rejoicing was 
not publicly assigned, nor was there 
any féte given at the palace in the 
evening, as had been invariably done 
on the anniversary of another illus- 
trious member of the Royal Family’s 
birth-day; this excited the greatest 
murmuys amongst the Maltese, who 
observed, that they did nut see why 
they should not be permitted to parti- 
cipate in an event, which they hailed 
with as much heartfelt satisfaction as 
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any of his Majesty's subjects. Vol, 11. 
pp. 376, 77. 

Mr. B. has added an appendix of 
documents, chiefly official, and _re- 
lative to the political and commer- 
cial state of Sicily. Among other 
things, he has introduced papers 
relative to Lord Cochrane’s com- 
plaints on the alleged irregularity 
of the Vice Admiralty court there. 
Our readers may recollect that his 
Lordship’s boldness subjected him 
to a temporary imprisonment in the 
public jail at Malta; and that, on 
his return home, he brought the 
matter before parliament about two 
years ago, taking occasion to un- 
fold and throw out along the floor 
of the House, a lawyer's bill, the 
enormous length of which excited 
considerable amusement. The bill 
was written on one side of the 
paper, and the successive pages 
having been cut out were pasted to- 
gether so as to exhibit the whole in 
continuity. 
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ZULMA, 
AND OTHER TALES: 
To which is prefixed 
AN ESSAY ON FICTIONS. 
By the Baroness 
DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 
TRANSLATED FLOM THE FRENCH, 
In Two Volumes. 
LONDON: 
Colburn, 1813. 12mo. Pr. 10s. 6d. 
Clarke, Printer. 


An Essay on Fictions, by the 
same author, occupies above one 
half of the first volume; but, as it 
has been already published in a de- 
tached form, it will not be neces- 
sary to notice it under this article. 
We proceed therefore to give a 
brief analysis of some of the tales, 
and shall commence with the first, 


Madame de Staé#l explains in her 
preface, part of which we shall ex- 
tract, the character she wished to 


pourtray. 

In depicting the passion of love, I 
have been solicitous to produce a por- 
trait of the most dreadful misfortunes, 
and of a character peculiarly empas- 
sioued. It pecrcl® to me that this 
sentiment could not possess every 
imaginable energy, except in a tero- 
cious m:nd united to a cultivated un- 
derstanding ; for the faculty of judg- 
ing adds greatly to grief, when this 
same faculty bas nothing to detach it 
from the power of feeling. I have 
therefore displayed a situation in 
which there existed at the same time 
despair and serenity, where the suf- 
ferer could observe his own feelings, 
and was constrained to describe what 
he felt. He is not then in that pro- 
found, but less bitter sorrow, in which 
we lose the power of expression. In 
irretrievable misfortunes the mind re- 
sorts to a species of calm which al- 
lows of thought without the cessation 
of suffering. In this state, passion 
ought to be peculiarly eloquent, and 
in this situation T have attempted to 
place Zulma. Vol. 1. pp. 87-9. 

Fernand, one of the savages re- 
siding on the banks of the Oro- 
nooko, had been taken prisoner in 
his infancy hy the Spaniards, who 
instructed him in all the knowledge 
of Europe. His youthful mind, 
however, could not brook the idea 
of subjection. Nature, uncultivated 
and unsubdued, had for him more 
charms than the arts of polished 
life. On his return to his country- 
men, he easily excelled all his com- 
petitors in the chase, and bore 
away the prize in other manly ex- 
ercises. Zulma saw him and loved 
him: Fernand was aware of the 
interest he had in her heart, and 
imparted to her the knowledge he 
had attained while a_ captive. 
Zulma proved her affection by 
sucking from his bosom the venom 
instilled by a poisoned arrow. But 
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Fernand, faithless to his mistress, 
poured out his vows at the feet of 
another. Zulma saw him, and, in- 
stigated by sudden jealousy, shot 
him to the heart. Called on to 
answer for her crime, she relates to 
her judges the principal events of 
their lives. The following is the 
result of their decision : 


At these words Zulma paused, and 
the emotion she occasioned for an in- 
stant silenced the whole multitude; 
but when she was no longer heard, 
loud and tumultuous cries resounded 
in her favor. The judges either par- 
ticipated in the general sensation, or 
believed it impossible to resist, and 
the pardon of Zulma was pronounced. 
Her family surrounded her, the popu- 
lace, always violent in their feelings, 
not content with delivering this ac- 
cused beauty, wished to crown her as 
in a day of triumph. “ Stop,” cried 
she, “ is my family absolved?” With 
loud cries she was answered in the 
affirmative. ‘“ Never shall the name 
of their datghter be a reproach to 
them. Then my weary labors are 
finished :” and by an unobserved mo- 
tion she darted into her bosom one of 
the arrows suspended at her side. 
Terror and astonishment seized all 
who surrounded her, and “ Have you,” 
said she, with an expiring effort, 
“ believed that I would suffer the as- 
sassin of Fernand to live? Ah! if I 
could have lived without him, the in- 
constancy of Fernand would have 
been just.” Then turning towards 
the body of Fernand, and to his miser- 
able mother, “ Sacred objects,” cried 
she, “ I can at present behold you— 
you, Fernand, and you, his mother ; 
suffer me to approach him. Through 
the tracks of my blood may I retreat 
where he will alone cherish me, where 
man is freed from all that is not vir- 
tue and love. There you will behold 
both of us.—I die.” The unfortunate 
Zulma fell without life at the feet of 
the mother of her beloved. This 
miserable being appeared at the mo- 
ment confused between tenderness 
and pity for the two objects sacrificed 


to each other. But soon sinkin 
under the weight of maternal grief, 
she appeared to lose the sense of ex- 
istence, of which advanced age pro- 
mised at least to abridge the dura- 
tion. Vol. 1. pp. 133-5. 


Adelaide, an orphan at an early 
age, was committed to the care of 
the Baron d’Orville, her uncle, who, 
being indolent and of a trifling dis- 
position, entrusted his niece to one 
of his relations. At the age of 
fourteen our heroine was ushered 
into life, and at fifteen accepted the 
hand of the Baron de Liméres, a 
nobleman sixty years of age, but 
recommended by his immense for- 
tune. Adelaide only lived two years 
with her husband, when he dropped 
into the grave unlamented by his 
youthful bride. She again retired 
into the country, and captivated 
the heart of Count Theodore Ros- 
tain, to: whom she was privately 
married. Adelaide plunged again 
into all the dissipation of the age; 
Theodore thought he perceived a 
diminution of her love, and fled 
from her presence. Adelaide, dis- 
consolate at his loss, at length dis- 
covered him at the house of his 
mother, and flew to him just in 
time to catch his parting breath. 
The lovely widow lived only to give 
birth to a son, then, swallowing 
opium, she expired in a few hours, 
“ like one to whom death is a wel- 
come release.” 








THE PROTESTANT’S MANUAL, 
Or PAPACY UNVEILED. 
Being a brief Exposition of the Doc- 
trines and Errors of the Church 
of Rome. 

By a Member vee Church of Eng- 
and, 


“ Be ready always to give an Answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of 
the hope that is in you,” 1 Pet, iii. 15, 
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"The author of this small work 
sums up twenty-four errors of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and op- 
poses a brief objection from Serip- 
ture to each of them. That which 
stands here as the first error is thus 
treated ; 


The First Error attributable to the 
Papists is, their forbidding the Bible 
to be read in the vulgar tongue. Now, 
as the Scriptures were written for the 
use and henefit of all people, they 
should be transla’ed into their own 
languages, so that they may be gene- 
rally heard, read, and understood. To 
prove this position it is only neces- 
sary to remark that the Lord our God 
frequently commands the reading of 
the Scriptures by the people, and so- 
lemnly enjoins the reading of them 
to the commonalty. Of this com- 
mand the sacred writings bear suffi- 
cient testimony. 

Deut. xxxi. 11, Thou shalt read this 
law before all Israel, in their hearing. 
—John v. 39, Search the Scriptures, 
Sor in them ye think ye have eternal life. 
—Acts xv. 21, Moses hath in every city 
them that preach him, being read in the 
synagogues every Sabbuth-day.—Eph. 
i. 4, Whereby when ye read ye may 
understand my knowledge in the mystery 
of Christ—Col. iv. 16, When this 
epistle is read among you, cause that it 
be read also in the church of the Laodi- 
ceans; and that ye also read the epistle 
from Laodicea.— 1. Thes. v. 27, I 
charge you by the Lord that this epistle 
be read unto all the holy brethren.— 
Rev. i. 3, Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy. pp. 9, 10. 

Towards the conclusion, this 
** Member of the Church of Eng- 
land” as he styles himeelf, offers 
some general observations on the 
Catholic religion, which he brands 
with the epithets, traitorous, blas- 
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phemous, cruel, idolatrous, &ce. He 
also repeats the exploded notions 
about the Gunpowder Plot an: the 
“ bloody ” rebellion in Ireland and 
Scotland, &c. 





THREE SUCCESSIVE TOURS 
IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
TO THE LAKES, 

AND GREAT PART OF SCOTLAND. 
Interspersed with Descriptions of the 
Scenes they presented, and occa- 
sional Observations on the 
state of Society, and the 
Manners and Customs 
of the People. 

By HENRY SKRINE, ESQ. L.L.B. 
Author of two successive Tours throngh- 
out Wales, and of a General Account 
of all the Rivers of note in Great 
Britain. 

SECOND EDITION, 

With Maps of the Lakes and of Scotland. 
LONDON: 

Turner, 1813. 4to. pp. 164, Pr. 12s, 
M‘Millan, Printer. 





Tue name of Mr. Skrine is al- 
ready well known to our tourists 
and topographers. While other 
travellers are contented with pub- 
lishing one or two journals, or with 
visiting a portion only of the more 
remarkable parts of the empire, 
Mr. S. returns repeatedly to the 
charge, and studies to render a re- 
port of all that the north and west 
of this island presents as worthy 
the attention of a lover of pictu- 
resque scenery. The comprehen- 
sive plan of this volume will be ap- 
parent from an extract from the 


PREFACE. 


The following Travels, written at 
different periods of the author's lite, 
were not originally designed to be 
printed; nor has he any apology to 
offer for submitting so trifling a work 
to the public eye, except the solicita- 
tions of some few partial friends. 
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The first of these Tours was made 
many years ago, and covers those 
central parts of the North of England, 
which are too well knowa to require 
much minute description; it has 
therefore been compressed into a 
sing'e chapter, and is prefixed as in- 
troductory to the others, and including 
too material a portion of the general 
outline to be entirely omitted. 

The second Tour was taken in the 
year 1787; and commencing with the 
vale of the Trent in Staffordshire, ap- 

roached the beautiful region of the 
jakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire, by Liverpool, Pres- 
ton, and Lancaster. Though fre- 
uently the subject of description, 
ghisdintrict ossesses too many chars 
to be passed over in silence; and has 
been dwelt upon with much pleasure. 
The ruder scenes of the Western 
Highlands of Scotland, though scarcely 
less known, presented yet superior 
attractions, as we approached them 
by the great commercial city of Glas- 
gow; nor could Inveraray, Taymouth, 
or Blair of Athol, be traversed with- 
out adue tribute of admiration. Perth, 


Sterling, and the proud display of 


Edinburgh, with its ornamented en- 
virons, terminated this travel in Scot- 
land, which we left by Berwick ; and 

assing through Northumberland and 

urham, crossed the upper parts of 
Yorkshire, by Richmond, and through 
Wensley dale to Craven; descending 
again into the plains of Lancashire, 
and approaching Chester by Man- 
chester. Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and a 
small district of South Wales, con- 
cluded the whole. 

The Jast remaining Travel took 
place in the summer of 1793, and di- 
rected its course from Edinburgh to 
the eastern coast, by St. Andrew’s, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, from whence 
it crossed the eastern peninsula, and 
pursued the grand display of the 
northern bay, to Fort George and In- 
verness. The sublime scenery at- 
tending Loch-Ness, and surrounding 
the Forts Augustus and William, with 
the tremendous pass of the Coriaraich 
mountain, could not fail to create a 
superior interest; and had the advan- 
tage of being Jess known to, and 
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described by former travellers. A 
second visit to Blair of Athol restored 
us to an inhabited country: the orna- 
mented territury of Mruminond castle 
combined its exterual beauties with 
the interior charms of its society; and 
by Sterling, Giasgow, and Hamilton, 
we returned to Edinburgh, taking our 
farewell of Scotland by Melross abbey, 
and the pleasing vales of the Tweed, 
the Tiviot, and the Eske. 

It may not be improper to add, that 
the author, in each of lis two last Tra- 
vels, found much information, as well 
as entertainment, in Gray’sand West’s 
Tours of the Lakes, Ainslie’s new 
Map and general Account of Scotland, 
Dr. Johnson's ‘Tour, and above all, 
in Mr. Pennant’s very accurate and 
valuable work.— These books he 
strongly recommends to all future 
travellers in the North of England 
and Scotland.—pp. 3, 4, 5, 7. 


Tn the second chapter the reader 
is introduced to the romantic region 
of the lakes of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire, and finds 
his progress much facilitated by a’ 
very clear map prefixed to the vo- 
lume. Mr. S. like most travellers 
from the South, came first in sight 
of Windermere, which fills, like an 
arm of the sea, the whole of an ex- 
tensive valley, and reflects a variety 
of tints from its glassy surface. A 
rude chain of hills rises immediately 
from its borders, and increases in 
height to the northward till a huge: 
mass of rocky summits, piled on 
each other in fantastic forms, con- 
stitutes the termination of the pro- 
spect. On descending the hill on 
the eastern side of the lake, the 
form of the water appears to the 
traveller to vary on every new ap- 
proach, and the beautiful islands 
with which it abounds, become 
conspicuous objects. Grand as is 
the scenery of Windermere, Mr. S. 
was still more delighted with that of 
the lake of Keswick, commonly 
called Derwentwater. 
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A sudden sweep of the road to the 
Jett brought us at once in sight of the 
most enchanting and astonishing 
landscape that ever struck upon the 
senses of an admiring traveller. 
Skiddaw, the lerdly master of this ex- 
tensive scene, erected high his pointed 
summits on the right; and sunk with 
many smooth and broad undulations 
into a plain enriched with the highest 
cultivation, and adorned with a great 
luxuriance of wood. Beneath his 
farther base the broad and tranquil 
lake of Bassenilwayte extended, and 
on the left the glorious scenes of Der- 
wentwater burst upon our enraptured 
sight. Imagine a basin of the most 
transparent water, three miiles in 
length, and near two miles wide, 
dotted with two circular islands co- 
vered with wood, and a third on which 
a large house has been lately con- 
structed, surround this beautiful ex- 
panse with the most smiling inclo- 
sures, and deck the hiils rising out of 
them with the richest wood; behind 
all erect the wildest range of moun- 
tains, with the boldest rocks the pain- 
ter’s imagination can furnish, and you 
will still fall short of the beauties 
which encompass the lake of Der- 
went.—pp. 22, 23. 


From Keswick, Mr: S. sailed 
along the lake, and proceeded for 
several miles into the picturesque, 
but dreary district of Borrodale. 
This is entered by a pass, the centre 
of which seems almost choaked up 
with a rocky pyramid, while a 
craggy mountain projects from each 
side uniil the two appear to be al- 
most incorporated. The impend- 
ing crags lift their heads on high, 
sharpened into a thousand points, 
and whitened with perpetual storms. 
This is the wildest track of all the 
mountain scenery of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. Proceeding 
northward, Mr. S. entered Scot- 
land by the Solway Frith, and the 
noted village of Gretna. He was 
greatly surprised to find, on passing 
the borders, an immediate change 
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in the accent, tle dress, a:d the 
condition of the people. The 
scene was so uncouth to his eye as 
to induce him to dwell on it with 
commiseration, but had he been 
apprized of the hereditary habits of 
the Scottish peasantry, he would 
have ascribed, in some measure, 
to choice, what appeared to him 
the result of necessity. He travel- 
led forward to Glasgow and Loch 
Lomond, after which, without go- 
ing much to the northward, he 
proceeded across the Highlands to 
Taymouth and Dunkeld, coming 
out of the mountains on the classic 
ground of Birnam wood. 

The advanced period of the sea- 
son having prevented Mr. S. from 
visiting Ben Nevis and the northern 
Highlands, he set out in his second 
Tour, in 1793, in the beginning of 
July, and proceeded by the short- 
est road to Scotland. This brought 
him to the small town of Woller, 
situated on a wooded eminence im- 
mediately under the Cheviot hills. 
On this road, which, from em- 
bracing few towns of consequence, 
is comparatively little travelled, 
the Tweed is crossed by a hand- 
some bridge near the small towns 
of Coruhill and Coldstream. After 
passing a barren and thinly inhabi- 
ted country Mr. §. was recom- 
pensed for his fatigue by a magni- 
ficent prospect from the brow of 
Soutra hill. ‘The coast of East Lo- 
thian and Berwickshire lay before 
him, expanded in a curve, while a 
number of towns and villages gave 
animation to this beautiful track. 
The rock of Edinburgh castle, and 
the high scenery around, were con- 
spicuous objects, while the moun- 
tains of Fifeshire formed the north- 
west boundary of the scene. Six 
years liad elapsed since Mr. S. had 
visited Scotland, an interval, in 
which he discovered great additions 
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and improvements, both at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. ‘The latter, 
however, had just received a se- 
vere bluw in the mercantile distress 
consequent on the declaration of 
war in 1793. In visiting. the 
Scottish colleges, he was al- 
ways disappointed with the build- 
ings, but gratified with the infor- 
mation discovered by the majority 
of the professors. He pays St. 
Andrew's (p. 100.) the compliment 
ef a longer notice than seems com- 
patible with his usual brevity. At 
Aberdeen, he was gratified with 
the efficiency of the teachers, but 
much mortified at the appearance 
of the town, which, he had flatter- 
ed himself might beara comparison 
with Glasgow. “Its streets,” he 
says, (p. 117.) “ are for the most 
part steep, narrow, and winding,” 
a charge which we notice as per- 
fectly true at that time, but as now 
in a great measure obviated by the. 
very extensive improvements which 
have of late years taken place in 
that capital of the north. 

Mr S. was much gratified by his 
visit to Ben Nevis, which he calls 
the Atlas of North Britain. Re- 
turning by the interior of the High- 
lands, he came to Blair of Athol, 
Dunkeld, and subsequently to 
Drummond castle, from which he 
made an excursion to Deneira, the 
romantic seat of Lord Melville. 


The house is a plain but convenient 
modern structure, surrounded by a 
Jawn well planted, and sheltered from 
all inclemency of weather: bare and 
naked mountains rise all around it in 
the most gigantic forms, disrobed of 
their terror by several intervening 
hills, sweetly planted, and aspiring 
in a variety of conic points. Most of 
the hollows between these eminences 
are clothed with wood; and several 
spiral walks, drawn with great art, 
lead by easy ascents to all the sum- 
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mits, some of which command the 
place and its ornamented environs, 
while others front the stupendous dis- 
play of mountains, and catch the 
beautiful expanse of Loch-Earn, fill- 
ing the whole space between their 
bases. The windings of the river add 
another feature to this extraordinary 
landscape; anda fine natural cascade, 
falling in several unequal stages from 
rock to rock, diver-ifies the scene in 
another quarter. A more sweetly se- 
yeaa spotcan hardly be imagined 
than this little paradise, created with 
so much taste out of a barren desert, 
which seems rather suited to the soli- 
tary tenor of a hermit’s meditations, 
than the occasional retirement of a 
minister of state from the duties of his 
office.—pp. 149, 150. 

In his progress southward, Mr. 
S. once more visited Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and taking the road of 
Kelso, he was much gratified by 
the neatness of that town, and de- 
lighted beyond measure with the 
magnificent border scenery on this 
side of Langholm. 


————— es 
PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS 


ON MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 
LONDON: 
Rivington, 1813. 12mo. pp. 210. 
Pr 4s. 
Law and Gilbert, Printers. 





The following are the topics 
which have excited the author's 
* Reflections :’ 


Qn the Uncertainty of Life—On Con- 
tentment—On Christian Sensibility—On 
Universal Charity—On a General Fast— 
On Prayer in general—On Good Friday 
—On the Equality of Man—The House 
of Mourning —On Conscience — On 
Christmas Day—On the Power, the 
Wisdom, and the Goodness of God—On 
Vavental aud Filial Duty. 


We present a short quotation 
from the remarks on prayer; 
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Early piety is the grand foundation 
of maturer stability of character: the 
heart that has bee accustomed “ to 
pray without ceasing,” seldom loses 
those first and sacred impressions of 
Religion which, through life, are of 
such incalculable importance. 

Early piety contributes to check the 
indiscretions of an _ inexperienced 
mind; without it, how often is youth 
so fuscinated by pleasure, and the 
charm of novelty, by the expectancy 
of length of days, and of riches and 
honor, that the gay triflers of one sex, 
and the more decided characters of 
the other, are regardless of the duties 
of Religion, till the evil days come, 
when pleasure has lost its charm, and 
devotion cannot fill up the dreadful 
vacuum of the soul. 

If the true value of time were duly 
appreciated, how few would thus ex- 
perience that, without Religion, all 
terrestrial enjoyments are lighter 
than vanity itself; how seldom would 
the hour of folly triumph over that of 
seriousness ! or the Creator be forgot- 
ten in the moment,of unthinking re- 
velry! how few would profess, as St. 
Paul remarks, “that they know God, 
but in works deny him!” 

“To pray without ceasing, is in 
every thing to give thanks; it is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus.” It is 
that habitual piety, exemplified in the 
conduct of Daniel, making all worldly 
concerns subservient to its practice ; 
it is that public confession of our 
faith, “the assembling of ourselves 
tovether” in the house of Ged, which 
neither pleasure, business, indolence, 
or various other excuses can procras- 
tinate; it is the hallowed flame of 
devotion which irradiates, with joy, 
the prosperous hour, and softens the 
gloomy period of adversity; it is that 
communion with Ged which allows 
us to consider Him as a father, a pro- 
tector, and a friend! it opens those 
sources of joy and peace in the mind, 
of which the irreligious can form no 
adequate idea; it is the origin of plea- 
sures, pure, simple, but ennobling. 
The works of the creation,’ the prac- 
tice of universal benevolence, the de- 
lights of human friendship, the hap- 
piness resulting from domestic and 


- 


relative society, are hest contemplated 
and enjoyed by an unvitiated taste, 
founded on a devotiona! intercourse 
with the Almighty. Finally, it is 
that never-failing gratitude for present 
blessings, and that humble trust in 
God for future protection, which 
Christianity so forcibly inculcates.— 
pp- 92-94. 

In his observations on the duty 
of parents the author particularly 
argues, that religious sentiments 
should be earnestly inculeated in 
the education of their offspring. He 
rejects the opinion of those, who 
would have the subject of religion 
withheld from the tender mind, and 
impressed when reason is firm and 
matured. : 


May it not be answered, that the 
mind cannot long remain a blank, 
uncontaminated by any chance pre- 
cept, or opinion; and that error and 
prejudice may be unconsciously en- 

endered, which, like the tares and 
wiars of the earth, will not be easily 
eradicated. The experience of matu- 
rer judgment shouldestimate the ca- 
pacity and intellect of a child, anda 
very limited experience will allow, that 
the human mind can early compre- 
hend, through the perseverance and 
method of the instructor, the first rudi- 
ments of education: and it can as 
surely be taught the first principles of 
our holy religion; to feel that we are 
all dependent creatures, that we de- 
rive every thing from God; and by 
inculcating the liberal idea of selt- 
forbearance and universal charity, by 
enforcing in simple, but expressive 
terms, the unlimited mercies of re- 
demption, exemplify the philanthropy 
of that feeling and sentiment which, 
St. Paul affirms, is in Lonor prefer- 
ring one another, and eventually lead 
to a due adoration of our Saviour’s 
merciful interference and sacrifice for 
the salvation of mankind.—pp. 198, 
199. 
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A SATIRICAL and SENTIMENTAL 
POEM. 
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DEDICATED TO THE 
FARL OF STANHOPE. 
“The more the deep rooted Tree of 
Prejudice is agitated, and shaken, the 
looser will its hold be on Society ; and 
the sooner will its hollow and rotten fruit 
fall to the ground.”—Clio Riekman, 
“Gold! yellow, glittering, precious 
Gold! {fair; wrong, right ; 
Gold! that will make black, white ; foul, 
Base, noble; old, young; cowards, va- 
liant ! 
Ha! you Gods! why this [your sides, 
Will lug your Priests and Servants from 
Pluck stout Men’s Pillows from below 
This yellow Slave {their Heads! 
Will knit and break Religions; bless the 
accurs'd : (Thieves, 
Make the hoar Leprosy adord: place 
And give them Title, Kuee, and appro- 
bation, 
With Senators on the Bench.” 
Shak. Tim. of Ath. 
LONDON: 
Rickman, 1813. 8vo. pp. 31. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. 
Barnard, Printer. 





Tue author of this Satirical and 
Sentimental Poem, which is dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Stanhope, com- 
mences his attack on the vices and 
follies of this degenerate age with 
some general reflections on the 
causes of our singular degradation 
—the reign of prejudice—the sub- 
mission of the many to a few—and 
others no less sweeping and terrible. 
All evils are, however, he thinks, 
concentrated in the metropolis. 
Here fools take the lead, and 
“ rows” disgrace the theatre which 
is held up to merciless ridicule. 
In this temple of folly we find 
that pick-pockets and ladies of 
light character sit intermixed with 
duchesses and parsons, (p. 4.) and 
the “ poor players,” and more 
wretched play-wrights, deluge the 
stage with rant and nonsense. Then 
we find some touches on the streets 
in general—and on a_ court 
mourning—on a starving party— 


aud a lofty eulogy on Thomas 
Paine—the coach driving noblemen 
—the pliant North Britons —the 
prating coxcombs — the ranting 
methodists—all who believe in hell, 
and who disapprove of Paine, come 
successively under the censure of 
our author. The demons of preju- 
dice and the slaves of fashion are 
alike stigmatized with zeal. Nor 
is the dress, or rather undress, of 
the ladies passed by in silence. 
But it is time to give a specimen of 
the powers of the satirist : 


Now from Miss Vain, an invitation’s 
sent 
To visit, and receive your punishment ; 
Such strict formalities demand your care, 
As if a mandarin presided there ; 
Like bashaws at a feast, to time you eat, 
Wishing the devil had the temperate 
treat: 
Such delicacy suits their pockets best, 
*Tis monstrous, to be bungrier than the 
rest ! [to fall; 
To seem more knowing, in the events 
Where sense excites the petulance of all, 
There modest merit in the dumps may sit, 
Assurance now is excellence and wit! 
Abash’d that silence should pervade 
the night, [polite, 
Sir Swell holds forth in language most 


- Such language, as we but expect should 


spring [king : 
Where females rule from peasant to the 
Where men, the willing slaves of those 


obey, {say. 
And nought is right but what the women 
Such times as these! such minds! too 
well agree 
With England's fall and loss of liberty ! 
Our bucks from execrations scarce re- 
frain, 
The ladies shudder at the name of Paine! 
Lo, Thomas Paine! why hangs each 
Lordling’s head ? 
Is not the man of Gath, the dreadful dead! 
Who, from obscurity, of humble bir 
Rose to be of the mighty of the earth? 
Sure deadlier blows by these dread sounds 
are given, [heaven : 
Than all the thunders hurl'd from angry 
Dread Paine! the thunder-bolt of dis- 
cord’s dead ! [thread ; 
The fates to spare the vile have clipt his 
Whose knowledge stream'd in sueh a co- 
pious flood, [averse to blood. 
Whose words were peace, whose heart 
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Such is the homage to transcendent merit, 
And such the force of well directed spirit! 


—pp. 7, 8. 
————— 
MUSCOVY; A POEM, 


IN FOUR CANTOS: 
With Notes, Historical and Military : 
Also several detached Pieces. 
By Mrs. JOHN PHILIPPART. 
* Non si cimenti in campo 
Chi trema al suono, al lampo 
D’ana querriera tromba, 
D'un bellicoso acciar.” 
LONDON: 
Martin, 1813. 8vo. pp. 159. Pr. 
10s. 6d. 
Wilson, Printer. 





* When Beanty strikes the trembling lyre, 
The Critic’s task js to admire.” 


We shell be pleased, if we can in- 
duce the reader to admire, by quot- 
ing the following short specimens, 


Arms! and the holy cross in Russian 
hands, {zen lands, 
Which drove th’ invaders from those fro- 
Where Boristhenes in resistless flow, 
Rolls in his course through realms of 
trackless snow : — forth, 
Or when rich summer sends her trea- 
And clothes with verdure ali the teeming 
earth, 
Translucent in the sun’s refulgent beam, 
Majestic glides his consecrated stream : 
And where Potemkin’s uncontrolled com- 
mand 
Bade infant cities rise along the strand, 
And conquered thousands votive offer- 
ings bring, [sing. 
Arms! and the patriot Muscovites, I 
Imperia! Catherine, in triumphant 
state, [wait, 
While suppliant kings in silent homage 
Here on thy wave, m Eastern grandeur 
rode, [abode ; 
Or, on thy banks preferred a blessed 
And, when the winds in wild commotion 
roar, [shore ; 
The Royal galley dashed against the 
Silent, and undismayed,—the Princess 
stood, [fleod, 
And looked collected on the foaming 
As when great Juno, from her golden 


car, [war ; 
With lofty brow surveyed the gathering 


To aid the Grecian bands her powers 
employ, [Troy : 
Against the state of high beleaguered 
The Queen of Heaven, unmoved, her 
terrors hul'd, (World. 
So Catherine seemed, the Monarch of the 
Then, Boristhenes, roll thy wave along, 
And raise thy head to hear the Poet’s 
song : [praise, 
Nilus no more shall claim unrivalled 
Nor famed Euphrates qualify his lays : 
Tagus to thee shall bend his stately urn, 
And classic Po thy warrior honors 
mourn— [caves, 
Old Neptane’s train shall quit the coral 
To guide his coursers through thy glassy 
waves.— 
Hail, Boristhenes! on thy liquid throne, 
Where Russians conquered, aud whcre 
Catherine shone.—pp. 19-21. 


From the description of the bat- 
tles of that campaign of frost and 
blood, and the conflagration of 
Moscow, we turn to the end of 


Canto 111. . 
Reduced by famine, winter, and the 
word [lord ; 


> 
The powers of France obey their furious 
Remembering still their fornrer glories 
gone, [won, 
The cities conquered, and the trophies 
The soldier, on his icy bed of death, 
Draws, in convulsive sighs, his latest 
breath ; [plain, 
And sad, compares the bleak and frozen 
With fair Italia’s groves, and fertile 
Spain. [mer glows, 
When blushing Spring, and ruddy Sum- 
Ripens the grape, and bids the flowers 
unclose, 
Sighing he thinks on every tinkling rill, 
The sunny valley, and the breezy hill,— 
On fragrant orange-groves, and mea- 
dows, where [air ; 
He bared his breast to meet the genial 
Or pondered o'er and o'er the plundered 
shrine, {mine : 
Rich with the gems of famed Golconda’s 
And conscience rose within his fleeting 
soul, 
Waked by the furies of the Arctic Pole. 
—pp. 71-73. 


The Poem is elucidated with his- 
torical notes; and followed by some 
lighter poetical effusions. 
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THE EO-NAUTS, 
or the 
SPIRIT OF DELUSION, | 
A Serio, Comico, Logical, Eulogical, 
Lyrical, Satirical Poem, 
With Notes, Geographical and 
Critical, 
OF VARIOUS COMMENTATORS. 
EDITED BY 
LEMUEL GULLIVER, Esa. 
AND DEDICAIED 10 : 
THE MAYOR OF BRISTOL. 
ad Distill’d by magic slights, 
* And rais’d by artificial sprites ; 
“ As, by the Spirit of Delusida, 
“ Shall draw them on to their con- 
fusion.” SHAKESPEARE. 
LONDON: 
Chapple. 1813. Svo. pp. 48. 
pr. 3s. 





Morrell, Printer. 





Tus poem “ with notes,” relates 
to a subject which is now nearly at 
rest ; we mean the opening of the 
India Trade. \t takes the part of 
the Company, and advocates the 
advantages of monopoly, as is more 
fully explained by a caricature pre- 
fixed, of which the explanation is as 
follows : 


SPECULATION, a Fiend, begot by 
an Erse Grant on the South Sea Sy- 
corax, and nursed in the foam ofa 
whirlwind, had been reclining in con- 
vulsive slumbers, ever since his last 
expedition to the River Plata, on the 
oozy and broken reeds of cuIMERICAL 
ENTERPRIZE ; he seems surrounded by 
half- formed schemes and uncalculated 
plans. The Srrr1t or Detusron ap- 
pears on his right hand, rousing him 
trom the morbid trance with her ma- 
gic wand, to introduce the several Pe- 
titioners from the Qutports, while his 
Genius is blowing up the bubble of free 
trade : in the back ground are, the In- 
dia house to be let-—India ships to be 
sold. Over Detusron are her Genii, 
pees - a wild goose chace to Inpia. 

he right side displays the non descript 
fleet of shipping collected from the se- 
veral Outrorrs, brigs, collicrs, hoys, 
eutters, wherries, barges, and skiffs, 


&c. the largest of which, the Vexvus, 
is receiving her carge of “ white and 
willing nuns,” for the cousumption of 
the East-Indies, which, from the in- 
tended schemes of Speculation, will 
naturally become 


“ Bankrupt in Morals as in Trade.” 








BIBLICAL ANECDOTES, 
illustrative of the 
WiSTORY OF THE SACRED 
Scriptures, and of the Early Trans- 
lations of them into various 
Languages. 

BY JAMES TOWNLEY. 
LONDON: 

Blanshard. 1813, 12mo. pp. 208. 

pr. 3s. Od. 
Crompton, Printer. 


Tuts little volume contains an 
outline of the History of the Sacred 
Writings —of the materials, on 
which they have been successively 
inscribed —the manner, in which 
they have been preserved —the pro- 
gress, which they have made by the 
blessing of their great author — and 
the veneration, which they have in- 
spired in devout and persecuted be- 
lievers, The subject is so interest- 
ing and so important that no testi- 
mony of ours is needful. 

Mr. Townley, in the first place, 
presents us with Anecdotes of the 
Jewish Scriptures, which were first 
collected by Ezra, the Scribe, and 
from which the celebrated Version, 
called the Septuagint, was made by 
command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
When we advance to the first ages of 
Christian purity and zeal, we find a 
list of the periods when the books of 
the New Testament were written — 
the Autographs of which were, we 
are informed, long preserved, but are 
now irrecoverably lost. It was not 
without much discussion and after a 
long lapse of time, and then with 
much division and hesitation, that 
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the 2nd Epistle of Peter, the 2nd 
and 3rd Ep. of John, the Hebrews, 
Jamesand Jude, andthe Revelations 
were admitted into the sacred Ca- 
non. Of the martyrs, who fell will- 
ing and glorious victims to their at- 
tachment tothesacred cause of truth, 
we have quoted the accounts of 
Eusebius, which sober-minded per- 
sons, we believe, are rather inclined 
to question. None of the curious 
narratives, however, which we find 
—not the gorgeous details of mag- 
nificent copies of holy writ, beauti- 
fied with vellum and gold by the 
piety or pride of Emperors,— not 
the ludicrous stories about the Sor- 
tes Sanctorum, to which the super- 
stitious believers resorted,—not the 
melancholy tale of the corruptions 
of a faith, whose simplicity is its 
brightest ornament,—have so much 
delighted us as the authentic record 
of the generous piety of the best of 
English Princes. We quote the 
passage to which we allude : 
The wise and pious Alfred, solici- 
tous for the improvement of his sub- 
ects, gave every encouragement to 
earning, adding the powerful influence 
of hisown example. He carried a book 
contaiaing the Psalms of David, and 
other prayers, copied by himself, con- 
tinually in his bosom, to which he ap- 
lied whenever he nad opportunity. 
fe was accustomed daily to attend 
divine service, especially the Eucha- 
rist ; making use also of prayers, and 
psalms, in private. He kept the es- 
tablished hours of prayer, being every 
third hour both night and day, and 
frequently entered the churches secret- 
fy in the night for prayer ; often la- 
menting with sighs his want of more 
acquaintance with Divine Wisdom. 
He used also, with a careful solicitude, 
te hear the Scriptures of Gop, from 


the recitations of natives, or even (if 


by chance any arrived from abroad) to 
hear prayers equally from foreigners. 

To bend the minds of his subjects 
to the love of letters, and the practice 
of virtue, he composed a variety of po- 





Townley’s Biblical Anecdotes. 


For the 
same purpose he translated from the 


ems, fables, and apt stories. 


Greek, the Fables of Esop. He also 
gave Saxon translations of Gregory on 
the Pastoral Office, of the histories of 
Orosius and Bede, and of the consol- 
ation of philosophy by Boétius. The 
last literary work in which he engaged 
was atranslation of the Psatms or 
Davin into AncLo-Saxon, which hows 
ever he did not live to finish, but 
which was afterwards completed by 
another hand. This last work appears 
to have been part of a princely design 
to have the whole of the Oldand New 
Testaments trauslated into the Anglo- 
Saxon, or vulgar tongue, for the gen- 
eral benefit of his subjects. The old 
Chronicle of Ely, affirms this to have 
been done. Several fragments of the 
Anglo-Saxon Bible have heen publish- 
ed at different times, by John Foz, 
the Martyrologist, William Lisle, John 
Spelman, and others. pp. 108-10, 

After tracing the diffusion of Di- 
vine Truth in its silent, but irresist- 
ible progress through dark and tur- 
bulent ages, Mr. Townley concludes 
with hailing, in rapturous exultation, 
that brilliant star of immortal lustre 
which has ushered in the 19th cent- 
ury—the establishment of that 
mighty Society, which he confident- 
ly predicts is destined to spread the 
celestial effulgence of our great 
Father’s glory through every part of 
his terrestrial dominions. 


—S 


THE RETREAT 
OF THE FRENCH. 
Translated from a German Pamph- 
Jet published at 
PETERSBURGH. 
LONDON. 


Budd. 1813. 8vo. pp. 43. pr. 1s. 6d. 





Pair of this tract was communi- 
cated to the public many months 
ago, through the medium of the 
newspapers, aud was found to de- 
scribe the state of the French army 

















with more impartiality than general- 
ly happens in the case of a contest 
of so much obstinacy and rancor. 
It is a brief narrative of the miser- 
able sufferings of the French during 
their retreat; and divides that dis- 
orderly and disastrous operation in- 
to three periods : dating the com- 
mencement of each from the evae- 
uation of Moscow, Smolensko, and 
the bridge of the Berezina, respect- 
ively. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 
In various parts of the world, during 
THE YEARS 1803,-4, -5, -6, AND -7, 
BY G. H. VON LANGSDORFP, 
Aulic Counsellor to his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia, Consu!-General at 
the Brazils, Knight of the Or- 
der of St. Anne, Xe. &c. 
Illustrated by Engravings from Original 
Drawings. 

LONDON: 

Colburn. 1813, 4to. pp. 362. 
pr. 27. 12s. 6d. 
Clarke, Printer, 





A voyage of discovery, undertak- 
en by Russian navigators, is some- 
what of a novelty ; for it is not 
many years since it was computed 
that the merchantmen belonging to 
that empire, were hardly more nu- 
merous than their ships of war. Ta 
tracing the measures, preparatory to 
the expedition related in this volume 
we find that reiterated applications 
were necessary before the Russian 
government would lend their assist- 
ance to such an enterprize. At last, 
in 1802, the ccnsent of the court 
was obtained, two ships were pur- 
chased in Loadon, and brought 
round for equipment at Cronstadt. 
The project of the voyage originat- 
ed with Captain Krusenstern, an 
otlicer of German extraction in the 
Russian service, who had acquired 


. 


Langsdorff's Travels. 
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a thorough knowledge of seaman- 
ship in the course of a life passed 
on the ocean, and, ina great mea- 
sure, in company with mariners of 
our own country. Having been at 
Canton, and observed the eager de- 
mand of the Chinese for the furs, 
brought by Americans and others 
from the Aleutic Islands (a range of 
islands lying between Kamtschatka 
and the north west Continent of 
America) he became eager to put 
the Russians in the way of reaping 
the chief advantage of this com- 
merce. The Aleutie islands had 
been discovered by them so long 
ago as 1741, and were partially oc- 
cupied by merchants, who had late- 
ly been incorporated into a joint- 
stock company, under the name of 
the American Company of Russia. 
In conformity with the views of Cap- 
tain K. arrangements were made for 
a voyage in this direction, and it 
occurred to the court to superadd 
to his project that of a formal em- 
bassy to the Emperor of Japan, in 
the hope that Russia might be allow- 
ed to partake in a portion of the 
tratlic hitherto confined exclusively 
to the Dutch, These explanatory 
particulars are detailed at great 
length in the work lately published 
by Captain Krusenstern, and trans- 
lated into English, the contents of 
which we expect to lay, ere long, 
before our readers. Meantime this 
preamble will suffice to prepare 
them fora view of the contents of 
the publication of Dr. Langsdortf, 
who accompanied the expedition in 
the capacity of naturalist. 
CONTENTS. 

CuHapter I. Voyage from Copenha- 
gen to England.—Stay at Falmouth — 
Voyage to Tenveriffe.—Description of 
that Isiand and of the Peak.—-Voyage to 
Brazil. Il. Stay at Santa Catharina.— 


The Town of Nossa Senhora do Dester- 
ro.—Manners and Customs of the Inha- 
bitauts.—Dance of the Negro Slaves.— 
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Excursion to the Main Land.—<Arts, 
Knowledge, and Public Institutions.— 
Manufactory of Train Oil.—Natural 
History.—Medical Observations. I11. 
Departure from Brazil.—Voyage round 
Cape Horn.—-Easter Island.—<Arrival at 
Nukahiwa, one of the Washington Isl- 
ands.—Impressions made at the first 
sight of the Island.— Visit trom the Na- 
tives. IV. Account of the Englishman 
Roberts, and the Frenchman Cabri.— 
Cursory View ofthe Group cailed Wash- 
ington’s Islands.—Description of the 
Island of Nakahiwa,—Its Situation, Cli- 
mate, Productions, and Population.— 
Particulars relative to the Inhabitants. 
V. Tattooing.—The Manner in which 
it is performed.—The Houses tabooed 
du ‘ing the Time.—Clothing of the Island- 
ers.—Their Food.—The Bread Fruit.— 
‘fheir Dwellings. VI. On the social 
Institutions among the People of Wash- 
ington’s Islands.—The Chiefs, or Kings. 
—The Religion and Laws.—Recapital- 
ation of Objecis tabooed, and of the Oc- 
casions, on which they become so. VII. 
Continuation of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the People of Nukahiwa.—Their 
Anthropophagism.—Their Wars.—Mar- 
siages.— Births.—Funeral Ceremonies. 
—Magic.—Circumcision.—Dancing fes- 
tivals.—Music.—Running on Stilts.— 
Swimming. — Ornaments. — Household 
Utensils.— Playthings.— Canoes.—Mis- 
cellaneous Observations. VIII. De- 
parture from Nukabiwa.—-Arrival at 
Owhyhee.—Remarks upon that Island. 
—Reunion with the Neva.—Voyage to 
Kamtschatka.—Arrival and Stay there. 
IX. Voyage to Japan.—Introduction to 
the Einbassy thither.— Departure from 
Kamtschatka.—Occurrences during the 
Voyage.—Festival of the Coronation.— 
Frightful Hurricane.—Arrival at Japan. 
X. Stay at Japan.—Occurrences in the 
Road before the Harbour of Nangasaki. 
—Anchoring-Place before the Papen 
Mountain.—Change of the Anchoring- 
Place.—Occurrences there from the 
Eighth to the Seventeenth of October.— 
XI. Road behind the Papen Mountain. 
—Occurrences there from the Seven- 
teenth of October to the Ninth of Nov- 
ember.—Anchoring- Place before the 
Imperial Guard House, and Negociations 
there.—Departure from the Anchoring- 
Place, and Entrance into Megasaki. 
XII. Stay at Megasaki.—-Description of 
the Habitation there.—Pcrmission given 
for the Ship to be carried into the Har- 
bour.—One of the Japanese attempts to 
cut his Throat.—A Balloon sent up, and 





the Alarm occasioned by it.—lIilness of 
the Ambassador. XIII. Recapitulation 
of what had passed at Nangasaki.—The 
Arrival of the Great Man from Jedo 
announced to the Ambassador.— Discus- 
sious concerning the Manner, in which 
the Ambassador was to be received.— 
His first Audience of Ceremony.—His 
second Audience for Business. -— His 
third Audience to take Leave. XIV. 
Departure trom Japan.—Voyage from 
thence to Kamtschatka. — Cape and 
Straits of Sangaar.—Description of the 
West and North-West Coasts of Matmai, 
or Jesso.—Stay in Aniwa Bay.— Descrip- 
tion of the same, with the South-East 
Coast of Sachalin, or Tschoka.--Depart- 
ure from Tschoka, and Arrival in the 
Harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul.— 
Vocabulary of the Language of Nukahi- 
wa.—Specimens ofthe Languages spoken 
among different Tribes of the Ainu ; 
those who inhabit the southern Part of 
Kamtschatka, the Kurile Islands, the 
northern Coast of Jesso, the southern 
Part of Tschoka, and the north-east 
Point of Tschoka. pp. xix - xxi. 

The first part of the voyage re- 
lates to couatries, which have been 
repeatedly described before ; but 
we find considerable novelty on ar- 
riving at the chapters, which treat 
of the Marquesas Islands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, a groupe of which Dr. 
L. thinks fit to style the Wash- 
ington Islands. Whatever be their 
proper appellation, the fact is that 
these islands are situated in the 
midst of the vast expanse of the 
South Sea, about eight degrees 
south of the Equator, and are inhab- 
ited by a race of men of prepossess- 
ing appearance, but who are found, 


on further acquaintance, to be . 


plunged in worse than Cimmerian 
barbarism. We pass over the dis- 
gusting details (p. 140. et seqq.) of 
their cannibalism, and prefer ex- 
tracting a passage relative to their 
amusements : 


One of the favorite amusements 
among these people is running on 
stilts, and perhaps no nation upon 
earth can do this with so much dex- 
terity as the inhabitants of Washing- 
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ton’s Islands. At their great public 
festivals they run in this way for wag- 
ers, in which each tries to crods the 
other, and throw himdown; ifthis be 
accomplished, the person. thrown be- 
comes the laughing-stock of the whole 
company. We were the more aston- 
ished at the dexterity shown by them 
as they run on the dancing-place, 
which, being paved with smooth stones 
must greatly increase the difficulty : 
children are thoroughly habituated to 
this exercise, even by the time they 
are eight orten yearsold. Pleasure 
seems to be the principal object of it ; 
or, if it should be alleged that the fre- 
quency of inundations, and the neces- 
sity of keeping up an intercourse with 
each other, has led them to it, 1 an- 
swer, that people who always go naked 
and are swimming «bout all day long, 


‘ 


have no great reason to be afraid of 


wetting their feet, and cannot therefore 
make use of such a means of keeping 
them dry from necessity. 

The dexterity of these people in 
swimming is another thing that excit- 
ed no small astonishment in us. It is 
not easy to conceive, at least for Europ- 
eans to conceive, how men have ac- 
customed theinselves half to live in the 
water, They seem to be able to do 
just as they please there: they will re- 
main nearly in the same place for a 
long time together, aS if they were 
standing upright, so that the head and 
shoulde:s are above the water, guiding 
themselves solely by the feet. They 
will shell and eat a cocoa-nut in the 
water,or bring a number of things for 
barter tied together at the end of a 
stick, which they hold up high above 
the water, to keep them from being 
wetted, Ihave seen them swim with 
‘little children on their shoulders, or 
throw themselves from high steeprocks 
into the sea; and they would much 
rather swim over a creek than goa 
step round to get to the other side. 
Some of them wouid swim about the 
ship for the greatest part of the day, 
without ever appearing tired. Mufauv, 
who has been mentioned before as 
such a particularly tall fine-made man, 
though he had never till now been on 
board an European ship, has, of his 
ewn accord, run up the main-mast 
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many times together, and thrown him- 
self irom it into the sea, to the great 
astonishment of the spectators. He 
had actually gone up one day with the 
intention of throwing himself from 
the topmost gallery, but Captain Kru- 
senstern called him back, and would 
not permit it. It was impossible to 
see, without equal shuddering and as- 
touishment, how he would spring from 
such a height, and balance himself in 
the air for some seconds with his feet 
drawn up against his body, so as to 
keep his head up: from the force of 
the fall, and the great weight of his 
body, he came with so violent a plunge 
into the water, that several secunds e- 
lapsed before he appeared again upon 
its surface. pp. 168-70. 

After a short stay at Nukahiwa, 
the vessels proceeded northward, 
and the one on board of which ir. 
L. was, arrived at the harbour of 
Petropaulosk, or St. Peier and St. 
Paul in Kamtschatka, in June 1803. 
He enters, at some length, into a 
description of this remote and for- 
lorn establishment, which does not 
appear to have improved since it 
was visited by our lamented country- 
man, Captain Cook. The unfavor- 
able climate, and the indolence of 
the inhabitants, concur to keep it 
in avery backward state. In the 
course of two or three mouths, Dr. 
L.’s vessel left Petropaulosk, and 
proceeded to Nangasaki, in Japan, 
the only harbour where that suspi- 
cious government permits the ac- 
cess of foreign vessels. The Russ- 
ians flattered themselves that an 
embassy, arriving under circumstan- 
ces of considerable pomp, and from 
a sovereign of the highest rank, 
would be received with more court- 
esy than the Japanese are in the 
habit of showing to strangers. They 
had soon, however, the mortification 
to learn that all nations are alike in 
the eyes of this narrow-minded and 
mistrustful government. Hardly 
had they dropped anchor when 
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they were apprised that all commu- 
nication with the shore was ititer- 
dicted to them, and a guard of row 
boats was immediately placed in a 
circle about the ship. In the course 
of six months, passed here by the 
Russians im the expectation of fav- 
orable answers from the Japanese 
capital, they were admitted to no 
intercourse with the natives, and 
wholly prevented from putting their 
fect on shore, except on a smull 
part of the basin, which was pali- 
sadved so as to cut off all commu- 
nication with the interior, This 
was a cruel disappointment to Dr. 
Langsdorff, who had flattered bim- 
self with enjoying a wide field of 
research in the department of Na- 
tural History. 


Spring was now coming on: all na- 
ture kegan to be alive, and we were 
shut out entirely from the view of so 
charming a spectacle by immense bar- 
ricadves of bamboo canes ;—being de- 
prived besides ef our arms, we were 
wholly at the mercy of this suspicious 
nation. All means of exerting our- 
selves for the promotion of science and 
knowledge were precluded, so that the 
mind grew contracted for want of free- 
dom and a wider range in which it 
might expand itself. ‘The fish alone 
brought to us as provisions, afforded 
an object for scientific investigation, 
and by secret promises we at length 
prevailed upon our caterer to bring us 
every time different kinds of fish : with 


these Counsellor Tilesius and myself 


sometimes entertained ourselves very 
agreeably. Wewere not only preclud- 
ed from ail purchases, but were equal- 
ly prohibited m: aking the most trifling 
present toany Japanese. Some insig- 
nificant objects, such as Indian ink,a 
couple of pictures, some fans, tobacco- 
pipess &c. were brought us secretly 

y such of the interpreters as were the 
most in our confidence ; but in so do- 
ing they incurred the risk of an exam- 
ination; and if they had been detect- 
ed their lives would, probably, have 
atoned the misdemeauor, pp. 300-1. 


Thus situated, the Russians were 
eager to embrace the opportunity 
of leaving this inhospitable country 
in the month of April, 1804. The 
answer from the court contained a 
refusal to open any intercourse with 
Russia, and even to receive the pre- 
sents. ‘ Japan,” said the minister, 
“has few wants, and has, therefore, 
little occasion for foreign produc- 
tions. Her real wants are richly 
supplied by the Dutch and Chinese, 
and luxuries she does not wish to 
see introduced.”—Such was the 
termination of this splendid em- 
bassy, on which the court of Russia 
had expended as much as would 
have given a considerable stimulus 
to the industry of one of her inter- 
ior provinces. Foreign trade ought 
not to be the ob rject of that cabinet 
in its present deficiency of mercan- 
tile capital ; aud the commerce with 
Japan probably appears, from its 
mysterious character, much more 
lucrative in the eyes of Europeans 
than it is actually found to be by 
the Dutch. That nation is, or ra- 
ther was, allowed to send thither 
two ships annually from Batavia, 
and the Chinese carry on a consid- 
erable tratlic in their vessels, called 
junks, which, as is well known, are 
wretchedly built and navigated. 

Dr. L. bas accompanied his de- 
scriptions with plates of the persons 
and habitations of the different 
nations whom he visited. 

Tlie present volume is to be con- 
sidered as the first part only of Dr. 
L.’s travels. Having remained at 
Kamtschatka after his ships sailed 
for Europe, and having visited the 
Aleutic Islands, and returned to 
Petersburgh by the North of Asia 
and Siberia, he has yet to render a 
report, which will fill another vol- 
ume similar to the present. 
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reached at the Anniversary 
ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY, 
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By the Right Rev. 
GEORGE HENRY LAW, D.D. 
BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
LONDON: 
Rivingtons, 1813. vo. pp. 2. 
Nichols, Printer. 
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Tue death of Dr. Hawes was a 
severe blow to this most beneficent 
Society; but the exertions of Dr. 
Lettsom and Mr. Beaumont have 
maintained its prosperity. The An- 
niversary Sermon is always preached 
by some eminent divine of the 
Church of England, and the suc- 
cess corresponds with his zeal and 
his knowledge. The Right Rev. 
Preacher of this year takes a most 
appropriate text, 2 Samuel xxii. 
17. We will quote a specimen ; 


But who, you may now say, are the 
principal objects of this Institution, 
and by whom are the benefits of it 
most likely to be received? We an- 
swer—the British Sailors: and surely, 
for their safety and preservation, every 
heart must pour forth an ardent wish 
and prayer; for it is to their sufferings 
and valor that this nation is indebted, 
in a great degree, for its present se- 
curity and fame. Shall we not, then, 
foster an Establishment which brings 
back to their Country its brave de- 
fenders, which facilitates and points 
out the means of their escape, and 
thus preserves them from those nu- 
merous casualties to wh&h habitual 
contempt of danger too often leads? 
Were there but ten saved, who would 
not wish to uphold the Institution for 
the ten’s sake? When, however, we 
consider our insular situation, the 
extent of our coast, and the number 
of those who are employed along its 
sheres, and when we recollect that 
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there is the seat of danger, we cannot 
but be sensible that the preservation 
of very many may be attributed to the 
plans and exertions of this Humane 
Society. 

Nor is it in the services of danger 
alone that its saving aid has been 
experienced. Childhood, thoughtless 
and sportive, has often owed its pre- 
servation to the Rules which this So- 
ciety has discovered and made public. 
Maturer age also, rash and unskilful, 
has frequently been indebted for life 
to the same cause, and thus escaped 
the effects of those unforeseen acci- 
dents, through which pleasure often 
ends in misery, and whole families 
are overwhelmed by the sudden stroke 
of death. 

The same element also, in another 
state and form, is fraught with no less 
danger. Seldom, if ever, does a 
winter elapse, in which rashness has 
not ventured insecurely: and thus 
the eyes of many would have been 
closed for ever, had not humanity de- 
vised the means for their relief. Whois 
there in this immense Metropolis, and 
principally among the higher orders of 
society, whose fears and feelings are 
not vulnerable here? All must re- 
joice in the protection afforded against 
those casualties and dangers which 
inconsideration and boldness, how~ 
ever cautioned, will still encounter. In 
that place to which the gay resort for 
pambe and show—the infirm for ex- 
ercise and health, the eye of humanity, 
disregarding the tinsel of equipage, 
and overlovcking the mansions of the 

reat, fixes its view, and rests with 
delight, upon that Edifice, which Be- 
nevolence has there erected for the 
reception of persons apparently drown- 
ed. When every surrounding fabric 
shall be levelled with the dust, nor 
leave one trace behind, the memorial 
of this shall still remain, eternal, in 
the Heavens, 


Our readers will rejoice to and 
that more than 3700 persons have 
been recalled to life by this excel- 
lent Institution, 
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DEFENCE OF 

Tie Author of “ Revival of the Roman and Greek Empires ; being 
Observations on the Prophet Daniel’s Metallic Image, the Inier- 
pretation of whose Form was to make known that which was to 
happen in the latter Days; also an Investigation of those Parts 
ofthe Apocalups’, which appear to be derived from, and illus- 
trative of the Prophecies of Daniel, and the ancient Types of the 
Old Testament, many of which were, from the first, indicative of 
the present opening Signs of the Times: (2 Vols. 8vo. Rivingtons 
and Hatchard) against the Monruxir Review. 


——— eee 


’ 
Waues the religious and moral Mrs. West, in her letters addressed 
to a young man, Vol. 3. p. 161, ventured (as mothers will venture 
when youth are in danger) to speak out honestly concerning the 
principles of certain Monthly Reviewers, they felt the pointed truths 
she uttered, and ingeniously complained that she had shot her arrows 
over the house and wounded a brother; but if a brother in sincere 
attachment to the Christian religion, whence the apparent antipathy 
and the implacability so often discovered by them against authors, 
who venture to write in favor of it; for no one can suppose that the 
Monthly Reviewers are of all people the most anxious that the sub- 
ject of Revelation should be well treated, and that it is the mere 
faults of the performance which produces their discomposure; but 
of this the reader will perhaps be a more competent judge, on turn- 
ing to the 107th page of the Monthly Review (September, 1811) 
Art. 32. when he may be enabled to say whether that article be a 
critical examination of the book it purports to review; or exclu- 
sively an endeavour to discourage all future attempts to understand 
the prophecies of ‘Daniel, or those of the Apocalypse: 

Vol. 66. p. 107. He must be either'very vain, or very enthusiastic, who again 
attempis the interpretations of Daniel and the Apocalypse, after so many 
learned and good men have completely failed in the enterprise. 

Completely failed : would not any young person, or one inexperi- 
enced in this particular line of reading, conceive from that unqualified 
assertion, that the prophecies had never in the least been made out ; 
and that, instead of a standing miracle, and wonderful proof of the 
truth of our religion, they were perfectly inexplicable, and not only 
unworthy of their attention, but calculated to bring down upon them 
the disgrace of being called vain and enthusiastic, if they attempted 
to understand them ? and, as the author under consideration, though 
differing in many conjectures from other commentators, attacks no 
man, and is sound in piety, we cannot but wonder at the ire which 
produces in sincere brother Christians the following taunting lan- 
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guage and sarcastic statement of his (the author’s) belief in the first 
and second sense, or, as the great Bacon expresses it, geminant 
prophecy, and which is so much the subject of admiration to the 
most approved commentators, and necessarily becomes more evident 
as time advances : 

He talks of ‘upper and under prophecy;’ thus presenting the idea ofa double 
stratum of prophecy, if we may so express ourselves; and he would flatter him- 
self with possessing that “ keen vision, which can penetrate through the super- 

cial sense, to that which lies beneath.” ‘Thus gifted, he has found out “ the 
ficial , to tl hich lies beneath.” ‘Thus gifted, he has found out “ tl 
concurrence of prophecy with the present aspect of affairs;” and, of course, if 
he be credited, he has produced a very interesting book. Yes, hear it, asto- 
nished reader, “ we are in the last century but one ot that period which is to pre- 
cede the Millennium.” 


Could any one, relying upon the literary guidance of the Monthly 
Reviewers, after being thus called upon for astonishment, ever sup- 
pose, that the most respectable authors in both the Jewish and the 
Christian Churches (and in the latter so early as the first century) 
had admitted that there existed traditions, and that there was cause 
to believe that “the world endures 6000 years, 2000 before the 
law, 2000 under the law, and 2000 under the Messiah.” After 
which the seventh millennary, when the wicked of the earth shall 
have received judgment, will, as our Sabbath to us, be the glorious 
rest of God. 

Now the commencement of the last two thousand years under 
Christ is so exactly known, and eighteen centuries of it having already 
elapsed, it may not, perhaps, to those Christian brothers, who pay 
any attention to the Bible, or to the writings of the Fathers, appear 
so very astonishing to find it suggested, that the present nineteenth * 
century may be the last but one of the twenty in the Christian period; 
and most particularly may that thought be worthy of some attention, 
when the present changing and extraordinary course of affairs in 
Christendom is considered. Forgetful also of a certain assumed 
decency, when directly speaking of the Scriptures, have not these 
brother Christians, according to the tone in which they write, by 
means of huddling all the symbols of prophecy in rapid succession to 
each other, held them forth for the ridicule of those, who, unversed 
in the prophetic terms, could be so induced ?—These are the words: 


Conjecture is piled on conjecture in the supposed interpretation of meanings, 
included undcr the symbols of metals, beasts, heads, horns, trumpets, vials, 
wraths, plagues, &c. &c.; but nothing in the shape of discovery is made. 


That is, nothing that the Reviewer could see; but there are a sort 
of wise men, of whom it is said in Scripture ; eyes they shall have, and 
not see, and an understanding, and not understand. But the author 
has also committed a great oversight in respect to worldly matters, by 
venturing to warn the youthful and unwary of a power certainly 
existing in this world inimical to the Christian religion; and from 
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thence in all probability arose the offence taken, and the endeavour to 
close such a book by an early condemnation; and which can success- 
fully be done when the subject is abstruse, it being then more tempt- 
ing to take a Reviewer’s word, than the trouble to find out whether 
he is just. Yet the public love justice, and the more especially where 
injustice is intended. And in this case many may judge for them- 
selves without purchase, as The Ievival of the Roman and Greek 
Empires may be hired at either of the Libraries in Bond Street : when 
the Monthly Reviewers, as guardians of literature, as soi disant brothers 
in the cause of revealed religion, likewise as men of integrity and 
above the rank of those who are sometimes apt to give brutal treat- 
ment, but, above all, as critics, may be judged of, as well as the 
‘Theological work they have endeavoured so briefly to dispatch. 

The outline of the work is as follows: first, in respect to the Old 
Testament, that, p. 9. 


The fiyure of the metallic image appears to have been given principally for 
the purpose of marking the sifuation and the suecession of the four great enspires ; 
within the outline of which, the exemplifications of prophecy was to take place ; 
and, on this account, the inward space is trequently, during the various transac- 
tions of it, termed the whole earth: particularly in the Apocalypse, the modern 
scenes of which, all pass upon the four, above predicted, foundations of gold, 
silver, brass, and iron. 


The brief sketch of the principal part concerning the Revela- 
tion is as follows: first, that, according to the method of synchro- 
nism illustrated by Mede, the different chapters of the Apocalypse 
relate, in separate divisions, to spirjtual and secular affairs, as for 
example : 





CHAP. XII. 
History of the Church. 

The woman of this chapter has 
generally been — to be a type 
of the Christian church; but, accord- 
ing to the present interpretation, it is 
the Jewish Church, from which, to 
our human view, our Saviour and the 
Christian seed descended; and the 
flight of this woman into the wilder- 
ness, from the power of the dragon, is 
supposed to be the well-known dis- 
persion of the Jews from their land 
and temple by the Roman govern- 
ment, who also persecuted her sced, 
the succeeding Christians, 





CHAP. XIIE. 
Portrait of the Roman Empire. 

The beast of this chapter is on all 
sides allowed to be an emblem of the 
Roman empire, but the author con- 
tends that it represents only the domi- 
nant period of the universal empire 
as it arose in the year of our Lord one, 
under Augustus. 

And that the affairs of it became 
syuchronical with the events happen- 
ing to the woman, from the time she 
brought forth the man child. From 
the birth of Christ all Christendom 
reckons; and that new root of time is 
suggested as the probable one from 
which we are to date the celebrated 
1260 years allotted as the term of ex- 


- istence fer the above seven-headed 


beast, 
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This subject is treated as follows : 


Rev. ch. xiii. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


St. John will, in the following chapter, be found to pourtray 
exactly the same empires united in the beast like a leopard with seven 
heads, that Daniel had before in the figure of the metallic image ; so 
that we may consider the seven-headed beast of the Apocalypse, as 
one of the Christia continuations of their prophetic history, show- 
ing all the great alterations of time within that given outline of the 
Old Testament, the metallic image; but, without these considera- 
tions, we might, upon the first comparison of Daniel’s and St. John’s 
beasts, be led to doubt, both from the additions, and omissions, of 
the latter, whether they could in reality be meant to exhibit the same 
empire: but if, upon consulting history, we find that the Roman 
state ceased, after a certain period, to be remarkable for those qualities 
omitted by St. John, and acwuired such other qualities and appen- 
dages, as exactly suit his modern beast of seven heads, will not our 
doubts vanish, and our veneration for the pourtraying hand of pro- 
phegy be increased ? 

Daniel gave the emblem of the proper Roman empire, that is, the 
Roman empire of the iron foundation, as a beast with one head; but 
when it spread its power over the three other foundations, it became 
necessary to acknowledge the additions by a new figure, which 
showed the progressive alterations; but to prove that the new figure 
was not to be looked upon as a permanent beast, his combined state 
is limited to 1260 years. 


Rev. ch. xiii. 1. And TI stood upon the sand of the sea, and I saw a beast rise 
up out of the sea having seven heads. 

In the 7th ch. of Daniel it will appear that the leopard originally 
had four heads, but the lion, the bear, and the fourth beast were 
never, in Daniel, said to have more than one each, yet these added 
together form the number seven ; and, while the four beasts are (as 
we know the four empires became) united under one body of govern- 
ment, their seven heads may naturally appear from that body, 


2. And the beast, which 1 saw, was like unto a leopard. 


The heart, or government of the universal empire, being destined 
for the Grecian department, accounts for the circumstance of the 
combined beast rising with the body of a leopard. 

And the dragon (Rome) gave him his power. 


The Roman government, by dispatching their legions and great 
men into the Grecian department, began literally to give away the 
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power of Rome, long before the seat of empire was removed, and, 
accordingly, that transaction is subsequently mentioned. 


And his seat and great authority. 


In the year A.D. 328. Constantine the Great removed the seat of 
government from Rome to Constantinople ; and, when first enthroned 
in the Grecian department, the Roman emperors, though with dif- 
ferent degrees of power, ruled from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic 
Ocean, most clearly fulfilling the outline of St. John’s combined 
beast or portrait of the universal empire. 


And power was given unto bim to continue forty and two months. 


Forty and two months, according to the usual interpretation, 
mean 1260 years. 

In order to prove that the universal Roman empire is the object of 
this term of 1260 years, it will be necessary to show that it began 
and ended within that space of time, and it will likewise be neces- 
sary to date its commencement from some period so suitable, that 
there can be no objection to it. And does not the new root of time 
from the Birth of Christ, the full settlement of the empire by Augus- 
tus, and the completion of the imperial head, form such an epoch as 
no other can compare with ; and as the concurrence of these circume 
stances was under Augustus, is it not from some memorable year in 
his reign that we ought to compute the 1260 years of the universal 
empire or combined beast. But it is not the precise date of the im- 
perial head which is so necessary to be shown as the precise time 
when the various Roman conquests were so ranked together as to 
ascertain officially that they formed the united body of the universal 
empire, so as to answer to the present description of the combined 
beast. And such official ascertainment not only appears in the Ro- 
man history, but is noticed by the evangelists to have taken place in 
the year one, when Augustus the frst emperor ordained a general 
taxation or census, throughout the Roman empire, that he might 
know the true state and value of the whole, in which space of time 
the Lord of heaven and Saviour of the world, Jesus Christ, after an 
ineffable manner joined himself to human nature and appeared upon 
earth.”——Echard’s Roman History, Vol. ii. p. 35. 

St. Luke, c. ii. v. 1. And it came to pass in those days that there went out 
a decree from Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed. 

V. 3. And all went to be taxed every one into his own city. 

V. 4. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 

V. 5. to be taxed, with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child, 

V. 6. And so it was that while they were there, the days were accomplished 
‘hit she should be delivered. 


The recent acquisitions of territory, the full settlement of the 
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empire, and the rise of a new form of government, afforded a con- 
currence of great events, from the nature of which the old empire 
necessarily acquired a new form, and its altered state naturally takes 
a fresh date from that remarkable era, at the commencement of 
which its new form was valued and certified by the imperial autho- 
rity. The four beasts with seven heads were then legallyunited in 
the year of our Lord, one. 

V. 10. He that leadeth into captivity, shall go into captivity; he that killeth 
with the sword, must be killed with the sword. 

Is not this the award of justice overtaking a warlike offender? And 
as this is the last verse concerning the above beast, it surely indicates 
the termination of his allowed period of 1260 years, and that the 
termination was effected by retribution, which, as the tyranny had 
been of long continuance, so must have been the retribution in a 
gradual progression till the last tie of the combined beasts was broken. 
And for a corroboration or fulfilment of the prophecy thus appre- 
hended, we must apply to history, where we shall find that the Ro- 
mans, so remarkable for killing with the sword and leading into cap- 
tivity, underwent exsctly the same fate themselves, till first the 
western, in A. D.476, and then the eastern empire, came to nothing 
in their names, and the last ray of the setting Roman sun departed 
from the latter in the year A. D. 1261, in the following manner ; 
the brief statement of which, however, must begin from the found- 
ation of the imperial dynasty at Rome, and which continued there 
or at Constantinople, from the time of Augustus to that of the em- 
peror Alexius, who was murdered by J. Ducas, in the year 1204, 
And at this time the old Roman power being nearly decayed, the 
Greeks would naturally have resumed their own empire, and the 
western dynasty which’ formed the tie of the combined beast, would 
have ceased fifty years before the fulfilment of the allotted term of 
1260 years, had not the Latins, who were of the western kingdom, 
taken Constantinople by storm, and placed Baldwin, a Latin, on the 
throne. He was also a descendant of Charlemagne, in whom the 
title of Roman emperor had been legally vested. Baldwin was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Henry, but the male line becoming extinct in 
these two first Latin emperors, their sister Zolanda (who, like them- 
selves, being descended from Charlemagne, still farther entailed the 
blood royal of France in her progeny by marrying with Peter of 
Courtenay, the grand-son of Louis le Gros) was, with her husband, 
called to the eastern throne of Constantinople, on which they were 
confirmed by Pope Honorius the Third, and their son Baldwin the 
Second, while in complete possession of the title of Roman emperor 
in the east, upon the Greeks rising, fled, with all his adherents, for 
ever, fram that empire in the year A. D. 1261, upon which the 
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voice of history repeats that the Greeks then regained their king- 
dom. 

Among other historians, Mr. Gibbon says : « The recovery of Con- 
stantinople was celebrated as the era of a new empire: the conqueror 
Paleologus alone, and by the right of the sword, renewed his coro- 
nation in the church of St. Sophia."—Gibbon, Vol. ii. p. 325. 

And as the Latins suffered their title of emperor thus voluntarily to 
recede, and formally to be excluded from the Grecian department, 
to which they never returned ; and as the Romans were no longer 
visible, there “ to the legislative eye,” does not all this appear hike 
the exhausted period, and official termination of the combined beast, 
like unto a leopard, to whom power had been given to continue for 
the term of 1260 years? 

Here end the interpretations of the 13th chapter, according to the 
first or imperfect sense, but the author apprehends that the revival 
of this beast is foretold in ch. xvii, v. 8. when the above portrait of 
him will be more exactly fulfilled, and that the forty and two months 
will then be his reign of literally three years and a half. We 
therefore again revert to the work. 


Rev. ch. xvii. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


The 16th chapter has related, though in a condensed manner, the 
whole pouring out of the vials, and they are announced to be the 
last plagues ; the chapters, therefore, which follow the 16th cannot 
contain fresh plagues, but may fairly be supposed to unfold or give 
in detail, matters which came within the scope of their operations ; 
but as many of the early chapters of the Apocalypse take their be- 
ginning almost from the commencement of the Christian era, we are 
not immediately aware, nor do we readily adopt their meaning, when, 
in the farther progress of the book, they begin from a much later 
date, recounting only the latter transactions; and of this description 
the 17th chapter will be found. But to preclude confusion when a 
past event is there necessarily alluded to, it is especially marked as 
past; and this, when carefully observed, will enable us in some 
degree to date certain parts of the chapter. : 


Chap. xvii. v.3. So he carried me away into the wilderness, and I saw a 
woman sit upon a scarilet-colured beast, full of names uf blasphemy, having 
seven heads and ten horns. 

These are the indubitable marks of the Roman empire which ex- 
pited at Constantinople after a continuance at that place upwards of 
ten centuries. 


V. 6. And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. 
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These have always been looked upon as martyrs of the church of 
Rome, but the extended scenes of Christian warfare, and the intense 
and vehement cruelties, which they have eguaély undergone in the 
eastern department, both from nominal Christians and avowed infi- 
dels, need not be repeated here, but may be referred to in any history 
of those times; even Mr, Gibbon sometimes laments their fate. But 
while the tyranny of the Papal church was so much felt in the west- 
ern district, and our kings were bending before its haughty man- 
dates, the fate of the more remote eastern Christians lay veiled from 
us in a language not generally accessible to the Latin subjects; and 
to this circumstance must be attributed the little knowledge we 
seem to have had of the transactions of the Greek church, and the 
prevailing opinion of western commentators, that the chief part of 
the Revelations related to the Roman district. 

V.7. And the Angel said unto me, wherefore didst thou marvel, I will show 
unto thee the mystery of the woman, and of the beast that carricth ler. 


This shows that there is a mystery about the beast, as well as the 


“woman, and the next verse informs us that this is a mere shade 


of the ten-horned beast that was. Now we perfectly know that the 
Jast existence of the Roman empire, or ten-horned beast was in Greece, 
and that their universal empire had gradually receded from its 
outer lines tiil the form of their government, scarlet habiliments, 
church establishment, and name of Romans only remained at Con- 
stantinople, forming an appearance, and retaining a name, which, in 
the thirteenth century, according to the expression of Mr, Gibbon, 
became altogether fictitious. : 


V.8. The beust that thou sawest was and 1s Not. 


a 

The beast, therefore, is absent at the time in which this angel 
of the vials speaks, and the cessation of the power of the ten- 
horned beast of the 1$th chap. is a necessary event in the regular 
progress of the Revelations, because his term of existence was 
limited to 1260 years. It is now 1800 years since St. John 
wrote the prophecy: and the avowed semblance of that beast thus 
unexpectedly produced in this long subsequent chapter, must 
be for the express purpose of marking to us, that, according to the 
prophecy of the 13th chapter, St. John’s beast was no longer in 
existence ; that is to say, his appointed term of 1260 years, and 
consequently his local power, as the combined beast was then at 
an end, and the compact, which formed him such, dissolved. 

And is it not clear from history, that the migrated power of the 
Romans, and the title of universal empire cluimed by them from 
the time of Augustus had perfectly vanished from Constantinople 
in-the year A. D. 1261, and that the Roman power could not 
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strictly be said to be elapsed before that time, because, as it has been 
explained at length in the section of the 15th chapter; the Latins, 
who were of the original Roman kingdom, did not depart till A. D. 
1261. Usher’s Chronology will show this, Nothing, therefore, in 
prophecy can be more apparent than that the /ime of tliis visiomis 
to be considered as subsequent to the existence of-the Roman em- 
pire. But the past, the present, and the future state of that anti- 
christian power, called by way of pre-eminence, the beast, cannot 
— explicitly shown than by a repetition of the whole of the 
' Sth verse, 


V.8. Tbe beast that thou sawest was and 1s nor; and shall ascend out 
of the bottomless pit and go into perdition; and they that dwell on the 
earth shall wonder, whose names were not written in the book of life fiom 
the foundation of the world, when they behold the beast that was, and is 
not, and yet is. 

No form of words can be more clear than the above, which 
declares that the beast is only in a state of recession, and that he 
will in future revive to the utter astonishment of those who heed 
not the ways of Providence till the overtaking moment; and 
surely there are many indications that this beast is already forming 
upon the old foundations (that is the iron) and in some instances 
has risen according to his former steps of advancement; for as the 
expulsion of the race of kings from the government of Rome was 
succeeded by the consular form, and finally by the imperial, so it 
has happened in France, the ruler of which already reckons Italy, and 
several other parts of the ancient Roman empire within his domain. 
France also is covertly antichristian. 


V.9. And here is the mind which hath wisdom, the seven heads are 
seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth. 


Here the frequently-adverted-to seven hills of Rome naturally 
occurred to the minds of the western sufferers. Nevertheless upon 
examination it will evidently appear, that the mode of expression 
employed in the above verse particularly intimated, that the allusion 
it made had not an obvious tendency, but required particular 
care and discrimination in its application. These seven mountains 
are evidently the land-mark of the vision of this chapter, it is 
therefore of the utmost consequence that they should not be con- 
founded with those of a station to which they do not belong. ‘The 
portrait of the city of Rome appeared to be given in the character 
of the dragon with seven heads so long ago as the 12th chapter, 
which at the same time related the contemporary birth of Christianity, 
and the dragon about that period gave his power and his seat to the 
beast of the 13th chapter, who alsé had seven heads, but they were 
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animal heads, as was proved by one of them being wounded almost 
to death by a sword, and recovering. This great beast, or, as it has 
been explained in the 13th chapter, universal empire, placed the 
seat which the dragon (Rome) gave him on the seven hills of Con- 
stantinople, the inhabitants of which were so far refined by the 
customs of Babylon and other eastern courts, that they scrupled 
not to call the people of Rome Barbarians for many centuries. In 
addition to this it must te recollected that when the Roman 
power disappeared from the seven hills of Constantinople, it left 
there, in full form, its corrupted church establishment; is it not, 
therefore, more likely that the gorgeous woman which we find 
seated on seven hills in this subsequent chapter, and late period, 
should represent the long offending city of Constantinople which 
had never been pourtrayed, than Rome which had been pouttrayed, 
and since ceased to be the pre-eminent city. 

Of the seven hills of Constantinople, it is said by a late tra- 
veller, In point of situation, each of these succeeding the other 
in a regular increase of elevation, distinctly observable from the 
harbour, had infinite advantage over those of Rome.” 


V.10. And there are seven kings: five are fallen, and one is, and the 
other is not yet come; and when he cometh, he must continue a short 
space. 

The angel of this chapter is very explicit as to the past, the 
present, and the future; first, in the 8th verse, he shows that his 
time of speaking, is in the interim between the absence and the 
return of the beast; and secondly in this 10th verse, he marks his 
time of speaking, by the mention that five kings are fallen and 
one is; by the first instance we learn that he speaks after the cessa- 
tion of the Roman empire; and by this second, that it is in the 
last dynasty but one before the revival of the beast; and also the 
last but one before his arrival in the Grecian department, as he is to 
be like unto a leopard. ‘That the five fallen kings here alluded to 
were once real monarchies rather than five old forms of government 
in heathen Rome, there cannot well remain a doubt; for the long 
past magistracies of the chiefly republican period of Rome, are not 
likely to be called kings, or even to be referred to in the Christian 
revelations, especially when we are drawing towards the last chap- 
ter of them, which of course relate the latter transactions. But 
very different opinions may be entertained concerning the mode of 
reckoning the seven, or indeed the eight kings, two of whom are 
yet to come to the seven mountains, the land-mark of the present 
scene; and there seems little doubt that other kings, besides the 
one now seated on those of Constantinople, are coming. 


The Turks have been seated three hundred and fifty years at 
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Constantinople, which seems a space of time not likely to be remarked 
for shortness. 

If the five fallen kings are to be sought for in a series which 
already has been connected with Babylon, and is noted in scripture, 
we may possibly be right in mentioning the Assyrian as the first, the 
Persian as the second, the Grecian as the third, the Roman, which 
fell at Constantinople in 1261, as the fourth, and the recovered 
Greck monarchy, which fell before the ‘Turks in 1453, as the 
fifth. 

The Othman power, according te this venturous mode of reckon- 
ing, appears to be the sixth king mentioncd as the one that is, and 
though there may be truer modes of reckoning up to it, no other 
monarchy of equal importance, and seated on seven hills, can be 
found so certainly approaching to the time of the sixth vial, as the 
Turkish monarchy, and which it is generally supposed is to be 
destroyed under it. The reader of prophecy is therefore frequently 
reminded of the figurative sense of the sixth vial by eloquent, but 
unconscious speakers, whoy like Galleo careth not for these things, 
"but expatiate politically on the tottering state of the Ottoman 
king. 

V. 11. And the beast that was, and is not, even he is the eighth, and is 
of the seven, and goceth into perdition. 


Considering what has been said before at the 8th verse, this 
seems to repeat and confirm as plainly as words can, that when 
the seventh king, who is to continue a short space, is gone, one of 
the seven will come again, and thereby become the eighth, although 
he is one of seven. But this beast could not be the eighth and 
yet one of the seven, unless he had existed before, ceased to be, 
and returned again. According to the literal sense of the 13th 
chapter, his body is to be like a leopard, which marks the Gre- 
cian empire as his station, during his short term of three years 
and a half of tyranny, and all the prophecies show that the ge- 
neral scenes of action will draw towards Jerusalem till the very 
Jast. Egypt has already been visited; Persia tampered with, and 
the Jews have experienced a movement, which they acknowledge 
to be greater than any that has happened these two thousand years, 

That the rise and short reign of Antichrist (or some great and 
wicked power) is to take place towards the end of this world 
has been long foreseen and much treated on; and the foregoing in- 
terpretation of the literal sense of the 15th chapter, corroborated 
by the plain words of the 17th chapter, declaring that the beast 
shall arise again to the astonishment of many, not only coincides 
with the received opinion first given by the Fathers, but is lastly 
strengthened by one of the greatest modern ‘Theologians, Bishop 
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Horsley, who has explicitly written that he thought Antichrist 
was now beginning to rise; and to which perhaps ought to be 
added the spontaneous apprehension of the same arising in so many 


different quarters since the 
monarchy. 


THE LAMENTATIONS OF THE 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL, 
Respecting the Hardships they suifer 
trom the Penal Laws, 

AND PRAYING, THAT IF TUEY ARZ 

REPEALED, SO AS TO EXEMPT 4 
CATHOLICS AND DiIssENTERS 
FROM THEIN INFLUENCE, 

THE JEWS MAY ALSO ENJOY 
The Benefit of this Induizence, 
In common with the vest of 
his Mojesty’s subjects. 
IN A LETTLR TO A DIGNIFIED 
CLERGYMAN OF Till CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

By Abraham, Isaac, znd Jacob, Moses, 
Aaron, and Levi, David Bathsheba, 
Solomon, 1000 Wives and Concu- 
bines, Daniel Belteshazzir, Ma- 
nasseh Ben Israel, of the 
House of David. 
LONDON: 

Souter, 1813. Sve. pp. 72. 
Sidney, Priater. 








Tis author of this tract begins 
by declaring that the Jews in this 
country submitted with patience to 
the hardships attendact on a himit- 
ed toleration, so long as they saw the 
diiferent classes of Christians impose 
similar restraiats ou each other. 
Now, however, that there is a pro- 
spect of rendering the Catholics eli- 
gible to stations of consequence, 
they are honefal, on the principle 
of universal charity, to be placed on 
a footing of equality with the other 
subjects of the state. ‘This pam- 
philet begins in a tone of humor anid 
irony, but becomes as it proceeds, 
serious and argumentative. ‘The 
author quotes the examples of Fre- 


theism and void made in the French 


deric of Prussia, of Joseph, IT. of 
Austria, and particularly the more 
recent and remarkable one of Bona- 
parte, in support of a puliey which 
would open to the Jews access to 
situations of consequence aad dig- 
nity. That peopie, it is added, 
have not been guilty of abusing 
their recently acquired liberty 
in any of these counirics, 


Refect on the part the Jews have 
acted in the French revolution, and 
during the reign of terror; when, sud- 
denly made free, they dared to louk in 
the face those who lately had a right 
to insult them with impunity. I ask 
those men who know how the multi- 
tude is inclined to pass, without reflec- 
tion, from one extreme to another, 
and bow much persecution sours even 
the mildest tempers: I ask them, I 
siy,in what class was it likely to find 
the greatest number of those, who, 
revardiess of the most sacred and in- 
viulable duties, have shown to what 
excesses men may be hurried by the 
violence of passion? How natural was 
it to expect, that the Jews, in frantic 
delirium, would have laid destructive 
hands on the very last traces of a form 
of government under which they had 
suffered so much! Well! let the 
blood-stained annals of the infamous 
reign of Robespierre be opened, and if, 
in the number of his supporters, you 
find the name of one of these men, 
who alone could be justified by the 
sense of their former sutierings, I 
abandon every one of them to their 
sad fute. 

More than seventeen centuries have 
elapsed since the eyer-memorable 
epocha when, by victorious and foreign 
legions, the Jewish people was subju- 
gated, and reduced frum a tributary 
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to a servile condition, and scattered 
by the storm of adversity, over the 
face of the habitable globe; 2 nlways 
unfortunate, always persecuted, always 
faithfully adhering to the religion of 
its ancestors; in spite of tortures and 
of sufferings, it affords, to this very 
day, a striking phenomenon, incom- 
rehensible to human reason ; it stands 
hike acolun:n, erect amidst the wrecks 
of succeeding centuries, and while, in 
tracing the origin of this people, we 
re-ascend to the cradle of mankind, 
it should seem as if its remains are 
to be preserved until the day of uni- 
versal destruction. pp. 55, 57. 


After a series of arguments ofa 
similar kind, the author of this 
tract concludes his appeal in the 
same tone as marked its commence- 
ment. 


We have now stated our case to the 
impartial world. Weare willing to 
be judged even by the Reverend Bench, 
whether our LAMENTATIONS are 
not well grounded, and our desires 
just. We have nothing further to 
propose, than to attend our Catholic 
and Dissenting brethren in a body, 
whenev er a petition , for the repeal of 
the tests is to he presented; and we 
accordingly intend, on that day, to 
march in a solemn procession through 
the streets’ of London, from our Syna- 
gogue, with our rabbies and priests, and 
our law and commandmen's, and Aarou’s 
Bells, at the head of us. If this mov- 
ing sceve shall not have its effect, we 
must despair of being restored to our 
natural rights. But as you, Sir, have 
power to assist us in our pivus design, 
we hope you will imitate the pattern 
sct betore you by the Apostle Paul, 
who unto the Jews became as a Jew, 
that he might gain the Jews, and if 
you protect the Children of Israel in 
this emergency, we will promise you, 
whenever you come amongst us, the 
FIRSY CUT OF THE PASCHAL 
LAMB, and the CHIEF SEAT IN 
THE SYNAGOGUE. 

Iam, with the utmost respect for 
your person and character, your as- 
sured Friend, 


Giblbes's Treatise on 


AprauamM Isaac atid Jacoz, 

Moses Aaron and Lrvi, 

Davio Batusursa, 

Soromon 1000 Wives and Concubines, 

Daniet Berresuazzar, 

Mawassru Bey Israet, 
of David. 

From the Place of my S journment, 
in Sy: ragegue Street, the first day of 
the month called Nisun, A.M. 5817. 
pp- 71, 72. 
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A TREATISE ON THE 
BATH WATERS. 
Part I. Second Edition. 

BY GEORGE SMITA GIBBES, M.D. F.R.S- 
One of the Physicians to the Bath 
General Hospital, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 
and Late Fellow of Magda- 

len College, Oxford. 
LONDON : 
Robinson, 1813. 8vo. pp. 116. 
Pr. 5s. 6d. 
Meyler, Printer, 


of the House 


Bath. 


Dr. Gibbes is a Physician of 
great celebrity at Bath. He was 
the original discoverer of the pro- 
cess of converting animal matters 
into a substance resembling sper- 


maceti: it was discovered fully 
formed in the Cimetiére des Inne- 
cens in Paris; but the process for 
making the substance unquestion- 
ably belongs to Dr. Gibbes. To 
him is likewise due the discovery 
that Silex is held dissolved in Bath 
Water. 

He has published some interest- 
ing papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and in Tilloch’s and 
Nicholson’s Journals; and a few Phi- 
losophical and Medical Pamphlets, 

In this treatise the Author ex- 
plains the Pheeuomena of the Bath 
Waters, deducing his reasonings 
from an experimental inquiry into 
their component parts. He then 
proceeds to the examination of 














their medicinal powers, and to a 
description of the practical advan- 
tages to be derived from their use. 
Disorders of the Stomach, the gout, 
and the rheumatism, «re the princi- 
pal diseases, to which the Doctor 
applies the Bath Waters in this 
part of his work. On the gout 
we extract the following remarks : 


In a person laboring under indi- 
gestion, there is frequently a great 
craving for food, and the pains and 
uneasinesses of the stomach, which 
arise from the separation of acid and 
other azents in the stomach, are 
quickly quieted by food or any strong 
liquor. But this ease is purchased at 
the expense of future comfort; for 
when the irritating effects of these go 
off, a greater necessity for stimulants 
will exist to produce a similar effect. 
Cordials of all kinds are, on such 
occasions, usually resorted to, and the 
consequences have uniformly been 
deplored. The Bath Waters supply a 
cordial without the subsequent ex- 
haustion and they give a warmth 
without exciting a fever. Powerful 
means are efien necessary to rouse 
even healthy actions, and powers, par- 
tially applied, must often be indispen- 
sable when an irregularity of action 
ebtains through the system. Torpor 
and inflammation aie alike discerni- 
ble in cases where the medium effect 
is interrupted; and thus we see that 
the great action of the vessels of the 
extremities, and spasms in the sto- 
mach, heart and bead, will often 
alternate with each other. Inflam- 
mation and cramp are both symptoms 
of the’same disease, and are only dif- 
ferent means, employed by nature, 
for the removal of the same com- 
*plaint. The effect is but little diffe- 
rent, whether the force of the heart 
be increased by fever, or whether a 
proportional action tuke place by 
the constriction of other vessels. In 
relaxing cramps we may produce the 
gouty diathesis, but in restraining the 
inflammation of the gout, we may 
preduce spasms which threaten life. 
Until the real disorganization of 
various parts of the frame takes place, 


the Bath Waters. 
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almost all the symptoms of gout may 
be traced to these two causes, 

In an instant, and frequeutly dur- 
ing sleep, the joint of the great toe is 
atilicted with excruciating pain, heat, 


and throbbing: the whole body be- 
comes feverish, and all the secretions 
are altered. The urine becomes 
thick, high-colored, and deposits a 
lateritious sediment. The bowels are 
inactive, and the whole system pare 
takes in the commotion. Indifferent 
to its seat, the gout shirts from plage 
to place, and ina few hours, a part, 
though grievously affected by it, will 
resume its healthy character. One 
foot will succeed another, and hardly 
a joint is free from the occasional 
visit of this painful tormentor. But 
whilst it thus exerts its rage, on these 
reinote parts of the system, the vital, 
or those organs more essentially con- 
nected with life, assume a serene and 
tranquil character. The faculties of 
the mind resume their wonted calm- 
ness, and the stomach aud heart, are 
relieved of their oppressive burdens. 
A little patience and a due degree of 
warmth enable the system to bear up 
against this formidable foe, and this 
one great effort seems to deprive 
him of all his power. During a fit of 
the gout, the patient’s eood spirits 
seem to keep pace with the existence 
of pain, and his feelings declare its 
efficacy in removing the tormenting 
cause. Ifit be true, that a fit of the 
gout is necessary under any circum- 
stances, ot which I have not the least 
doubt, though such an idea has been 
many times ably disputed,—if a fit 
of the gout be necessary to avert 
other more dangerous symptoms, we 
have unquestionable proofs that the 
Bath Waters will fix the gout in the 
extremities, after every other attempt 
for the same purpose, has failed. It 
may not be necessary for me to 
adduce instances, to prove a truth so 
generally admitted by all our greatest _ 
medical charatters; but there can be 
no harm in confirming any fact of 
great general importance.. A gentle- 
man was two years afflicted with all 
those symptoms which are s ppo-ed 
to arise from unsettled gout, aid all 
means under the best p of-ssignal 
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directions, were used to fix it. After 
being in Bath one week, and making 
use of the waters only a few days, a 
re gular and fixed youty paper sem 
ized his foot; his fora.er symptom 
Gantgned , and he was, as is usual in 
such cases, in due time relieved froin 
the dis ortle r. I have scen in four or 
five cases, the gout produced by twice 
drinking the Waters; and alihough 
the exact period of time, w! 
usually ap peared, mic! 
the one fur its coming ; fo , ward ev 
had the Bath Waters um: 
~~ the number of cases that 
aut the chances against such 
cidence, being extremely gre it, we 
must admit this property in the u: 
of the Waters. Besides in the cases 
to which L allude, there was no aitera- 
tion in the ordinary plans of lite; a 
no other cause whatever that could 
then be adverted to, which would 
ruduce the effect. ‘The Bath Waters 
Son heen drunk by a person coutine ed 
to his house under a strict regimen, 
and I have seen the gout come on as 
regularly, as when we expect the 
known effects to arise upon the es!2i- 
bition of ordinary medicines. = rt 
here we must observe, that we cannot 
irecisely promise such desided « efiects 
mall cases which occur, and many 
are the symptoms which take place 
in gout where the Bath Waters would 
be inadinissible. Were it only from 
this property of the Bath Waters thi 
they d¢r ived their celebrity, or were 
they only recommended in such cases 
under any @mpyrical idea of such a 
property merely ¢ existing in them for 
the cure of a particular disease, their 
credit might be very reasonably (lis- 
puted. But the same power which 
they exertin this instance, is by atten- 
tion to be discerned wherever they 
are applied, and it is not perhaps too 
much to hope that by a knowledze of 
the general properties of this medi- 
cine, we may be led to a knowledge 
of those causes, which operate in pro- 
ducing gout in the human body. I 
have already mentioned that as ex- 
tremes frequently meet, the two ap- 
purently contradictory effects of wont 
are equally concerned in what may be 
called the crisis of gout. Cramp and 
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inflammation alternate with each 
other. The slightest causes will 
frequently occasion the most furmida- 
ble symptoms of cramp and spasm in 
a gouty patient. As the gout is a 
diserder in which the Bath Waiters 
are particularly recommended, it will 
be proper to enlarge on its symptems, 
and to endeavour if possil le to di: 
ver some fixed principles on which we 
may reasonably pro our practice 
with them. The foregoing account 
relaies to those disorders hdc pre- 
ede gout, and those symptoms which 
I have been enumerating, may be 
considered as the forerunners and the 
wore obvicus character of this formis 
dable complaint. To draw a perfect 
picture of this disease, it will be 
necessary to callect the symptoms 
from vacious cases of it, for it rarely 
happens that it evolves all its mis- 
chief in one person. Few are the 
constitutions which can cope with it, 
ad the natural age of man sets limits 
tu the fulfilment of all its-stages. 
Beiure a person is regularly attacked 
wiih a décided fit of the gout, he ge- 
nerally has for some time ‘labored 
under some of the foregoing symp- 
tums of dyspepsia. A general state 
of uneasiness is felt, the disposition 
alters, and a cloudiness is observed 
to haag over the countenance. The 
app tite for food is irres gular, and im- 
ine ai utely before the fit, is sometimes 
mutch increased. 
itrratic pas affect different parts 
of the frame, and cramps and 
numbnesses are felt about the lower 
exiremities. ‘These sulicrings are but 
preludes to greater affliction, for on a 
sudden a Jacerating pain is felt in the 
jo! nisof the feet, which threafens a 
dislocation of one joint from another. 
The vessels and tendit 10us parts seem 
to oppose that inflam utory action 
which in a short time occupies the 
part on which it seizes. The whole 
mind of the patent is rivetted to the 
part affected, and the most trifling 
apparent cayse of danger, becomes a 
serious source of dread, lest it may 
receive external injury. Every men- 
tal as well as bodily pain seems ab- 
sorbed in this new and agonizing 
complaint, It is true that this state 
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of pain and inflammation passes on 
regularly, and gradually subsiding 
relieves the body generally from the 
cause of affliction ; but that regularity 
is not always to be observed. Conso- 
lation may be drawn from the worst 
extremes, and here perhaps the gout 
may avert some other mere dreadful 
shock, but pain can no where be more 
exquisite, or human suffering reach a 
higher pitch. It frequently goes be- 
yond the powers of self-possession, 
and unsettles the ordinary powers of 
the mind, whose faculties it disturbs, 
causing delirium. It is difficult to 
appreciate the degrees of pain, bat 
when we hear men of the strongest 
corporeal powers of forbearance com- 
plaining that their torments overcome 
them ; and see them actually giving 
way to the excess of their sufferings, 
we must acknowledge that pain has 
there arrived at its acmé, for in this 
disease it extinguishes even all other 
feeling. 

In this state of things, it is not sur- 
prising that all other comparatively 
trifling pains and uneasinesses should 
vanish. Most of the usual attendants 
of great inflammatory action accom- 
pany this attack; fever, chills, and a 
great increase in the action of the 
arteries. The urine becomes high- 
colored, and deposits a copious sedi- 
ment; the bowels are generally cos- 
tive, and during the continuance of the 
fit, a regular succession of febrile 
symptoms shows the universal effect 

at has been produced on the sys- 
tem. At uncertain periods there 
comes on a breathing perspiration, 
and the patient falls asleep. The 
part affected swells and the pain sub- 
sides. But this remission of pain is 
of short duration, other parts become 
affected, and the joints in all the ex- 
tremities partake in the general com- 
motion. All power of moving is 
denied, and the patient is rivetted to 
his bed from a fear of aggravating the 
pains which now afflict him. The 
muscles of the arms and legs.commu- 
nicate with every affected part, and 
although the patient’s posture is irk- 
some in the extreme, every restless 
removal of the atiected parts, from one 
place to another, only increases the 
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agitation and pain of those parts. Al- 
though it frequently happens, that 
the pain subsides in the part original- 
ly aifected, when the disorder takes a 
new situation, yet we find numberless 
cases, where the disorder exists in all 
the affected parts at the same time, Af- 
ter that these symptoms have attained 
their height, they gradually subside, 
and the constitution is restored as 
the effects of the commotion gradually 
go off. The appetite returns by de- 
grees, and the parts which have been 
affected gradually resume their heal- 
thy state. The cuticle of the parts 
not bearing distension gradually peels 
off, an itching is thereby excited, and 
a new skin is formed over the parts. 

. pp 75.—82. 


The discovery of new natural 
Medicines to cure or to soften the 
disorders incident to the frame of 
man, is of so universal a benefit, 
that we think we shall perform a 
service to the public in publishing 
these remarks of Dr. Gibbes. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
Rev. Johu Pye Smith, D. D. 
ON THE 
SACRIFICE OF CHRIST; 
Occasioned by his Sermon, preached 
March 11, 1813, before the Patrons 
and Students of the Protestant 
Dissenting Academy at 
Homerton. 
By W. J. FOX. 
LONDON: 
Johnson. 1813. pp. 64. Pr. 
2s. Od. 





Taylor, Printer. 





Our Readers will remember the 
account we have given in a preced- 
ing number of the Sermon publish- 
ed by Dr. Smith on the Sacrifice 
of Christ.—We have now to intro- 
duce to their candid attention, a 
series of Letters to that gentleman 
from Mr. For of Chichester, who 
was once a pupil of his 
2 
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opponent, and a conscientious ad- 
vocate for his theological creed ; 
but who having left the party with 
whom his earliest days were past, 
from the irresistible force of con- 
viction, aud made costly sacrifices 
of affection and interest at the 
shrine of conscience, now comes 
manfully forward to avow and 
defend his opinions. 

Mr. Fox commences his 1st 
Letter with a heartfelt acknowledg- 
ment of hisobligations to Dr. 
Smith, and a sincere tribute to the 
vigor of his understanding and the 
goodness of his heart. But his 
courtesy detracts not from his 
boldness in what he deems the 
sacred cause of truth. He com- 
mences his remarks on the Dr.’s 
Sermon, with some observations on 
his description of sacrifices, which 
are there defined to be the solemn 
infliction of death on a living crea- 
ture as a satisfaction for offences 
presented to the Deity in an act of 
religious worship. But it is clear 
that the Sacritice of Christ (a most 
foul and inhuman murder) can 
never accord with the latter clause 
of this definition; nor can _ the 
greater part of ancient offerings 
agree with the former, as is abun- 
dantly manifest from the Jewish 
law and the history of heathen 
nations. It is observed that the 
greater part of the Dr.’s reasoning 
rests on the position that all sucri- 
fices were typical of the great offer- 
ing of the second person in the holy 
Trinity to appease his vengeful 
Father; but where is the demon- 
stration? On the contrary, these 
marvellous types were vegetable 
as well as animal, and therefore 
could net bave originated from 
this as a common principle; their 
origin is unrecorded, their design 
cannot therefore be capable of 
demonstration. _ The patriarchs 





were apparently unconscious of 
their supposed intention ; it is un- 
supported by the Levitical institu- 
tions; it has no support from the 
meditations of the good in all ages ; 
it can never be proved from the 
supposed nature of ceremonies, 
which were declared worthless not 
in comparison with a more exalted 
sacrifice, but with holiness of heart 
and life. 

The Second Letter explains the 
application of sacrificial languege 
to the death of Christ. Most cor- 
dially dves Mr. Fox admit the 
importance of this great, but aflect- 
ing event to the Christian hopes of 
lite and immortality. It perfected 
his lovely example — sealed the truth 
of his celestial precepts—and de- 
prived death of his sting and de- 
spoiled the grave of its victory. 
Hence its tendency to purify and 
console. The figurative language 
of Scripture, which describes the 
Messiah under a multitude of beau- 
tiful but incoherent images, may 
well have applied to him sacrificial 
epithets, without resorting to the 
tremendous supposition that he died 
to appease the wrath of a merciful 
but implacable Father and God. 

Ir his Third Letter, Mr. F. dis- 
plays the curious, and, he thinks, 
incoherent propositions implied in 
the doctrine of Satisfaction. ‘To 
atone for the violations of what 
Law was it that Christ suffered? 
is rather a perplexing question. 
Not surely the future violations 
of that which he came to publish. 
Not the law of nature, not 
the Jewish Law, for that was 
given only to the Jews and enforc- 
ed only 4 temporal punishments. 
It was then the Law given to Adam 
which, understood literally, was 
simply a threatening of death if he 
eat of a certain fruit. But, mar- 
vellous to relate, the Calvinist 
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makes Adam mean all mankind— 
eating the fruit, all kiuds of evil— 
and death, endless life in torments. 
That God is implacable is also 
taken for granted by the orthodox 
of the Christian world—that Christ 
was equal and inferior to God— 
that he was vengeful as God and 
an atonement to God—and that 
guilt and innocence are transfer- 
able. These are the stately pillars 
of the doctrine of Satisfaction; if 
these are shaken it sinks to rise 
no more. 

We now come to the 4th Letter, 
which is employed in pointing out 


‘the inconsistencies connected with 


the doctrine of Satisfaction. If 
this system be true, the Almighty 
pardons and punishes the same 
offence. Weare saved by the free 
grace of God and yet that grace 
is purchased: Christ died to ap- 
pease himself and his father—God 
and man made but one person, 
which person was properly man— 
this person suffered—and yet the 
divinity did not suffer—this person 
died and yet the divinity did not 
die. The Messiah’s sufferings are 
represented as principally mental 
and inflicted by the dreadful curse 
of his Father—of the Godhead— 
of himself!—Could Christ ever 
believe his Father to be reaily 
angry with him, which Dr. S. 
represents as the great cause of his 
sufferings, when as God he knew 
all things ; and when the Dr. tells 
us the Father “ceased not to de- 
light in the Son of his Love.” 
Again:—Did Cirist die for all 
or only part of wankind—If the 
latter, then how can mercy be uni- 
versally offered —if the former, how 
can God in justice punish the sin 
of any, when his law or his ire 
has been abundantly satisfied in 
‘the vengeance inflicted on his well- 


beloved Son.—The great end of 
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the Christian dispensation, “a 
Judgment to come,” is repeatedly 
mentioned in scripture as to take 
place according to the works of 
individuals—yet all the believer's 
hope rests on the Sacrifice of Christ 
—a sacrifice which, in all his own 
narratives of those awful proceed- 
ings, is not even mentioned. 

Letter the 5th is composed of a 
copious detail of texts forming the 
Scriptural Evidence for the doc- 
trine of Salvation by the Free Grace 
of God. ‘This great and glorious 
doctrine is abundantly demonstrat- 
ed (Mr. F. thinks) by innumer- 
able texts of Scripture, a great 
number of which are here quoted 
in regular order. Forgiveness is 
ever promised unconditionally to 
the truly penitent, and a contrite 
heart the only offering with which 
the Father of Mercies is “ well 
pleased.” 

A comparison of the moral 
tendeucy of the Doctrines of Satis- 
faction and Free Grace form the 
very important object of the 6th 
Letter. Here it is strenuously 
contended that the latter opinion 
is best calculated to produce the 
greatest conformity to the image 
of Christ, the fairest fruits of his 
holy and exalted princples. On 
the one hand we see a vindictive 
Deity pardoning sin wheu he has 
exacted the utmost farthing of a 
benign Surety; on the other a 
merciful Father ready, nay impa- 
tient, to extend the arms of free 
forgiveness to his erring children. 
That depends on imputative, this 
on persoval, holiness. The one 
represents God as destroying, the 
other as immortalising, evil. Here 
all is plain, simple and easy—there 
all doubtful, distressing and awfal. 
On the Calvinistic system Justice 
is opposed to mercy; on that of 
our author Justice is mercy in a 
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sublime attitude. The first repre- 
sents God as vengeance, the last 
as Love—but let our readers judge 
of Mr. F.’s style and reasoning for 
themselves. 


Unitarianism, Sir, is a cheerful 
and eulivening doctrine. Its peculiar 
representations of the character of 
God, and the ultimate destiny of 
man, are eminently fitted to inspire 
Satisfaction aud delight. We look 
around us with complacency; we look 
forward with blissful anticipation; 
for we trace the operations of that 
Omnipotent Leve trom which all 
things originated, and which will 
consummaie its work by establishing 
the universal and eternal reign of 
virtue and happiness. With you the 
doctrine of satisfaction is the source 
of Christian joy. But what pleasure 
can that afford to a benevolent mind? 
Will it teach him to. rejoice in a 
God who knows not how to pardon, 
and who, but for the interposition 
of his Son, would have been ever 
unmoved by the groans of misery, 
the sighs and prayers of penitence? 
in a world under the wrath and curse 
of God, and whose inhabitants are 
born under a law which they cannot 
fulfil, and to an infinitely wretched 
destiny which they cannot avoid? 
or in a salvation, purchased by inno- 
cent blood, designed for only a part, 
probably a small part, of mankind, 
and which leaves millions not more 
sinful than himself in a state of re- 
mediless ruin? If there be those whe 
can derive pleasure from such con- 
siderations, I envy not their selfish 
and degrading joy. 

A Calvinist, to be happy, must 
steel his heart against those benevo- 
lent and sympathetic teelings which 
God and nature have implanted in 
our constitution. He must rejoice in 

raspect of a bliss which it is proba- 

le many, deservedly dear tu him, will 
never sivare. To the sacred claims 
of friendship, kindred, and domestic 
Jove, he must be insensible, or in 
many cases those valuable connexions 
will to him be sources of misery. 
What a heart must that man possess 
who can kindle into rapture at the 
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anticipation of a joy, from which 
his faithful friend, his father, child, or 
brother, or the wife of his bosom, may 
be eternally excluded! who even 
hopes to be reconciled to their perdi- 
tion, and to rejoice in it, as demon- 
strating the glory of his God! 
Father of mercies! if this be thy 
will, at least hide from our view the 
page that unfolds such horrors: take 

ack the fatal gift of revelation; and 
let us again rejoice in the sweet 
though delusive hope of nature and 
of reason, that those over whose 
ashes we mourn will be one day 
purged from their failings by a future 
discipline, and unite with us in grate- 
ful adoration at thy footstool, in the 
regions of eternal peace and bliss. pp. 
52, 53. ' 


The 7th and last Letter consists 
of miscellaneous observations on 
the Spirit of the Controversy, in 
which he indignantly replies to the 
horrible threat of eternal damna- 
tion with which too many of the 
orthodox check the inquiries of 
their readers. 
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—The Rival Roses, or Wars of York 
and Lancaster — Thinks. I-to-myself. 
Ninth Edition, with Additions—The 
Castles of Wolfnorth and Monteagle— 
Elfrida, Heiress of Belgrove— Vount 
Erin, an Irish Tale—The Wife, or Cu- 
roline Herbert—The Brothers in High 
Life; or the North of Ireland—The 
Faithful Irishwoman, or the House of 
Dunder—Demetrius, a Russian Ro- 
mance—Macgill’s Account of Tunis— 
Burn’s Popular Directions for the 
Treatment of the Diseases of Women 
and Children— Lord Coke’s Charge 
delivered to the Grand Jury at Nor- 
wich, 1606— The Protestant Union's 
Address, §c. to the English Roman Ca- 
tholics—Gisborne’s Visitation Sermon 
—National Calamities averted; a Ser- 
mon. By Charles Pryce, M. A.—The 
New art of Memory. 
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xv. Christian Guardian, 
Sept. No. 60. 


Custance on the Reformation and 
the Doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, concluded — Correspondence on 
the Plan, &c. of the Roman Catholic 
Bible Society, concluded. 
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xvi. Christian Dbserver, 


August, No. 140. 


Mant’s Parochial and Domestic Ser- 
mons—Faber’s Practical Treatise on 
the ordinary Operations of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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xvii. Critical Review. 
P August, Vol. 4. No. 2. 


Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
of the House of Bourbon—Chateau- 
briand’s Beauties of Chris/ianity— 
Faulkner’s Historical and Topogra- 
phical Account of Fulham—Observa- 
tions in Illustration of Virgil’s cele- 
brated fourth Eclogue—Musgrave’s Re- 
establishment of an effective Balance of 
Power—Eustace’s Cluss. Tour through 
Italy, concluded—Mrs. Opie’s Tules of 
Real Life—Green’s original Journal 


JSrom London to Petersburgh, by Way 


of Sweden—A full Exposure of Ann 
Moore, the pretended Fasting Woman 
of Tutbury— Watson's Evangelical 

rinciples exemplified — Keysall's Ser- 
mon for the Benefit of the School in the 
Borough of Tewkesbury—Foster’s Nar- 
rative of the Proceedings of the Society 
called Quakers against Thomas Foster 
—Letters of Britannicus to the Editor 
of the Morning Post—Rivaz’s Pro- 
posal for securing thé British Territo- 
ries in India—The Lamentations of the 
Children of Israel—The rejected Ad- 
dresses; or, the Triumph of the Ale- 
king—The Death of Prince Bagration 
—The Brothers in High Life— The 
Englishman at Verdun—Crabb’s Prac- 
tical Introduction to the French Lan- 
guage—Belle:ger’s Fables choisies @ 
t'Usage des Enfans— Elements of Geo- 
graphy—Grammatical Questions on the 
English Grammar—A Picture of So- 
ciety—Forster’s Researches about At- 
mospheric Phenomena. 


Ee 
xviii. Eclectic Review, 
Vol. 10. No.3. September. 
An Elementary Treatise on the Gee- 
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metrical and Algebraical Investigation 
of Maxima and Minima. By D. Cress- 
well, A.M.—A View of Society and 
Manners in the North of Ireland, in 
the Summer and Autumn of 1812. By 
J. Gamble, Esq.—A View of the Pro- 
gress and present State of Animal Che- 
mistry, By Jons Jacob Berzelius, 
M. D. Translated by Gustavus Brun- 
mark, D.D.—A Discourse on Puro- 
chial Communion, in which the respect- 
tve Duties of Ministers and People are 
deduced,&c. Bythe Rev. Thomas Sykes, 
A. M.—Studies in History, containing 
the History of Greece from its earliest 
Period. In a Series of Essays. By 
Thomas Morell— Essays on the Sources 
of the Pleasures received from Literary 
Composition — Historical Sketches of 
Politics and Public Men for the Year 
1812— Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, 
interspersed with original Documents. 
By Alexander Stephens, Esg.—Ship- 
wrecks and Disasters at Seca, or Histor- 
ical Narratives of the most noted Cala- 
mities, and Providential Deliverances 
which have resulted from Maritime En- 
terprises, 


ee 


xix. Edinburgh Journal, 
August, No. 36. 
Not yet published. 
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xx. 


Evangelical Magazine, 
Sept. No. 262. 


Horsley’s Sermons— Missionary Ser- 
mons — Steinkopff’s Letters — Dray- 
ton’s Poems-—Arundel’s Sermon for 
Dr. Williams. 


Te 


xxi. European Warasine, 
August, No. 380. 

Titford’s Sketches towards a Hortus 
Bolanicus Americanus — The Protes- 
tant’s Manual; or, Papacy Unveiled— 
Anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, of the 





Index of Articles in Reviews. 


Private Life of Peter the Great—The 
Russian Chiefs, an Ode—A Dictionary 
of Words and Terms, chiefly found in 
the Scriptures, &c. 


a 
Xxil. 
®Gentleman’s Magazine, 
August. 
Southey’s Life of Ne/son—Hastings’s 
Vestiges of Antiquity—Essays on the 
Superstitions of the Highlands—Hame 
ilton’s Series of Popular Essays, §c.— 
Rev. J. Hewlett’s History of the Jews— 
Reflections on Moral and Religious 
Subjects — Scripture Directory — The 
Age we livein—Victoria, a Poem—Re- 
jected Addresses—The Pulpit, by One- 
simus, vol. 1I.—Bradley’s Elements of 
Geography—Life of Dr. Wilmot, by 
Mrs. Olivia Serres, 


~ 


a 


xxiii. Literary Panorama, 
No. 88. 


Smith’s Musica Antiqua—Dr, Pye 
Smith on the Sacrifice of Christ — 
Black’s Translation’ of Von Buch’s 
Travels in Norway and Lapland—Dr, 
Halliday’s State of Portugal—Tour in 
Teesdale—Auntient Lere — Muston’s 
Grammatical Questions—Jones’s His- 
tory of the Waldenses—Hon. R, Clif- 
ford’s Sketch of the Russian Campaign 
—Carey’s New Map of Spain and Por- 
tugal—Power’s Book-keeping no Bug- 
bear—Dr. Saumarez’s Oration before 
the Medical Society of London—Fore 
bury Hill; a Poem, 


September, 


—_— 


xxiv. Qedical § Wbp- 
gical Journal, 
September, No. 175. 


Henderson's Memorial respecting 
Ann Moore—Granger’s Remarks on 
Webster—Bellingham on Hepatic and 
Pulmonary Inflammation— Portal on 
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the Nature and Treatment of Dropsy— 
Yeates’s Reply to Gibbon— Distinction 
between Nausea and Vomiting—Adams 
on Inflammation in Hydrophobia. 


el fee 


xxv. WQew AHedical 
JObysical Journal, 


September, No. 35. 


Bateman’s Practical Synopsis of Cu- 
tancous Diseases —Sutton’s Tracts on 
Delirium Tremens, &c. 


—_— 


xxvi. Monthly Repositorp. 
August, No. 92. 
Chetwode’s Answer to the Bishop of 
Lincoln—Platts on Materialism—Sta- 
cey’s Remarks on the State of Mun 
and his Redemption—Belsham'’s Me- 
moirs of Lindsey. 


ie 


xxvii. MBonthip Revietv, 
Vol.71. No.4. August. 


Galt’s Voyages and Travels—Coxe’s 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, con- 
tinued—Woodfall’s Junius—Mackin- 
non’s Campaign of Spain and Portugal 
— Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
Vols. 27 and 29, continued—Seetzen’s 
Account of the Countries adjoining the 
Lake of Tiberias, the Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea—Carlisle’s Topographical 
Dict. of Wales — Chateaubriand’s 
Beauties of Christianity — Boileau’s 
Translation of Ganilh’s Political Eco- 
nomy—Boileau’s Introduction to Poli- 


tical Economy—Historical Sketches of 


Politics and Public Men for 1812— 
Sugden on the Expediency of repealing 
the Annuity Act—Picquot’s Geography 
—Guy’s Cyphering Book —Wiffen’s 
Geographical Primer—Uornsey’s New 
Young Man’s Companion—The Rus- 
sian Chiefs, an Ode—The Deliverance 
of the North, a Poem—Dibdin’s Me- 
trical History of England—LWarvey’s 
Hours of Loyalty,in rhyme—The Sis 
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ters; a Domestic Tule—Demetrius; « 
Russian Romance — Clear Investiga- 
tion of the Population, &c. of this King 
dom —Gunn's Sermons; with his Life, 
by Saunders—Dissertations on the re- 
generate Life—The Errors of Univer~ 
salism — Evans’s Complete Religious 
Liberty vindicated—A Reformed Com- 
munion Office—Clarke on the Object of 
Religious Worship—Evans’s Sketch of 
the Denominations of the Christiun 
World—Walker’s Essay on Draining 
Land— Discovery of the Author of Ju- 
nius—The Pamphleteer, Nos. 1 and @. 
—Barrell’s Sermon at Leatheringsctt-— 
Severn’s Ditto at Harlow. 


XXViil. 
QKHonthip Magazine, 


ia 


xxix. Mew Review. 
September, No. 9. 

Universal Grace, &c. — Vidal's 
Translation of Mosheim’s Commenta- 
ries — Dewe’s Sermon: The sudden 
Change in the Affairs of Buonaparte— 
Boyd’s Select Passages from St. Chry- 
sostom, &c.—Pryce’s Visitation Sermon 
—Bland’s Collections from the Greek 
Anthology—Dr. Busby’s Lucretius— 
Scott’s Rokeby_-Jokeby——The Nursery 
Companion— The Shannon and the 
Chesapeake—Dr. Bidlake’s Year—The 
Battle of the Boyne—Evans's Bees— 
The Old School; a Novel—Penn’s 
Bioscope— Letters of Britannicus— 
Iwanowna; a Novel—Dr. O’Donnel’s 
Cases of Hydrophobia—Catlow on the 
Management of Schools — Prideaux’s 
Directions to Churchwardens—A_Ge- 
neral Pronouncing Dictionary—Fors- 
ter’s Physiological Reflections on the 
destructive Operations of Spirituous 
and Fermented Ligquors—Polehamp- 
ton’s Gallery of Nature and Art— 
Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir, of 
Persia— Kirkland’s Medical Surgery 
—Cambrian Pictures ; a Novel—Anec- 
dotes of Peter the Great—’Espinasse’s 
Treatise on the Law of Actions—Lord 
Somers’s Reply to the Bishop of Glou- 
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cester’s Protestant Letter—Correspon- 
dence on the Plan, &c. of the Roman 
Catholic Bible Society—oirv RK. K. Por- 
ters Nurr: tive of the Cumpaign in 
Russia in 1812—A Tevet of the Mille- 
nium—Don Juan De Contreias’s Re- 
lation of the Siege of Tu:ragona— 
Mount Frin: « Novel—Norihcote’s 
Life of Sir J. Rey si ts—Lockie’s To- 
pography vf London—Sharp und Flat: 
a@ Furce—Lester’s Happy Era, &c.— 
Sieven~’s Essay on Average, §c.— The 
Liberal Critic: a Novel—Hebb's Trans- 
lation of Corwsart’s Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Heart—East India Ques- 
tion—Patience aud Perseverance: @ 
Novel. 
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None. 
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xxxl. Satirist. 
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Songs, chiefly in the Rural Language 
of Scotland—The Rival Roses. 
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xxxii. eourge. 
Sept. No. 33. 
Dunlap’s Memoirs of Cooke. 
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xxxii. Cown Calk. 
Sept. No. 20. 


None. 
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XXXIV. 
Ciniversal Magazine, 


August, No. 117. 


The Mourning W:eath, withother 
Poems—Mrs. Roberts’ Kose and Emily. 
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Mr. ALLEN’s Observations on the Review of his ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLIsH GRAMMAR in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


——> 


WueEn an author appears before the public, the corrections which 
ingenuous criticism may suggest, demand his attention and his grati- 
tude. In the spirit of this sentiment, 1 beg leave to offer a few 
observations on the Notice of my Elements of English Grammar, 
which appeared in the Classical Journal, No. 14. 

The writer of that article wonders at my admitting that the words 
much and many are susceptible of comparison ; for he asserts that I 
adopt expressiy the opinion of Horne Tooke, that the word many is 
a substantive. 

The ground, on which he erects this assertion, does not appear; as 
that part of my work, to which he refers, affords no instance in which 
the*word is introduced. Perhaps I am to understand, that my note 
to p. 149 exhibits a confirmatioa of the Reviewer’s position. 1 shall, 
however, be permitted to observe, that, in the paragraph to which 
that note applies, the word many is said to be an adjective, and that 
the note itself merely states the opposite opinious of Dr. Priestley 
and Mr. Horne Tooke, respecting the construction of such phrases as 
“ many a man” and “ many a message.” 

It is not necessary to introduce on this occasion my etymology of 
the word in question. I shall content myself with removing the 
charge of inconsistency, which the Reviewer’s statement seems to 
convey; but [ must premise that, in my Elements of English Gram- 
mar, | have not, with respect to the word many, adopted the opinion 
of Mr. Horne ‘Tooke. 

The preface to my book reminds the reader, that “ in classing the 
parts of speech, the uswa/ distribution is, for reasons obvious to every 
teacher, retained.” With this licence, 1 have annexed to the words 
much, many, the common terms of comparison more, most ; though I 
do not deny that, in this application, such collections as several, some, 
&c. might, with equal propriety, be added. In the second vol. of 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, the word much is considered as the 
positive state of the adjectives more and most. The “multa vittima” 
of Virgil, and the “multd in rosé” of Horace, suggest an easy expli- 
cation of the phrase “many a man.” ‘The earlier translators of 
scripture would, perhaps, have written many man, by the same licence 
that they have written, ‘‘many one there be, which say of my soul, 
there is no help for him in his God.” 

The word ezther, when it corresponds to or, is frequently applied to 
separate terms, without restriction of number. When used simply 
as an adjective, itis applicable only to one or the other of ¢wo things, 


° W, ALLEN, 
Newbury, Sept. 7, 1813. 
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THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY.' 


Bursting through the gloom 
With radiant glory from thy trophied tomb, 
The sacred splendor of thy deathless name 
Shall grace and guard thy Country’s martial fame. 
Fer-seen shall blaze the unextinguish’d ray, 
A mighty beacon, lighting Glory’s way ; 
With living lustre this proud Land adorn, 
And shine and save, through ages yet uvborn. 
Ulm and Trafalgar. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
LONDON : 
Murray, 1813. 12mo, 
Pr. 10s. 
Moyes, Printer. 





* HoRATIO, son of Edmund 
and Catherine Nelson, was born 
Sept. 29, 1758, in the parsonage 
house of Burnham Thorpe, a vil- 
lage in the county of Norfolk, of 
which his father was rector.” His 
mother was distantly related to Sir 
Robert Walpole; and Nelson re- 
ceived his Christian name from his 
godfather, the first Lord Walpole. 
It will be readily believed, that 
Nelson, even in his early boyhood, 
should have given rapid indications 
of future eminence. Although of 
puny constitution, his spirit was 
erect and fearless; and soared 
above the infirmities of its human 
nature. We extract the following 
anecdote in illustration : 


® Author of Joan of Arc. 
edit. Price 16s. in boards. 


An Epic Poem. 





Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Horatio was not the boy whom his* 
uncle would have chosen to bring up 
in his own profession. He was never 
of a strong body; and the ague, 
which at that time was one of the 
most common diseases in England, 
had greatly reduced his strength; yet 
he had already given proofs of that 
resolute heart and nobleness of mind, 
which, during his whole career of 
labor and of glory, so eminently dis- 
tinguished him. When a mere child, 
he strayed bird’s-nesting from his 
mother’s house, in company with a 
cow-boy: the dinner-hour elapsed; 
he was absent, and could not be 
found; and the alarm of the family 
became very great, fur they appre- 
hended that he might have been car- 
ried off by the gipsies. At length, 
after search had been made for him 
in various directions, he was dis- 
covered alone, sitting composedly by 
the side of a brook, which he could 
not get over. “I wonder, child,” 
said the old lady when she saw him, 
“ that hunger and fear, did not drive 
you home.”—“ Fear! grandmama,” 
replied the future hero, “ I never saw 
fear:—What is it?” Once, after the 
winter holydays, when he and his 
brother William had set off on horse- 
back to return to school, they came 
back, because there had been a fall 
of snow; and William, who did not 
much like the journey, said it was too 
deep for them to venture on. “If that 
be the case,” said the father, “ you 
certainly shall not go; but make an- 


In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. The 4th 


Metrical Tales, and other Poems. In 1 vol. foolseap 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. in bds. 


Poems, anew Edition. In 2 vols. 


Price 12s. in boards. 


Thalaba the Destroyer; a Metrical Romance. The 2d Edition, elegantly printed 


in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 


Madoc. A Poem. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
The Curse of Kebama. A Poem. The 3d Edit. 
boards. 


Price 14s. in boards. 


The 3d Edit. Price 16s. bds. 
In 2 vols. 12mo0. Price 14s. in 


Specimens of the later English Poets, to the End of the last Century ; with Preli- 
minary Notices: intended as a Continuation of Mr. Ellis’s Specimens of the early 


English Poets. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


15s. in boards. 


Price 11. 11s, 6d. in boards. 
Chronicle of the Cid, Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, the Campeador. 


In 4to. Price 11. _ 


The History of Brazil. Part First. In4to. Price 2l. 2s. in boards. 


Letters written during a short Residence in Spain and Portugal. _ 
cap 8vo. A vew Edition, corrected and amended, Price 10s, 6d. in 


In 2 vols, fools- 
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ether attempt, and I will leave it to 
your honor. If the road is dangerous, 
ou may return ; but remember, boys, 
— it to your honor.” The snow 
was deep enough to have afforded 
them a reasonable excuse; but Hora- 
tio was not to be prevailed upon to 
turn back. “ We must go on,” said 
he: “remember, brother, it was left 
to our honor!”--There were some 
fine pears growing in the schvol- 
master’s garden, which the boys re- 
arded as lawful booty, and in the 
fighest degree tempting: but the 
boldest among them were afraid to 
venture for the prize. Horatio volun- 
teered upon this service: he was 
lowered down at night from the bed- 
room window by some sheets, plun- 
deved the tree, was drawn up with 
the pears, and then distributed them 
among his school-fellows, without re- 
serving any for himself—“He ouly 
took them,” he said, “ because every 
ether boy was afraid.” pp. 5-7. 


The contents of the two volumes 
will communicate a general view of 
the events they record; and will 
render it only expedient, on our 
part, to glance at the more import- 
ant of them. The limited space to 
which we are restricted, in compa- 
rison with the exciting magnitude 
of the subject, must preclude us 
from tracing every minute link in 
the chain of our hero’s existence ; 
and splendid as the career of Nel- 
son indisputably was, the young 
sailor, or even the general reader, 
who desires, in the words of Mr. 
Southey, to linger on the story of 
his life, “ till he has treasured up 
the example in his memory and his 
heart,” will consider a review as 
being rather calculated to kindle 
his curiosity, than to gratify it. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

Chap. I. Neson’s Birth and Boy- 
hood—He sails in Captain Phipps’s 
Vo of Discovery—Goes to the Last 
Indies in the Seahorse, and returns in 
ill Health— Expedition against the Span- 
ish Mai t to the North Seas in the 
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Albemarle—Services during the Amc- 
rican War. 

Chap. UL. Nelson goes to France dur- 
ing the Peace — Ke-appointed to the 
Boreas, and stationed at the Leeward 
Islands—His firm Conduct concerning 
the American Interlopers. and the Con- 
tractors—Marries and returns to Eng- 
land—Is on tie Point of quitting the 
Service in Disgust — Manner of Life 
while unemployed —Appointed to the 
Agamemno» on the breaking out of the 
War of the French Revolution. 

Chap. ILI. The Agamemnon sent to 
the Mediterranean--Commencement of 
Nelson’s Acquaintance with Sir W. 
Hamilton—He is sent to Corsica, to co- 
operate with Paoli—State of Affairs in 
that Island— Nelson undertakes the 
Siege of Bastia, and reduces it—'Takes a 
distinguished Part in the Siege of Calvi, 
where he loses an eye--Admiral Hoth- 
am’s Action—The Agamemnon ordered 
to Genoa, to co-operate with tue Austrian 
and Sardinian Forces—Gross Miscon- 
duct of the Austrian General. 

Chap. TV. Sir J. Jervis takes the 
Command—Genoa joins the French— 
Buonaparte begins his Career—Evacua- 
tion of Corsica—Nelson hoists his broad 
Pendant in the Minerve—Action with 
the Sabina—Battle of Cape St. Vincent 
—Nelson commands the inner Squadron 
at the Blockade of Cadiz—Beat Action 
in the Bay of Cadiz—Expedition against 
Teneriffe—Nelson loses an Arm—His 
Safferings in England, and Recovery. 

Chap. V. Nelson rejoins Earl St. Vine 
cent in the Vanguard: sails in Pursuit 
of the French to Egypt; returns to 
Sicily, and sails again to Egypt—Battle 
of the Nile. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

Chap. VI. Nelson returns to Naples 
—State of that Court and Kingdom— 
General Mack—The French approach 
Naples—Flight of the Royal Family— 
Successes of the Allies in Italy—Trans- 
actions in the Bay of Naples— Expulsion 
of the French from the Neapolitan and 
Roman States—Nelson is made Dyke 
of Bronte—He leaves the Mediterranean 
and returns to England. 

Chap. VII. Nelson separates himself 
from his Wife—Northern Confederacy 
—He goes to the Baltic, under Sir 
Hyde Parker—Battle of Copenhagen, 
and subsequent Negotiation—Nelson is 
made a Viscount. 

Chap. VIII. Sir Hyde Parker is re- 
called, and Nelson appointed Comman- 





der—He goes to Revel—Settlement of 
Affairs in the Baltic—Unsuecessful At- 
tempt upon the Flotilla at Boulogue— 
Peace of Amiens— Nelson takes the 
Command in the Mediterranean on the 
Renewal of the War—Escape of the 
Toulon Fleet—Nelson chases them to 
the West Indies, and back; delivers up 
his Squadron to Admiral Cornwallis, and 
lands in England. 

Chap. IX. Sir Robert Calder falls in 
with tue combined Fleets—They form a 
Junction with the Ferrol Squadron, and 
get into Cadiz—Nelson is re-appointed 
to the Command—Battle of Trafalgar, 
Victory, and Death of Nelson. 


Nelson’s voluntary choice was 
first declared in favor of a sea-life, 
by accidentally reading im the 
county newspaper of the appoint- 
ment of his maternal uncle, Capt. 
Maurice Suckling, to the command 
of the Raisonnable, of sixty-four 
guns. Of his first entrance on 
board the Raisonnable, Mr. Southey 
gives the following relation : 

He accompanied his father to Lon- 
don. The Raisonnable was lying in 
the Medway. He was put into the 
Chatham stage, and on its arrival was 
set down with the rest of the passen- 
gers, and left to find his way on board 
ashe could. After wandering about 
in the cold, without being able to 
reach the ship, an officer observed the 
forlorn appearance of the boy, ques- 
tioned him, and happening to be ac- 
quainted with his uncle, took him 
home, and gave him some refresh- 
ments. When he got on board, Capt. 
Suckling was not in the ship, nor had 
any person been apprised of the boy’s 
coming. He paced the deck the whole 
remainder of the day, without being 
Noticed by any one; and it was not 
till the second day that somebody, as 
he expressed it, “ took compassion 
on him.” The pain which is felt 
when we are first transplanted from 
our native soi!,—when the living 
branch is cut from the parent tree,— 
is one of the most poignant which we 
have to endure through life. There 
are after-griefs which wound more 
deeply, which leave behind them 
scars never to be effaced, which bruise 
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the spirit, and sometimes break the 
heart: but never, never do we feel so 
keenly the want of love, the necessity 
of being loved, and the sense of 
utter desertion, as when we first leave 
the haven of home, and are, as it 
were, pushed off upon the stream of 
life, Added to these feelings, the sea- 
boy has to endure physical hardships, 
and the privation of every comfort, 
even of sleep. Nelson had a feeble 
body and an affectionate heart, and he 
remembered through life his first 
days of wretchedness in the service. 
Vol. 1. p. 7-9. 


When the Raisonnable was paid 
off, he went to the West Indies in 
a merchant ship; and afterwards 
served in the Triumph, 74, com- 
manded by his uncle. In 1773, at 
his own solicitation, he accompa- 
nied Capt. Phipps in his voyage of 
discovery towards the North Pole. 
After the return of the expedition, he 
— tothe East Indies in the 
Sea-Horse, of 20 guns,“ then going 
out to the East Indies in the squad- 
ron under Sir Edward Hughes.” 
He was compelled to return by ill 
health; but his professional ardor 
was not extinguished. 


He had formed acquaintance with 
Sir Charles Pole, Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, and other distinguished offi- 
cers, then, like himself, beginning 
their career: he had left them pur- 
suing that career in full enjoyment of 
health and hope, and was returning 
from a country in which all things 
were to him new and interesting, with 
a body broken down by sickness, and 
spirits which had sunk with his 
strength. Long afterwards, when the 
name of Nelson was known as widely 
as that of England itself, he spoke of 
the feelings which he at this time en- 
dured. “TI felt impressed,” said he, 
“with a feeling that I should never 
rise in my profession. My mind was 
staggered with a view of the difficul- 
ties I had to surmount, and the litile 
interest I possessed. I could discover 
no means of reaching the object of 
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my ambition. After a long and 
gloomy reverie, in which I almost 
wished myself overboard, a sudden 
glow of patriotism was kindled with- 
in me, end presented my king and 
country as my patron, “ Well then,” 
I exclaimed, “ I will be a hero! and, 
confiding in Providence, I will trave 
every danger!” Long afterwards Nel- 
son loved to speak of the feeling of 
that moment: and, from that time, 
he often said, a radiant orb was sus- 
pended in his mind’s eye, which 
urged him onward to renown. The 
state of mind in which these feelings 
began, is what the mystics mean by 
3 ee 
their season of darkness, of aridity, 
and of desertion. If the animal spi- 
rits of coarser enthusiasts fuil, they 
represent it as an actual temptation, 
a snare of Satan. The enthusiasm of 
Nelson’s nature“had taken a different 
direction, but in its essence it was the 
same. He knew to what the previ- 
ous state of dejection was to be attri- 
buted; that an enfeebled body, and a 
mind depressed, had cast this shade 
over his soul: but he always seemed 
willing to believe, that the sunshine 
which succeeded bore with it a pro- 
eye glory, and that the light which 
ed him on, was “ light from heaven.” 
Vol. 1. pp. 28-5. 


Soon after his return, on the 8th 
of April, 1777, he passed his exa- 
mination for a lieutenancy with 
great credit. The next day, he 
** received his commission as second 
lieutenant of the Lowestoffe frigate, 
Capt. William Locker, then fitting 
out for Jamaica.” In December, 
1778, he-was appointed commander 
of the Badger brig, and in June, 
1779, made post into the Hinchin- 
brook of 28 guns. Mr. Southey 
observes, 

Nelson was fortunate in possessing 
good interest at the time when it 
could be most serviceable to him: 
his promotion had been almost as 
rapid as it could be; and, before he 
had attained the age of twenty-one, 
he had gained that rank which 
brought all the honors of the service 
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within his reach. No opportunity, 
indeed, had yet been given him of 
distinguishing himself; but he was 
thoroughly master of his profession, 
and his zeal and ability were acknow- 
ledged wherever he was known. 
Vol. 1. p. 29. 


An unsuccessful expedition 
against the Spanish main so de- 
ranged his health, that ‘ he was 
compelled to ask leave to return to 
England, as the only means of 
recovery.” Before he was perfectly 
recovered, he was sent to the North 
Seas in the Albemarle, and after- 
wards to Canada. On that station, 
he rendered himself conspicuous by 
his skill and euterprise during the 
American war. 

After the breaking-out of the 
French revolutionary war, Nelson, 
who then commanded the Aga- 
memnon, was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean under Lord Hood; and at 
Naples he formed a connexion, 
which could only be retained at 
the price of his domestic happiness. 


Before the British fleet entered, 
Nelson was sent with dispatches to 
Sir William Hamilton, our envoy to 
the court of Naples. Sir William, 
after his first interview with him, told 
Lady Hamilton he was about to in- 
troduce a little man to her, who could 
not boast of being very handsome; 
but such a man, as, he believed, 
would one day astonish the world. 
“ T have never before,” he continued, 
“entertained an officer at my house ; 
but I am determined to bring him 
here. Let him be put in the room 
prepared for Prince Augustus.” Thus 
that acquaintance began, which end- 
ed in the destruction of Nelson's do- 
mestic happiness. It seemed to 
threaten no such consequences at its 
commencement. He spoke of Lady 
Hamilton, in a letter to his wife, as a 
young woman of amiable manners, 


“who did honor to the station to which 


she had been raised: and he re- 
marked, that she had been exceed- 
ingly kind to Josiah. The activity, 
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with which the envoy exerted himself 
in procuring troops from Naples to 
assist in garrisoning Toulon, so de- 
lighted ‘him, that he is said to have 
exclaimed: “ Sir’ William, you are a 
man ‘after my own heart!—you do 
business in my own way:” and then 
to have added, “I am now only a 
captain ; but I will, if I live, be at 
the top of the tree.” Tere, also, that 
acquaintance with the Neapolitan 
court commenced, which led to the 
only blot upon Nelson’s public cha- 
racter. The king, who was sincere 
at that time in his enmity to the 
French, called the English the sav- 
iours of Italy, and of his dominions in 
particular. He paid the most flatter- 
ing attentions to Nelson, made him 
dine with him, and seated him at his 
right hand. Vol. 1. pp. 88, 9. 


Under his present commander, 
Nelson received a_ professional 
hint, which he afterwards applied 
to the signal advantage of his 
country. 


One of the cartel’s ships, which 
carried the garrison of Bastia to Tou- 
lon, brought back intelligence that 
the French were about to sail from 
that port;—such exertions had- they 
made to repair the damage done at 
the evacuation, and to fit out a fleet. 
The intelligence was speedily veri- 
fied. Lord Hood sailed in quest of 
them towards the islands of Hieres. 
The Agamemnon was with him. “I 

ray God,” said Nelson, writing to 

is wife, “that we may meet their 
fleet. If any accident should happen 
to me, [ am sure my conduct will be 
such as will entitle you to the royal 
favor ;—not that I have the least idea 
but I shall return to you, and full of 
honor:—if not, the Lord’s will be 
done. My name shall never be a dis- 
grace to those who may belong to me. 
The little I have, I have given to you, 
except a small annuity; I wish it 
was more; but I have never got a far- 
thing dishonestly :—it descends from 
clean hands. Whatever fate awaits 


me, I pray God to bless you, and pre- 
serve you, for your son’s sake.” With 
@ mind thus prepared, and thus confi- 
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dent, his hopes and, wishes seemed on 
the point of being gratified, when the 
enemy were discovered close under 
the land, near St. Tropez. The wind 
fell, and prevented Lord Hood. from 
getting between them and the shore, 
as he designed: boats came out, from 
Antibes and other places, to their as- 
sistance, and towed them within the 
shoals in Gourjean roads, where they 
were Lteactad by the batteries on 
isles St. Honvre and St. Marguerite, 
and on Cape Garousse. Here the 
English admiral planned a new mode 
of attack, meaning to double on five 
of the nearest ships; but the wind 
again died away, and it was found 
that they had.anchored in compact 
order, guarding the only passage for 
large ships. There was no way of 
effecting this passage, except by tow- 
ing or warping the vessels; an1 this 
rendered the attempt impracticable. 
For this time the enemy escaped ; but 
Nelson bore in mind the admirable 
plan of attack which Lord Hood had 
devised, and there came a day when 
they felt its tremendous effects. Vol, 1. 
pp. 115-17. 


Wherever he might be stationed, 
it. was his destiny to act no Jess for 
the honor and interest of England, 
than his personal reputation. 

The success of the celebrated 
engagement off Cape St. Vincent 
was, ina high degree, attributable 
to the exertions of Nelson, who 
acted, on an important conjuncture, 
in opposition to the orders of the 
commander in chief. We willing- 
ly pass over the detail of the expe- 
dition to Teneriffe, in which he lost 
his arm. On his return to Eng- 
land, the grateful sense of his exer- 
tions, that was manifested by the 
nation, consoled him for the failure 
of the enterprise. 

In the year 1798, he hoisted his 
flag in the Vanguard, and rejoined 
Farl St. Vincent, who entrusted 
him with the command of a separ- 
ate squadron, for the pursuit of the 
French fleet. This pursuit led te 
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the battle of the Nile; of which he 
followed up the glorious result with 
another essential service to his 
country, by transmitting some use- 
ful information to India. 

After the battle of the Nile, he 
returned to Naples ; and the second 
volume opcns with the narrative of 
his reception at the Neapolitan court, 
to the interests of which, against 
his better reason, he insensibly form- 
ed an attachment under the in- 
fluence of Lady Hamilton. At this 
period, occurred his first violation 
of public faith. Mr. Southey can- 
didly acknowleges the fault of 
his hero; nor would it indeed be aw 
easy task to vindicate the sentence 
on Caraccioli, or the execution of 
others, in defiance of a solemn 
treaty. Mr. Southey has given an ac- 
count of the death of Caraccioli ; aud 
we cannot with-hold a wish, that he 
had favored us with an explicit refe- 
rence to his authority for the mar- 
vellous resurrection of Caraccioli’s 
devoted corpse. 

The battle of Copenhagen, the 
pursuit of the French fleet over the 
Atlantic, and the national contest of 
Trafalgar, were the leading events 
that marked the remainder of his 
life. 

We add a fuller portrait of his 
character from a former part of the 
work, 

Never was any commander more 
beloved. Ile governed men by their 
reason and their affections : they knew 
that he was incapab'e of caprice or 
tyranny; and they obeyed him with 
alacrity and joy, because be possessed 
their confidence as well as their love. 
“Our Nel,” they used té say, “is as 
brave as a licu, and as gentle as.a 
lamb,” Sc.cre discipline he detested, 
though he had been bred in a severe 
school; he never jutlicted corporal 
punishment, if it were possible to avoid 
it; and when compelled to enforce it, 
he, who was familiar with woundsand 
death, suffered like a woman. In his 
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whole life Nelson was never known to 
act unkindly towards an officer. If 
he was asked to prosecute one for ill 
behaviour, he used to answer: 
“ That there was no . occasion 
for him to ruin a poor devil who 
was sufficiently his own enemy to ruin 
himself.” But in Nelson there was 
more than the easiness and humanity 
of a happy nature: he did not merely 
abstain from injury ; his was an active 
and watchful benevolence, ever desi- 
rous not only to render justice, but to 
do good. During the peace, he had 
spoken in Parliament upon the abuses 
respecting prize money ; and had sub- 
mitted plans to government for 
more easily manning the navy, and 
preventing desertion from it, by bet- 
tering the condition of the seamen, 
He proposed that their certificates 
should se registered, and that every 
man who had served, with a good cha- 
racter, five years in war, should receive 
a bounty of two guineas annually 
after that time, and of four guineas 
after eight years. ‘ This,” he said 
“ might, at first sight, appear an enor- 
mous sum for the state to pay; but 
the average life of a seaman is, from 
hard service, finished at forty-five; he 
cannot, therefore, enjoy the annuity 
many years; and the interest of the 
money saved by their not deserting, 
would go far to pay the whole ex- 
pense.” 

To his midshipmen he ever showed 
the most winning kindness, engoura- 
ging the diffident, tempering the hasty, 
counselling and befriending both: 
“ Recollect,” he used to say,“ that you 
must be a seainan to be an oflicer; and 
also, that you cannot be a good officer 
without being a gentleman.””—A lieu- 
tenant wrote to him, to say, that he was 
dissatisfied with his captain. Nelson’s 
answer was in that spirit of perfect 
wisdom and perfect goodness, which 
regulated his whole conduct toward 
those who were under his command. 
“ [ have just received your letter, and 
Iam truly sorry that any difference 
should arise between your captain, who 
has the reputation of being one of the 
best officers of the service; and 
yoursels, a very young man, and a very 
young officer, who must naturally have 
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much to learn : therefore the chance is, 

that you are perfectly wrong, in 

the disagreement. However, as your 

present situation must be very disa- 

greeable, I will certainly take an early 

opportunity of removing you, provided 

_ conduct to your present captain 

e such, that another may not refuse 

to receive you.” The gentleness and 

benignity of his disposition never made 
him forget what was due to discipline. 
Being on one occasion applied to, to 
save a young officer from a court-mar- 
tial, which he had provoked by his 
misconduct, his reply was : * That he 
would do every thing in his power to 
oblige so gallant and good an oflicer as 
Sir John Warren,” in whose name the 
intercession had been made: “ But, 
what,” he added, “ would he do if he 
were here?—Exactly what I have 
done, and am still willing todo. The 
young man must write such a letter of 
contriticn as would be an acknowledg- 
ment of his great fault; and witha 
sincere promise, if his captain will in- 
tercede to prevent the impending court- 
martial, never to so misbehave again. 
On his Captain’s enclosing me such a 
letter, with a request to cancel the 
order for the trial, I might be induced 
to do it: but the letters and reprimand 
will be given in the public order book 
of the fleet, and read to all the officers, 
The young man has pushed himself 
forward to notice, and he must take the 
consequence.—It was upon the quar- 
ter-deck, in the face of the ship’s com- 
pany, that he treated his captain with 
contempt ; and I am in duty bound to 
support the authority and consequence 
of every officer under my command. 
A poor ignorant seaman is for ever 
punished for contempt to his supe- 
riors.” 

A dispute occurred in the fleet, 
while it was off Toulon, which called 
forth Nelson’s zeal for the rights and 
interests of the navy. Some young 
artillery officers, serving on board the 
bomb vessels, refused to let their men 

erform any other duty but what re- 
Jated tothe mortars. They wished to 
have it established, that their corps 
was not subject to the captain’s autho- 
rity. The same pretensions were made 
in the channel fleet about the same 
time; and the artillery rested their 
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claims to separate and independent 
authority on board, upon a clause in 
the act, which they interpreted in their 
favor. Nelson took up the subject 
with all the earnestness which iis im- 

rtance deserved. ‘ There is no real 

appiness in this world,” said he, wri- 
ting to Earl St. Vincent, as first lord. 
“ With all content, and smiles around 
me, up start these artillery boys, (I 
understand they are not beyond that 
age,) and set us at defiance; speaking 
in the most disrespectful manner of the 
navy, and its commanders. I know 
you, my dear lord, so well, that, with 
your quickness, the matter would have 

een settled, and perhaps some of 
them been broke. I am, perhaps, 
more patient; but, I do assure you, 
not less resolved, if my plan of conci- 
liation be not attended to. You and [ 
areon the eve of quiiting the theatre 
of our exploits; but we hold it to our 
successors, never, whilst we have a 
tongue to speak, or a han: to write, to 
allow the navy to be, in the smallest 
degree, injured in its discipline by uur 
conduct.” To Troubridge he wrote in 
the same spirit, “ It is the old history 
trying to do away the act of parlia- 
ment: but I trust they will never suc- 
ceed ; for, when they do, farewell to our 
naval superiority. We should be 
prettily commanded! Let them once 
gain the step of being independent 
of the navy on board a ship, and they 
will soon have the other, and command 
us.—But, thank God! my dear Trou- 
bridge, the king himself cannot do 
away the act of parliament. Although 
my career is nearly run, yet it would 
embitter my future days, and expiring 
moments, to hear of our navy being 
sacrificed tothe army.” As the surest 
way of preventing such disputes, he 
suggested that the mavy should have 
its own corps of artillery; and a corps 
of marine artillery was accordingly 
established. 

Instead of lessening the power of the 
commander, Nelson would have wish- 
ed to see it increased ; it was absolute- 
ly necessary, he thought, that merit 
should be rewarded at the moment, 
and that the officers of the fleet should 
look up to the commander in chief for 
their reward. He himself was never 

more happy than when he could pro- 
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mote those who were deserving of pro- 
motion. Many were the services which 
he thus rendered, unsolicited; and 
frequently the officer, in whose behalf 
he had interested himself with the 
admiralty, did not know to whose 
friendly interference he was indebted 
for his good fortune.—He used to say, 
“T wish it to appear as a Gud-send.” 
The love which he bore the navy, made 
him promote tle interests, and honor 
the memory, of all who added to its 
glories. “ The near relations of brother 
officers,” he said, “ he considered as 
legacies to the service.” Upon men- 
tion being made to him of a son of 
Rodney, by the Duke of Clarence, 
his reply was:“ I agree with your 
royal highness most entirely, that 
the son of a Rodney ought to be the 
protegé of every person in the kingdom, 
and particularly of the sea ofhcers. 
Had I known that there had been this 
claimant, some of my own lieutenants 
must have given way to such a name, 
and he should have been placed in the 
Victory : she is full, and I have twenty 
on my list; but, whatever numbers [ 
have, the name of Rodney “ must cut 
them out.” Such was the proper sense 
which Nelson felt of what was due to 
splendid services and illustrious names. 
is feelings toward the brave men 
who had served with him, are shown 
by a note in his diary, which was pro- 
bably not intended for any other eye 
than his own.—“ Nov. 7. [ had the 
comfort of making an old Agamemnon, 
George Jones, a gunner in the Cha- 
meleon brig.” Vol. ii. pp. 186-194. 


The particulars of Nelson’s death 
are thus commemorated : 


It had been part of Nelson’s prayer 
that the British flag might be distin- 
guished by humanity in the victory 
which he expected. Setting an example 
himself, he twice gave orders to cease 
firing upon the Redoutable, supposing 
that she had struck, because her great 
= were silent ; for,as she carried no 

ag, there was no means of instantly 
ascertaining the fact. From thisship, 
which he had thus twice spared, he re- 
ceived his death. A ball fired from her 
mizen top, which, in the then situation 
of the two vessels, was not more than 
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fifteen yards from that part of the deck 
where he was standing, struck the 
epaulette on his left shoulder,—about 
a quarter after one, just in the heat of 
the action. He fell upon his face, on 
the spot which was covered with his 
poor secretary’s blood. Hardy, who 
was a few steps from him, turning 
round, saw three men raising him up. 
“ They have done for me at last, 
Hardy,” said he. “ I hope not!” cried 
Hardy. “ Yes,” he replied ; “ my back 
boue is shot through.” Yeteven now, 
not fora moment losing his presence 
of mind, he observed, as they were 
carrying him down the ladder, that the 
tiller ropes, which had been shot away, 
were not yet replaced, and ordered that 
new ones should be rove immediate- 
ly :—then, that he might not be seen 
by the crew, hie took out his handker- 
chief, and covered his face and his 
stars.—Had he but concealed these 
badges of honor from the enemy, 
England, perhaps, would not have had 
cause to receive with sorrow the news 
ofthe battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with 
wounded and dying men; over whose 
bodies he was with some difficulty con- 
veyed, and laid upon a pallet in the 
midshipmen’s birth. It was soon per- 
ceived, upon examination, that the 
woumd was mortal. This, however, 
was concealed from all, except Captain 
Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical 
attendants. He himself being certain, 
from the sensation in his back, and the 
gush of blood which he felt momently 
within his breast, that no human care 
could avail him, insisted that the sur- 
geon should leave him, and attend to 
those to whom he might be useful: 
“ For,” said he, “ youcan do nothing 
for me.”—All that could be done was 
to fan him with paper, and frequently 
to give him lemonade, to alleviate his 
intense thirst. He was in great pain, 
and expressed much auxiety for the 
event of the action, which now began 
to declare itself. As often as a ship 
struck, the crew of the Victory hur- 
raed; and, at every huzza, a visible 
expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, 
and marked the countenance, of the 
dying licro. But he became impatient 
to see Captain Hardy; and as that 
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officer, though often sent for, could not 
leave the'deck, Nelson feared that some 
fatal cause prevented him, and repeat- 
edly cried: “ Will no one bring Hardy 
to me? He must be killed! He is 
surely dead!”—An hour and ten mi- 
nutes elapsed, from the time when 
Nelson received his wound, before 
Hardy could come to him. They shook 
hands in silence; Hardy in vain strug- 
gling to suppress the teelings of that 
most painful, and yet sublimest mo- 
ment. “ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, 
“ how goes the day with us?”—“ Very 
well,” replied Hardy; “ ten ships have 
struck, but five of their van have tack- 
ed, and show an intention of bearin 
down upon the Victory. I have calle 
two or three of our fresh ships round, 
and have no doubt of giving them a 
drubbing?’ —*“ I hope,” said Nelson, 
“ none of our ships have struck?” 
Hardy answered, “There was no fear 
of that.” Then, and not till then, 
Nelson spoke of himself. “I am a 
dead man, Hardy,” said he: “I am 
going fast :—it will beallover with me 
soon. Come nearer to me. Let my 
dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, 
and all other things belonging to me.” 
Hardy observed, that he huped Mr. 
Beatty could yet hold out some pro- 
spect of lite. “Ohno!” he rephed: 
“itis impossible. My back is shot 
through. Beatty will tell you so.” 
Cuptam Hardy then, once more, shook 
hands with him; and, with a heart 
almost bursting, hastened upon deck. 
By this time all feeling below the 
breast was gone; and Nelson, having 
made the surgeon ascertain this, saic 
to him: “ You know I am gone. I 
know it. I feel something rising in 
my breast,”—putting his hand on his 
lett side,—* which tells me so.” And 
upon Beatty’s inquiring whether his 
pain was very great? he replied, “ So 
great, that he wished he was dead. 
« Yet,” said he, in a lower voice, “ one 
would like to live a little longer too!” 
And after a few minutes, in the same 
under tone, he added: “ What would 
become of poor Lady Hamilton if she 
knew my situation!” Next to his 
country, she occupied his thoughts. 
Captain Hardy, some minutes after he 
had lett the cockpit, returned; and 


again taking the hand of his dying 
friend and commander, congratulate 
him on having gained a complete vic- 
tory. How many of the enemy were 
taken he did not know, as it was impos- 
sible to perceive them distinctly :—but 
fourteen or fiftcen at least. “ That’s 
well,” cried Nelson; “ but I bargained 
for twenty.” And then, in a stronger 
voice, he said: “ Anchor, Hardy: an- 
chor.” Hardy, upen this, hinted that 
Admiral Collingwood would take upon 
himseif the direction of affairs. “ Not 
while I live, Hardy !” said the dying 
Nelson, ineftectually endeavouring to 
raise himself from the bed: “ Do you 
anchor.” His previous order for pre- 
aring to anchor had shown how clear- 
y he foresaw the necessity of this. 
Presently, calling Hardy back, he said 
to him, in a low voice, “ Don’t throw 
me overboard :” and be desired that he 
might be buried by his parents, unless 
it should please the king to order other- 
wise. ‘Then, reverting to private 
feelings: “Take care of my dear Lady 
Hamilton, Hardy: take care of poor 
Lady Hamilton,”—“ Kiss me, Hardy,” 
said he. Hardy knelt down, and kissed 
his cheek: and Nelson said, “ Now I 
am éatisfied. Thank GodI have done 
my duty.” Hardy stood over him in 
silence for a moment or two; then 
knelt again, and kissed his forehead. 
“Whois that?” said Nelson; and being 
informed, he replied, “ God bless you, 
Hardy.” And Hardy left him—for 
ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned 
upon his right side, and said: “ I wish 
i had not left the deck; for I shall soon 
be gone.” Death was, indeed, rapidly 
approaching. He said to the chaplain: 
“ Doctor, [ have not been a great sin- 
ner:” and, after a short pause, “ Re- 
member that ( leave Lady Hamilton, 
and my daughter Horatia, as a legacy 
to my country.” His articulation now 
became difficult; but he was distinctly 
heard to say, “ Thank God, I have 
done my duty!” These words he had 
repeatedly pronounced; and they were 
the last words which he uttered. He 
expired at thirty minutes aiter four,—, 
three hours and a quarter alter he had 
received his wound. Vol, ii. 257-263. 
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In the Press and preparing for Publication. 


BIBLICAL. 


A Delineation of the Parables of our Blessed Saviour; to which is_ prefixed, 
a Dissertation on Parables and Allegorical writings in general. By Andrew 
Gray, D.D. late Minister of Abernethy. A new Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected. Jn One Volume, Octave, 


CLASSICAL. 

Tur Germany and Acricota of Tacrrus, from Brotier’s text; with all 
his Critical and Philological notes; and with Enerisu Norrs by E. UH. Barxra, 
Esq. Trin. Coll. Camb. The above is edited for the use of Schools on the 
same plan as Mr. B.’s Cicero pe Senectute er amicit1a; of which a Second 
Edition is just published with many Improvements and Additions, price 
6s, 6d. bound. 

A Translation of Juvenar, with Notes, &c. by Dr. Banas, is nearly ready 
fur the press, and will appear in the course of the winter, in one Vol, 8vo. 

The second volume of Athene Oxonienses, By KR. Bliss, will be ready in 
February. 

POETRY. 

Roderick, the last of the Goths. By Robert Southey. In One Volume, 
Quarto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The next No. (IV.) of the Pamrnceresr will contain among other pamph- 
lets the following— Emancipation of the Drama, by James Lawrence—A Sketch 
of the Sentiments of the most leading Characters in both Houses of Parliament 
for the last 30 years on the subject of Reform, by G.W.Meaptey, Esq.— 
Remarks on Finance—Gaxvorruy’s Second Letter to Dr. H. Marsu. 


A second Edition of Dr. Bapuam’s Treatise on the Infammations of the mu- 
cous membrane of the Lungs, with many Additions and Corrections. 

Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, by Groner Wiisox Meapvey, with an Ap- 
pendix. 

Early in next Term will be published, Observations on the Charters and 
Statutes of the University of Oxford, so far as they relate to the Procuratorial 
Power over the Non-matriculated Inhabitants of that place; and on the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court. 

In which will be shown—1. That the Procuratorial Office, with respect to 
discipline and coercion, is, as its name imports, merely ministerial; that the 
persons who hold it are to be considered only as assistants to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor; and their power emanates from him, and is cuntinually subject to his 
direction and control.—2. That some of the Charters, granted to the University 
in former reigns, are now, in many points, inconsistent both with the letter 
and spirit of the law of the land.—3. In what cases, the power committed to 
the Proctors, by the Vice-Chancellor, without great caution, judgment, and 
discretion on their parts, is particularly liable to error and abuse.—4. That per- 
sons aggrieved by any error or abuse in the execution of the power intrusted to 
the Proctors, would be entitled to a Verdict in a Court of Common Law, if the 
University had not the privilege of claiming cognizance.—5. An Account will! 
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be given of the proceedings in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, with the most im- 
portant and remarkable cases in which cognizance has been claimed, and the 
Opinion of counsel on some of them.—6. From these cases, it will be inquired, 
whether the University Privilege of claiming cognizance, and consequently of 
removing causes into the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, is not becume so oppressive, 
as to be a proper subject of Parliamentary Interference ? 


In the press and will be ready early in Nov. the first part of the republica- 
tiori of the Gentleman’s Diary, or Mathematical Repository, trom its 
commencement in 1741 to the present time, to commnpond in arrangement, 
size, &c. with Dr. Hutton’s Lady’s Diary, and the Gentleman’s Mathematical 
Companion, the 17th No. of which for 1814 in 12mo, will be ready on the 
same day. 

Also Davis's complete treatise on land surveying, to which is now added 
a Supplement and a portrait of the Author, the filth edition greatly improved 
and enlarged. 


Treatise on the History, Nature, and Treatment of Chincough, including 
a variety of Cases and Dissections: to which is subjoined, an Inquiry into 
the Rejative Mortality of the principal Diseases of Children, and the numbers 
who have died under ten years of age, in Glasgow, during the last thirty years, 
by Robert Watt, M.D. Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, Member of the London Medical and Chirurgical Society, &c. and 
Lecturer on the Theory and on the Practice of Medicine in Glasgow. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. boards. 


Flora Glottiana: being a Catalogue of the Indigenous Plants on the banks 
of the River Clyde, and in the Neighbourhood of the City of Glasgow, by 
Thomas Hopkirk, Fellow of the Linnean Society, and Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. price 7s, 6d. boards. 


A New Novel, by the Author of Cecilia, Evelina, &c. &c. 


A New Novel, In Three Volumes, Duodecimo. By Mrs. Roberts, Author 
of the Tale of Rose and Emily. 


Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. Volume IV. In Octavo. 


An Introduction to Physiological and Systematical Botany. By James 
Edward Smith, M.D. F.RS. &c. &c. President of the Linnean Society. 
Third Edition. In One Volume, Octavo. 

Three Hundred and Sixty Five ‘Tables, exhibiting without calculation, the 
number of Days from each Day of the Year, to every other Day of the Year. 
By J. N. Cossham, Accountant, Bristol. In One Volume, Duodecimo. 


An Historical and Critical Account of the Lives and Writings of James I. 
Charles I. Oliver Cromwell, and Charles IL. after the manner of Mr. Bayle, 
drawn from original Writers and State Papers. By William Harris. In Five 
Volumes, Octavo. 

A Picturesque, Voyage round Great Britain, illustrated with colored 
Engravings; by William Daniell, A.R.A. to commence with a Picturesque 
Voyage from the Land’s End towards Anglesea. 

A System of Mineralogy; comprehending Oryctognosie, Geognosie, Miner- 
alogical Geography, Chemical Mineralogy, and Economical Mineralogy. 
By Robert Jameson, Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of 
Edinburgh, of the Linnean Society of London, Honorary Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and the Mineralogical Societies of Jena, &c. The Second 
Edition, in Three Volumes, Octavo. 
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